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CHAPTER  I. 

Suffering,  abstaining,  quietly  expecting, 
Without  distrust  or  doubt 

Milton. 

"  Father,  this  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  days 
we  have  had  since  we  came  to  Madeira.  Don't 
you  think  if  you  came  to  the  window  for  a  little 
while,  it  would  do  you  good  ?  there  is  an  Eng- 
lish ship  coming  into  the  bay,  and  every  thing 
smells  so  sweet,  and  looks  so  bright!  Do  let 
me  wheel  the  sofa  nearer." 
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The  dying  merchant  turned  his  bead  lan- 
guidly towards  his  daughter,  and  a  short  hol- 
low cough  preceded  the  attempt  to  speak.  "  I 
have  been  wishing  to  move  for  some  time," 
said  be,  "  but  I  feel  so  weak,  that  I  dread 
the  smallest  exertion;  and  the  stir  and  sun- 
shine almost  fatigue  me  while  I  gaze  upon 
them.  I  love  the  silence  of  this  Uttle  shaded 
room,  and  your  tranquil  and  watchful  face, 
better  than  any  other  sound  or  sight." 

Mary  Dupr^   bent  and  kissed  her  fatlier's 
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in  the  diatance ;  on  the  right-hand  rose  the 
Loo  Rock,  and  near  it  the  Eiiglish  ship,  with 
all  its  swelling  canvas  spread,  came  proudly 
aud  gallantly  on,  a  welcome  visitor  to  tlie 
little  island  wlicre  so  many  sick  exiles  pined 
for  news  of  home, 

"  Bring  me  the  telescope,  my  child,"  said 
the  sick  man,  after  he  had  gazed  lung  and 
eameatly  at  the  scene  before  him. 

Mary  Duprfi  obeyed,  and  watched  the  ex- 
pression of  her  father's  face ;  hut  no  pleasure 
or  eagerness  was  reflected  there. 

Wearied,  sad,  and  heavy,  liis  glances  were 
soon  withdrawn;  and  wliile  apparently  watch- 
ing the  glittering  lizards  which  played  on  the 
sunshiny  wall  opposite  the  window,  his  dream- 
ing thoughts  went  back  to  his  country,  niid 
returned  again  to  his  sick-room  in  a  foreign 
clime;  and  to  the  vessel,  whose  captain's  boat 
waa  even  now  strolling  to  the  shore,  bear- 
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ing  perhaps — fnends,  whose  familiar  faces  he 
might  not  live  to  see — letters,  addressed  to 
him,  which  he  might  not  live  to  read. 

The  gentle  girl,  who  stood  hj  him,  kept 
silence,  even  &om  comforting  worda.  "  The 
physicians  desired  my  father  should  not  be 
agitated  in  any  way,"  was  a  constant  check 
upon  her ;  and,  tenderly  and  devotedly  as  she 
loved  that  father,  no  emotion  was  ever  visible  in 
her  countenance ;  indeed,  except  that  the  sub- 
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w&tching  that  vessel  come  in ;  isn't  she  beau- 
tiful?    We  shall  have  news  from  England." 

"  Hush,  Lionel,"  murmured  bia  sister;  "you 
do  not  recollect  that  this  is  to  be  a  quiet 
room ;  and  your  cap  is  damp  with  the  ses- 
spray — give  it  me." 

"  There,  take  it,"  said  the  boy  impatiently, 
and,  as  he  spoke,  he  dung  it  over  the  sofa 
towards  his  sister ;  in  its  passage,  it  struck  a 
small  table  on  which  a  glass  vase  had  been 
placed,  containing  some  of  the  heavy  per- 
fumed blossoms  of  the  datura.  The  vase  fell, 
shattered  into  fragments. 

"Lionel!"  said  the  invalid,  in  a  faint  and 


Tears  of  vexation  rose  to  the  offender's  eyes. 
"  Well,  fether,  I  beg  your  pardon — I  beg  you 
ten  thousand  pardons ;  I  am  sure  I  am  as  fond 
of  you,  and  as  sorry  to  disturb  you,  as  Mary, 
though  she  does  creep  round  the  room  like  a 
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mouse,  and  I  can't.  You  are  not  displeased, 
father;"  and  he  ihrew  hia  arms  fondly  round 
the  sick  man's  neck. 

"  No,  no,  my  child,"  murmured  the  unhappy 
man,  as  the  crimson  hectic  deepened  in  his 
checks ;  "  hut  I  am  weaker  than  usual  to- 
night." 

And  weaker  still  the  vainly-exiled  patient 
became,  day  by  day  and  night  by  night.  His 
daughter  never  left  him,  hut  quietly  followed 
his  directions  to  copy  out  papers  and  write 
letters,  and  make  preparation  for  the  day 
when  she  and  her  brother  should  be  alone 
in  the  world.  At  fifteen,  the  early  instinct 
of  a  tender  heart  had  taught  Mary  Duprfe  to 
act  and  think  like  one  to  whom  years  had 
brought  experience.  Accustomed  from  her 
earliest  infancy  to  he  a  witness  of  suffering 
she  could  not  relieve,  and  having  already  at- 
tended the  death-hed  of  her   mother,   after  a 
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pcunfi'l  and  lingenng  illness;  the  buoyancy 
of  heart  which  b,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
cause  of  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  formed 
aa  part  of  her  character ;  gentle  and  cheerful 
she  was,  but  the  mood  expressed  by  the  com- 
mon term,  "  to  be  in  high  spirits,"  was  to 
her  a  mystery. 

Far  different  was  the  disposition  of  her  bro- 
ther Lionel,  who  had  been  the  spoiled  play- 
thing of  the  whole  household  from  the  day 
when  he  toddled  into  his  father's  study,  proud 
of  the  new  black  sash  and  sleeve-knots  with 
which  his  weeping  sister  had  decorated  him 
the  day  of  his  poor  mother's  fiineral.  Un- 
controlled and  uncontrollable,  gifted  with  the 
most  supernatural  beauty,  and  long  accustomed 
10  be  so  great  an  object  of  affection  that  he 
brooked  no  sharers  in  the  interest  he  in- 
spired, Lionel,  to  strangers,  was  only  a  spoiled 
~  Ud  and  a  lovely  picture ;  but,  to  his  father. 
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he  waa  the  legacy  of  a  dying  mother — the 
image  of  that  lost  and  beautiful  mother's 
face.  The  house  was  crowded  with  sketches 
and  paintinga  of  this  only  son;  every  atti- 
tude was  made  a  study,  and  every  artist  was 
invited  to  make  one  more  imitation  of  na- 
ture's rarest  work,  and  immortalize  by  his 
pencil  the  stately  and  graceful  figure,  long 
auburn  curls,  and  wild  black  eyes,  of  Master 
Lionel  DuprS.      The  Duke  of  W ^"s  irre- 
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then  there  was  "  The  Bower,"  where  a  most 
astonishing  gleam  of  sunshine  produced  effects 
such  as  DO  sunbeam  had  ever  produced  be- 
fore on  the  face  of  the  original,  and  seemed 
to  peep  through  the  leaves  for  that  purpose 
only ;  next  came  "  The  Faithiul  Guardian," 
representing  a  very  large  Newfoundland  dog, 
atid  Master  Uonel  asleep  on  a  bank  by  a 
stream  of  water.  After  that  (which  was  a 
great  favourite  in  the  family),  a  gentleman, 
who  generally  painted  battles,  neges,  &c.,  made 
a  hasty  sketch  of  Mailer  Lionel,  with  a  sword 
and  tin  shield,  and  christened  it  "  The  Little 
Hero;"  but  were  we  to  attempt  to  make  a 
list  of  these  anonj-mous  drawings,  the  task 
n-nuld  be  too  long;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  last  attempt,  made  by  an  English  artist 
on  his  way  out  to  India,  had  given  such  ge- 
neral satisfiiction,  that  it  was  resoh-ed  to  allow 
it  to  be  a   sufficiently   favourable   representa- 
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tion  to  be&r  the  name  of  the  original,  and 
it  was  accordingly  engraved,  and  sold  in  all  the 
print-shops  in  distant  London,  under  the  tide 
of  "  Master  Lionel  Dupr6  and  his  Favourite 
Pony."  Many  a  mother  fancied  she  found  in 
it  some  resemblance  to  her  &vDurite  child ; 
many  a  father,  who  tdghed  for  an  heir  to 
his  estates,  thought  within  himself,  as  he  laid 
the  engraving  with  apparent  carelessness  on 
Colnaghi's  counter,   "  that  is  the  sort  of  boy 
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passion  which  led  him  into  every  species  of 
iicrape,  was  all  set  down  to  the  score  of  ta- 
lent by  his  doating  father,  as  were  his  bursts 
of  vehement  fondness  or  jealousy  to  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  Ids  disposition. 

The  ladies  of  the  colony  seemed  to  be  in 
a  conspiracy  who  should  flatter  bim  most ; 
and  if  any  thing  could  have  added  to  the 
interest  with  which  he  inspired  them,  it  would 
have  been  the  feet  of  liis  having,  what  they 
were  pleased  to  term,  a  "  passion"  at  twelve 
years  of  age. 

The  object  of  his  attachment  was  Annie 
Morrison,  a  wine-merchant's  daughter,  n  &ur- 
haired,  frolicsome  little  thing,  who  used  to 
open  her  wide  blue  eyes  in  astonishment  when 
her  boy-lover  threatened  to  take  her  out  in 
a  boat  and  drown  her  if  she  lent  his  books  to 
any  one  else ;  and  whose  chief  pleasure  consist- 
eni  in  attempting  to  rear  English  flowers  in  her 
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Madeira  garden,  and  cultivating  a  solitary 
currant-bush  for  the  sole  and  entire  enjt^* 
ment  of  Master  Lionel  Dupr^,  She  was  the 
best  possible  specimen,  in  miniature,  of  wo- 
man's devotioaj  and  bore  all  the  tyranny  of 
her  wayward  suitor  patiently,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  triumpli  of  being  acknowledged 
throughout  the  island  as  "  Lionel's  favou- 
rite." 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  WTitten 
about  precocity  of  preference ;  attempts 
have  been  ingeniously  made  to  prove  that 
Byron,  Petrarch,  and  such  like,  were  the 
only  men  who  thought  of  loWng  tlieir  little 
female  playfellows  ;  and,  like  all  tlie  supposed 
peculiarities  of  genius,  the  point  has  been 
argued  with  much  obstinacy  and  entbiiaiasni. 
What  good  quality  uf  the  heart,  or  imagina- 
tion, the  friendly  biographers  of  these  indivi- 
duals might  consider  attendant  on  this 
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for  early  attochntenls,  we  know  not ;  Petrarch 
turned  out  a  dieanier,  and  Byron  one  of  the 
meet  selfish  sensualists  who  ever  pretended 
to  deep  feeling;  but,  certainly,  the  point  has 
been  argued  from  (else  premises. 

Men  of  genius  are  not  the  only  men  who 
can  recal  to  memory  some  fancy  of  their 
childish  days ;  on  the  contrary,  all  little  boys 
love  all  little  ^la;  and  I  never  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  any  family  in  which  a 
couple  of  small  rosy  companions  were  not 
pointed  out  to  me  a^  the  prettiest  little  pair 
of  lovers  in  the  world,  although  neither  might 
hereafter  attain  to  the  honour  of  having  their 
attachment  inunortalized  in  two  volumes  of 
memoirs. 

But  the  wild  and  violent  temper  which 
Lionel  occasionally  showed,  even  towards  his 
"  favourite,"  vtat  a  peculiarity,  which  caused 
many,  older  and  wiser,  to  shake  their  heads. 
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iind  munnur  prophecies  for  the  future,  which 
would  greutly  have  surpriaed  his  father  could 
he  have  been  made  aware  thai  such  was  the 
impression  created  by  his  adored  son.  Once 
only,  a  reproof  was  attempted,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  Mr.  Dupre's  illness,  before  the  phy- 
sicians' order  not  to  allow  any  thing  to  agi- 
tate him  had  been  impressed  on  his  daugh- 
ter's mind;  and  richly  desen-ed  would  a  much 
stronger  reproof  have  been. 

The  wine -merchant's  little  girl  had  for  once 
preferred  the  company  of  a  cousin  to  that 
of  the  tyrant  of  her  fancy,  and  had  refused 
to  accompany  him'  from  the  house  to  their 
usual  haunt  on  the  terrace,  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  sit,  hand-in-hand,  watching  the 
green  lizards,  and  playuig  with  a  pet  chame- 
leon which  had  been  Mary  Dupre's  gift  to 
the  "  lovers."  Lionel  stamped,  threatened, 
and  intreated,  but  in  vain:  the  cousins  had 
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unfortunately  received  a  beautiful  volume  uf 
Chinese  costumes,  and  the  attraction  of  look- 
ing at  them  was  irresistible. 

"Annie,  do  you  choose  to  go  %vith  me?" 
Mid  the  boy,  as  he  set  his  teeth  and  turned 
paile  irith  passion. 

"  No,  I  don't  choose  to-day,"  answered  the 
little  girl,  shaking  her  long  fair  curls,  with- 
out lifting  her  head  from  the  hook. 

"  I  icuh  you  to  come — so  come,"  continued 
he,  and,  aa  he  spoke,  he  grasped  her  arm 
as  if  to  raise  her  from  the  mat  where  she 
was  sitting.  The  arm  was  disengaged,  the 
little  white  shoulders  shru^ed  in  token  of 
utter  disapprobation  of  the  measttre  proposed, 
and  Annie  Morrison  looked  up  with  a  merry 
laugh,  and  asserted  her  determination  to  finish 
the  costumes,  and  then  she  would  come  out, 
and  play  with  her  lover  and  hia  chameleon. 

"  No!"   said   Lionel,   as   he   stamped    pas- 
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aonately  on   the  ground ;   "  no,  I  will  never 
play  again  with  you  !" 

He  turned,  and  left  the  room,  shutting  the 
door  with  a  violence  which  thook  all  the 
casements;  then,  ruahing  to  the  little  garden, 
he  tore  every  thing  up  by  the  roots,  broke 
the  currant-bush  into  fragments,  and,  hia  rage 
increasing  with  the  excitement  of  the  work 
of  devastation  he  was  committing,  he  finally 
took  a  heavy  stone,   which  had  been  part  of 
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expression,  "  the  currant-bush  I  planted  on 
purpose  for  you,"  nor  even  the  plaintive  em- 
phasis with  which  she  pronoujiced  the  words, 
"  our  poor  live  chameleon,"  could  melt  him 
sufficiently  to  make  him  own  he  was  in  the 
wrong.  He  heeded  not  the  gardener's  speech, 
*'  That  hoy  haa  a  bad  heart,"  but  leaped  the 
low  atone  wall,  with  the  hedge  of  lately 
planted  prickly  pears,  and  struggled  up  the 
hill  towards  his  own  home.  There,  choking 
with  passion  and  self-reproach,  he  flung  him- 
self down  in  a  corner,  and  allowed  Mary  and 
Mr.  Dupri  to  glean  from  Iiis  broken  excla- 
mations and  sobs,  the  events  of  the  morning. 
To  his  ihther's  words  Lionel  had  never  yet 
listened  and  refiised  to  obey;  and  when  that 
feeble  and  afTectiouute  voice  had  laid  before 
him,  in  a  few  anxious  sentences,  the  probable 
consequences  of  such  ungovernable  transports 
of  anger,   if  habitually   indulged   in,    the  re- 
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niorseful  boy  knelt,  and  kissing  the  tlun  band 
extended  towards  tiiin,  w-ept  and  poured  forth 
resolutions  for  the  iuture  and  repentance  for 
the  past,  which  more  than  satisfied  the  par- 
tial parent's  heart. 

Nor  did  Lionel  hesitate  in  his  compliance  with 
the  request  made  by  his  grieved  sister,  that 
he  should  seek  Annie  Morrison  and  express 
his  regret  for  what  kad  occurred. 

With  a  slow  step  and  a  down-cast  eye,  be 
retraced  his  path  down  the  lull,  and  paused 
at  the  entrance  to  the  garden.  Annie  wai 
standing  by  the  gardener,  who  was  cutting 
slips  off  the  broken  currant-bush.  Her  eyes, 
which  were  red  with  weeping,  were  fixed  on 
tlie  branch  in  his  hand,  and  she  woa  tnuniiur- 
ing  a  confused  sentence  respecting  the  dif- 
ference of  doing  a.  thing  out  of  real  tinkind- 
liess  and  "  only  in  a  passion." 
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But  the  gardener  was  apparently  a  man  of 
stubborn  principles;  he  persisted  that  it  was 
such  fits  of  passion  as  that  in  which  the  cur- 
rant-tree had  been  destroyed,  which  made 
men  murderers;  and  repeated  his  opinion  that 
Lionel  had  a  bad  heart. 

Annie  looked  at  the  dead  chameleon,  and  at 
the  plants  which  strewed  the  earth,  and  sighed. 

"  I  hope,  Daniel,"  said  young  Dupr^,  as 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  his  accuser,  '*  that 
you  will  live  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  me; 
I  will  come  here  every  day  and  work  hard 
with  you  till  the  garden  is  set  to  rights  again; 
and — and  my  father  is  so  kind  as  to  promise 
us  another  chameleon." 

The  last  words  were  pronounced  in  a  hesi- 
tating voice,  and  Annie  eagerly  replied  to 
them, — 

"  Oh,  no ;  it  will  not  be  the  same  that  we 
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have  played  witt  these  two  years;  and  it  will 
always  renuDd  ua  of  the  one  you — the  one 
we  lost." 

The  chameleon  was  buried,  the  currant  slips 
planted,  and  Annie  and  Lionel  played  toge- 
ther as  formerly;  but  scenes  of  violence 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  while  they 
shocked  and  vexed  the  gentle  Mary,  they  had 
tittle  efTect  on  the  sick  man. 

Mr.  Dupr^  was  one  of  those  dangerous  the- 
orista  who    hold    that  vehemence   of  i 
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Uuy  rarely  ttUcA  to  pemuide  ban,  and  ■ 
Rpnof  &0D1  hii  father  was  reccsrcd  with  a 
meekncsi  and  hmnility  which  oo  one  who 
lEoew  him  iligbtlf  would  hare  bdiered. 

Nothing  ia  lo  flattding  to  the  buBaii  heart 
as  the  cMuciouaDcaa  that  we  can  exercise  in- 
fioence  over  those  who  own  no  other  alle- 
giance; that  a  broken  aenteoee  from  our  lip 
can  melt  the  aoal  that  was  atubbont  to  other 
petitionen;  that  the  mere  conjecture  what 
our  opinion  ma;  he,  will  wei^  with  ooe  who 
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have  played  with  these  two  years;  and  it  wHl 
always  remind  us  of  the  one  you — the  one 
we  lost." 

The  chameleoQ  was  buried,  tlic  currant  slips 
planted,  and  Annie  and  Lionel  played  toge- 
ther as  formerly;  but  scenes  of  violence 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  while  ihey 
shocked  and  vexed  the  gentle  Mary,  they  had 
little  effect  on  the  sick  man. 

Mr.  Dupr£  was  one  of  those  dangerous  the- 
orists  who  hold  that  veheraence  of  passion 
proves  strength  of  feeling;  that  people  of 
warm  tempers  have  necessarily  warm  affec- 
tions; and  that  a  ))oy's  spirit  should  not  be 
broken.  He  never  considered  that  a  burst 
of  passion  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
burst  of  selfishness,  and  that  the  individual 
who  does  more  injury  in  one  hour  of  anger 
than  he  could  undo  perhaps  in  years  of  willing 
toil,   is  likely  to  make  hia  friends  wish  I 
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Ilia  feelings  had  only  the  usual  and  average 
strength  of  their  own,  and  that  Ids  spirit  had 
been  early  curbed  by  lua  reason. 

Another  feeling  equally  conunon,  mingled 
perhaps  with  the  motives  which  made  the 
merchant  so  loth  to  condemn  his  son:  —  he 
was  conscious  that  rebellious  and  passionaCf 
as  Lionel  proved  to  strangers,  in  his  own 
home  he  was  easily  swayed;  a  word  from 
Maiy  rarely  failed  to  persuade  him,  and  a 
reproof  from  his  fattier  was  received  with  u 
meekness  and  humility  which  no  one  who 
knew  him  slightly  would  have  believed. 

Nothing  is  so  flattering  to  the  human  heart 
as  the  consciousness  that  we  can  exercise  in- 
fluence over  those  who  own  no  other  alle- 
giance; that  a  broken  sentence  irom  our  lipa 
can  tnolt  the  soul  that  was  stubborn  to  other 
petitioners;  that  the  mere  conjecture  what 
our  opinion  may  be,  will  weigh  with  one  who 
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habitually  scorns  Eidvice  or  control.     In  j 
a  caac  we  are  but  too  apt  to  say  and  I 
with  Mr,  Duprfe, — "  you  can't  drive,  but  yoii  1 
may  lead  him;   aad   if   the   attempt  i 
80  ill,   it  is  that   you   do  not   know   I 
manage  him." 

Almost  the  last  words  the  dying  merchaot 
spoke,  were  addressed  to  his  pale  and  motion- 
less daughter  Mary,  and  were  in  substance  aa 
follow: — "  With  respect  to  my  poor  boy,  I 
have  little  fear  that  he  \viU  turn  out  a  good 
and  useful  member  of  society;  but  to  realize 
that  hope,  I  am  aware  that  some  one  must 
be  with  him  who  can  control  him  in  Ids  wilder 
moods,  and  who  can  govern  him  through  the 
medium  of  his  al&ctiona, — for  it  is  through 
the  heart, — the  hsart,  my  dear  Mary,  that 
Lionel  must  be  swayed.  You,  who  have  seen 
him  grow  up,  whose  feelings  are  less  i 
\»  passions   are  more   easily  controlloc 
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you,  my  poor  Mary,  young  as  you  arc,  must 
play  a  mother's  part  by  him.     You  are  six- 
teea,  he   is  but   twelve:    a  womaii  is  always 
older  for  her  age  than  a  man;  therefore  it  is 
ss  if  you  were  many  years  his  senior.     Pro- 
mise me  never  to  forsake  him — to  prefer  him 
to  other  ties,  if  they  should  be  incompatible 
with   the   love   and  protection    I    depend    on 
your  shewing  him.     He  will  be  richj  he  will 
be  beautiful; — promise  me,  my  child,  to  guard 
and  watch  him  in  liis  hours  of  temptation; — 
you  may  save  him  from  heavy  sins,  from  glar- 
ing imprudence;  you  may  be  to  him  all  that 
I — that  your  sainted  mother  would  have  been ; 
and  if,  in  the  imseen  ^ture,  something  should 
tempt    you    to   falter   in    tlie    duty   you    ha^e 
taken    upon    yourself,    think  that  a  dying  fa- 
ther's voice  cheers  you  on,  and  tells  you  that 
you  stand  in  a  parents  place." 

Mary    Dupr6     kuelt    with    shivering    sobs 
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by  her  father's  couch,  and  felt  the  earnest 
tiuth  of  her  own  words  as  she  articulated  the 
sentence — "  I  promise,  father,  I  proniise! — 
You  leave  me  with  but  one  tie  in  this  deso* 
late  world,  and  to  that  tie  I  will  cling  for 
ever,  so  help  me  God!" 

The  merchant  died ;  and  the  grief  of  his 
yoimg  son  was  madly  violent:  he  tore  his 
hair — refused  to  taste  food — lay  on  the  ground 
by  the  side  of  the  body,    and  was  only  pre- 


general  sympathy  shewn  in  the  fute  of  the  or- 
phanctL  son  and  ckugliter  of  a.  roan  well  known 
and  much  respected  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
Madeira. 

Mr.  Dupr^'a  aflairs  were  k-ft  to  the  manage- 
ment of  trustees  in  England,  but  it  was  gene- 
rally understood  that  young  Lionel  would  inhe- 
rit five  thousand  a-year;  and  many  attempts 
were  made  to  engage  him  to  remain  with  his 
sister  on  the  island  till  he  should  be  old  enough 
to  enter  into  partnership  with  some  of  the  mer- 
chants there.  Mr.  Morrison,  in  pardcular, 
urged  the  certainty  and  comfort  of  remaining 
with  old  friends,  and  being  as  he  had  always 
beeoj  a  principal  object  amongst  them;  but  this 
idea  Lionel  rejected  witli  instinctive  haughti- 
ness. "  My  poor  father  settled  that  we  weve 
to  go  to  England,"  said  he ;  "  but  even  if  he 
had  not  done  so,  /  should  have  wished  it. — I 
have  enough,  and  have  no  idea  of  working  fot 
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mi/  sons,  if  I  evei  have  any,  and  wearing  out 
my  health  in  unwholesome  or  latiguing  occupa- 
tions, nor  am  I  amhitious  of  spending  my  hfe  in 
the  confined  society  of  this  island.  We  came 
here  for  my  father's  health,  and  my  mother's 
relations  particularly  regretted  it  at  the  time, 
as  a  means  of  preventing  my  sister  and  myself 
from  forming  acqu^tances  in  England  while 
we  were  growing  up." 

"  Say  no  more,   young  gentleman,   say  no 
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fallier's  old  friends,  is  tJie  sincere  prayer  of  old 
Jack  Morrison." 

Mai-y  looked  reproachfully  at  her  brother,  as 
the  old  mall  concluded  his  speech,  and  brushing 
away  a  tear,  took  Lionel  by  tJie  hand.  Mr. 
Morrison  had  shewn  them  constant  attention 
ever  since  their  residence  on  the  island :  had 
always  remembered  their  father  when  some  rare 
present,  acceptable  to  an  invalid,  and  valueless 
except  as  a  rarity,  had  been  sent  to  him, 
Mauv  a  time  his  round  red  good-humoured 
Skcc  had  appeared  at  their  verandah,  witli  the 
words,  "  My  wife  wanted  to  send  this  to  the 
Governor,  and  we  were  near  having  a  quarrel 
dbuut  it,  so  I  thought  it  was  best  to  walk  over 
myself  immediately  and  bring  it  to  your  father." 

Many  a  time  he  had  fagged  up  the  hill, 
ihroi^h  the  hot  sun,  to  read  out  such  passages 
of  English  letters  as  he  thought  might  amuse 


or  interest  the  invalid,  and  offer  new  pub- 
lications, with  the  leaves  cut  by  the  fairy 
fingers  of  little  Annie,  as  soon  ob  they  were 
unpacked.  Many  a  time  had  he  called  for 
Lionel  to  see  a  vessel  unload,  or  a  curious  ex- 
periment made  j  or  perhaps  only  to  show  off  to 
some  weather-beaten  captain,  "  that  handsome 
intelligent  boy  of  poor  Dupre's." 

Poor  old  Jack  Morrison !  He  understood  the 
terms  "  rich,"  and  "  respectable,"  and  had  a 
vague  idea  of  the  Governor's  greatness,  (con- 
nected, however,  with  a  feeling  of  annoyance, 
caused  by  the  restless  attempts  of  his  showy 
Portuguese  wife,  to  get  asked  to  the  Govern- 
ment House,  to  make  friends  with  the  Go- 
vernor's Lady,  to  flatter  the  Governors  daugh- 
ters, and  in  short,  to  do  all  that  is  usually  done 
for  governors  and  their  families  in  an  island 
like  that  which  they  inhabited,)  but  with  re- 
spect to  "  rank  "  and  "  toimection,"  "  sets  "  and 
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"  society,"  Mr.  Momsoawaa  as  innocent  as  tlie 
babe  unborn ;  and  be  scarcely  knew  wlij  he  felt 
mortified  (as  he  undoubtedly  did)  at  the  cool- 
nes9  with  wMcb  young  Lionel  proposed  set- 
tling among  strangers;  his  mother's  relations, 
and  the  superiors  of  people  condemned  to  the 
i-onfined  society  of  the  factory  at  Madeira. 

Lionel's  mother  was  a  Claveringj  and  if 
they  were  a  noble  family,  they  certainly  were 
n  proud  one.  Sir  William  Clavering  never 
entirely  foi^ave  his  daughter,  {though  he  liad 
not  a  farthing  to  leave  her,  and  was  him- 
self only  a  distant  cousin  of  the  Earl  of 
Clavering  and  Mountalt,)  for  bestowing  her 
]>retty  portionless  self  on  the  industrious  Mr. 
Dupre:  and  though  Lionel  was  a  handsome 
tad  with  a  good  fortune,  and  neither  he  nor  his 
Bister  could  come  under  the  head  of  poor  rela- 
tiont,  the  sneer  of  contempt  with  which  the 
present  earl  read  the  dying  merchant's  request, 
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or  interest  the  invalid,  and  offer  new  pub- 
lications,  with  the  leaves  cut  by  the  tairj 
fingers  of  little  Annie,  as  soon  as  the;  weie 
unpacked.  Many  a  time  had  he  called  for 
Lionel  to  see  a  vessel  unload,  or  a  curious  ex- 
periment made ;  or  perhaps  only  to  show  off  to 
some  weather-beaten  captain,  "  that  handsome 
intelligent  boy  of  poor  DuprS's." 

Poor  old  Jock  Morrison !   He  understood  the 
terms  "  rich,"  and  "  respectable,"  and  had  a 
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who  thought 
England !  Thank  God,  you  did  not  know 
this  when  you  died!  Thank  God  you  did 
nut  foresee  Uie  difficulties,  the  coldness,  the 
cruelty.  You  did  not  imagine  that  we  should 
sail  for  England  hoping  that  arrangements 
might  still  be  made  to  secure  lis  a  perma^ 
ncnt  home — and  with  the  alternative  of  acr 
cepting  the  hospitality  of  an  utter  stranger." 
jVnd  leaning  her  head  on  the  table  she  sobbed 
long  and  bitterly. 

But  Mary  Dupre's  moments  of  weakness 
were  few.  She  roused  herself:  she  remem- 
bered that  she  had  to  act  for  her  beloved 
brother  as  well  as  for  herself; — that  she  had 
no  one  to  look  to  for  directions  or  encou- 
ragement i — that  everything  must  be  arranged 
and  settled  in  the  shortest  possible  time; — 
and  that  all  those  arrangements  depended  uu 
ht-r.     Mr.  Patterson's  letter  advised  that  the 
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house,  fumituie,  &c.  should  be  sold  before 
her  departure,  as  it  would  save  trouble,  and 
expense  of  agency  conmiissioiis. 

She  rose,  and  folding  the  letter,  put  on  her 
hat  and  walked  slowly  down  to  Mr.  Morrison's. 

Lionel  was  seated  on  the  terrace,  feeding  « 
green  and  crimson  parroquet,  and  by  him 
stood  little  Annie,  her  sweet  smiling  face  in- 
tently watching  him.  They  both  ran  towards 
the  gate. 
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live  ? — with  Sir  WiUiam — with  my  grandia- 
thc-r?" 

"  He  is  dead,"  murmured  Maiy  with  a  sigh. 

There  was  a  pause :  it  was  broken  by  Annie 
Morrison,  who  exclaimed, — 

"  Ah !  if  I  had  a  brotlier  or  sister  I  should 
not  care  how  or  where  I  lived,  so  long  as  we 
were  together!" 

"  Nor  do  I  care,  so  long  as  I  am  with  ijoit, 
Marj- !  "  and  Lionel  flung  his  arms  passionately 
round  his  sister's  neck. 

"  There  is  but  one  tiling  I  wisli,  Mr,  Mor- 
rison," said  Mary,  as  she  stood  with  the  long 
inventory  in  her  hand,  prepared  to  see  all 
those  familiar  articles  of  household  furniture 
given  up  to  the  liammer.  "  I  wish  to  have 
my  father's  reading-desk  and  table,  and  the 
old  clock ;  I  have  so  often  heard  it  strike  the 
liours  when  I  have  been  watching  by  him." 

"  They  shall  be  bought   in,"  was  the   brief 
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reply;  but  Muy  knew  by  the  tmu  that  the 
<Ad  nun  understood  and  felt  for  her ;  and  she 
tbou^t  of  the  day  when  she  must  part  from 
this  last  frigid,  and  live  among  thoee  who  had 
never  shared  either  her  joy  or  h^  sorrow. 

That  day  came.  The  shores  of  Madeira 
lessmed  in  their  sight  and  grew  dim.  The 
purple  ch)uds  of  evening  sank  lower  and  lower 
till  they  formed  one  huge  bank  along  the  Ay, 
divided  by  a  dear  streak  of  pale  light  from 
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grander  friends.  Write  to  me  ! "  And  for 
years  Mary  did  write  to  luro,  till  afler  seve- 
ral of  her  letters  had  remained  unanswered, 
she  leamt  by  accident  that  lie  had  speculated 
unsuccessfully,  and  died  a  bankrupt.  'Jo 
whom  Annie  was  confided,  eitlier  in  England 
or  Madeira,  ahe  could  not  discover,  though 
she  wrote  two  or  three  times  to  the  girl  her- 
self. 

The  voyage  waa  made  without  danger,  and 
without  incident.  Oh!  the  monotony  of  that 
long  sea-course,  with  a  heart  full  of  anxiety 
for  the  future,  and  regret  for  the  past.  It 
seemed  to  Mary  as  if  it  would  ne\er  end. 
And  yet,  when  they  shouted  "  Land,"  and 
n cared  Port:imouth,  she  shrank  away,  and 
tears  filled  her  eyes.  Even  the  companion- 
ship of  that  vessel  was  preferable  to  the  utter 
strangeness  of  all  that  was  to  come. 

In  Uie  midst  of  a  cold  drizzling  rain  and  a 
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-nhistUng  wind,  they  got  into  the  boats  whi 
were  to  convey  them  to  land;  and  drenched  wid 
spray,  and  half  dead  with  &tigue,  Mary  Dupi 
accompanied  Mr.  Patterson's  servant  (who  I 
been  sent  on  board  to  take  care  of  her  lu^age,)! 
to  the  door  of  a  room  in  the  hotel  where  theyl 
were  to  sleep  that  night.     She  entered  timidly  1 
and  faintly,  and  saw  Mr.  Patterson  standing  on 
the  rug  by  a  newly-lit  fire.     He  was  a  tall, 
elderly  man,  with  pinched  and  spare  features. 
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curtains  wliich  barely  closed  over  a  window 
looking  into  tliti  stable-yard,  "  I  think,  consi- 
dering you  knew  we  were  coming,  Mr.  Patter- 
son, you  might  have  |)rovided  us  a  more  com- 
fortable apartment." 

■  Mr.  Patterson's  countenance  assumed  the 
expression  oi"  a  half-tamed  fallow-deer,  in- 
clined to  eat  a  bit  of  bread  from  your  hand, 
but  afraid  to  advance,  and  ready  to  spring 
away  the  moment  you  move. 

"  Mr.  Dupre,  I  really  beg  your  pardon— 
I  should  have  been  on  board,  but  I  was  su 
late  in  arriving  here;  —  1  have  been  much 
occupied — very  much  occupied, — been  nmkinp 
wilU,  and" 

"  Well,  hut  when  you  did  come,  it  was 
easy  to  order  a  better  room  than  this.  I've 
been  accustomed  to  comfort,  —  and  as  to  ait- 
ting  in  this  room" 

"Certainly,    my    dear  young    gentleman, — 
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certainly,  five  thousand  a-year  entitles  yol 
expect  comforts, — nay,  luxuries;  but 
while  we  must  be  prudent;  I  have  liitb^ 
conducted  every  thing  in  the  most  economi 
manner,  and  Mr.  Bigley" 

"  Mary,   ring   the  bell,    dear,"  intemipA 
Xionel, 

The  hell  was    accordingly  rung, 
shabby  waiter  answered  it,  after  ten  rainutesl 
delay,   and  stood   with    the  door-lock   in   hisl 
band,   but  without  even  troubling  hiniaelf  to  ' 
enquire  why  he  had  been   summoned.      His 
inquisitively  contemplative  face  produced  Irom 
Mary  the   remark, — "  You   told  me  to  ring, 
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"Well  then,  the  liead  waiter;  and  don't 
stand  like  a  fool  with  the  door  in  yoiir  hand, 
making  a  draft  that  will  kill  one  with  the 
rheumatism,  —  the  room's  like  an  ice-house 
already." 

The  head  waiter  came,  with  a  doubtful  cau- 
tious &CC,  like  an  ambassador  with  plenipo- 
lentiarj-  powers. 

"  Is  tliere  no  room  in  the  liouse,  with  pro- 
per furniture  and  a  good  tire!"  thundered 
forth  the  spoiled  heir. 

"  Yea,  sir,  No.  5;  party  just  this  moment 
gone  out;  capital  fire,  sir, — capital  room." 

"  Well,  then,  for  God's  sake  let  us  get  into 
it,  and  order  dinner  there  instantly." 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

In  five  minutes  the  door  was  again  more 
briskly  opened,  and  a  dapper  and  smiling  lit* 
tie  waiter  appeared,  with  a  hea^'y  mosaic  gold 
chain,    to   which  were   appended   more    sc. 
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than  were  entrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton during  the  inconvenient  temporary  ab- 
sence of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  autumn  of 
1834;  and  the  agreeable  notice  of  "  dinner, 
sir,"  was  pronounced  with  a  rapidity  com- 
mensurate with  the  haste  displayed  in  its 
preparation. 

"  Mr.  Patterson,  will  you  take  my  sister?" 

Mr.  Patterson  obeyed;  and  Lionel  followed, 

not  perceiving   that   the   dapper  little  waiter 
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icr  take  advantage  of  Mr.  Bigley's  iiivittt- 
tiua,  af^et  which  arrangements  could  be  made 
satislactory  to  all  parties;  aad  amongst  those 
arrougementa  he  presumed  that  of  sending 
Uoncl  to  Etou  would  be  advisable, 

Both  brother  and  sister  were  dismayed  at 
Uiis  prospect  of  separation. 

"  With  tlie  expectation  of  five  thousand 
a-ycar,  it  is  fit  aud  proper  that  you  should 
have   ilic   best   of  educations;  and   it   is   Mr. 

Bigley's  opinion  that" 

"  Wliy  can't  I  study  at  liouie  as  1  have 
alvrays  been  accustomed  to  do?" 

■'  My  dear  young  sir,  even  were  it  compa- 
tible with  Mr.  Bigley's  fttmily  arrangements 
to  lake  a  private  tutor  into  liis  house  (which 
would  by  no  means  be  the  case,  for  Mr.  B.'s 
own  sou  was  at  scliuol),  it  is  a  measure  so  ex- 
ceedingly expensive  as  to  be  unwise  aud  in- 
considerate;   for   although  the  expectation  of 
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five  tbousand  a-voar  entitles  you  to  i 
vaatages,  yet  present  economy,  as  iudeed  ] 

Bigley  observes" 

'*  Wlat   an  old    bore   you  are,"  mutteil 
IJonel  balf  aloud,  as  he  raised  a  glass  of  i 
to  his  lips ;  then  setting  it  down  with  an  e:l 
pression  of  disgust,   he  said  angrily,- 
is  not  drinkable,  if  madeira  ever  m  drinkable.i 
Mr.   Patterson,  will  you   be  good  enough  1 
order  claret." 
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whilst  you  arc  a  minor,  even  if  instead  of 
five,  you  had  expectations  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  thousand  a-year,  it  is  unheard  of, — 
I  say  it  18  unlieard  of,  that  you  should  de- 
mand claret  for  your  own  privati'  drinkuig  at 
a  Portsmouth  hoteL  Ruinous,  sir!  ruinous! 
I  am  Bure  if  Mr.  Bigley  could  have  been 
made  aware" 

"  Have  I  but  one  guardian,  sir,  and  is  Mr. 
Bigley  responsible  for  your  conduct  as  well 
as  mine?  I  will  neither  submit  to  be  con- 
trolled by  you  nor  by  him,  as  you  will  find; 
and  for  the  present  I  have  the  honour  of  wish- 
ing you  good  night." 

So  saying  Lionel  rang  the  bell,  desired  to 
be  shewn  to  his  room,  and  left  Mr.  Patterson 
and  Mary  to  b  tetc-tl-t£te. 

There  was  a  dead  pause;  at  length  it  was 
broken  by  a  sort  of  preparatory  hem  on  the 
part  of  the  insulted  guardian.     Mary  dreaded 
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grey  eyes  to  liis  face 
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as  to  follow ;  she  lifted  licr  soft  dark 


th  an  appealing  and 
deprecatory  look,  and  perceived  that  Mr.  Pat- 
terson's nenomness  liad  returned  two-fold. — 
"  Madam,"  said  he,  "you  are  very  young." 

Tliis  obsenation  required  no  reply. 

"  You  are  much  younger  than  I  imagined, 
when  your  good  father  ^\Totc  to  mc  some 
montlis  prenous  to  his  decease,  and  informed 
me  that  you  would   arrange  and  execute  all 


the  opportunity  of  inquiring  al!  that  it  seemed 
necessary'  to  know  for  the  present,  ^iz.  wliere  Mr. 
Bigley  lired,  and  at  what  time  it  was  likely 
thej  should  reach  his  place  of  residence.  Mr. 
Bigley  lived  at  Norfolk,  and  if  the  party  started 
at  eight  in  the  rooming,  they  would  be  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  Mrs,  Bigley  and  her  little 
family  on  the  evening  of  the  succeeding  day. 

Af^er  Mary  had  ascertained  this  fact,  hIil- 
retired ;  and  Mr.  Patterson  having  courteously 
bowed  and  closed  tlie  door,  returned  to  tin? 
table,  drew  it  nearer  the  fire,  and,  gently 
rubbing  his  hands,  prepared  for  that  com- 
fortable enjoyment  of  his  own  society,  which 
h  so  much  more  delightful  to  a  shy  man 
than  the  most  agreeable  circle  that  could  be 
innted  to  meet  him. 

Before  retiring  for  the  night,  Mary  sought 
lier  brother's  room  with  the  intention  of  ei- 
(KMtuinting    with    hiui    on   the    rudeness   and 
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intemperance  wliieli  he  had  shown  towards 
one  who,  however  awkward  in  liis  manner, 
had  evidently  been  acting  honestly,  and,  to 
the  best  of  his  abilities,  in  their  behalf;  and 
had  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  to  fulfil  the 
injunctions  of  their  dead  father;  but,  at  the 
first  few  words,  I^onel  interrupted  her. 

"  I  guess  what  you  are  going  to  say,  Maiy, 
but  it  is  of  no  use ;  I  will  not  itoop  to  be 
governed  and  lectured  by  that  man.  1  obejred 
my  father;  no  one  can  ever  say  I  braved 
my  father's  will;  I  cared  too  much  for  « 
cold  word  from  him,  to  risk  Ids  displeasure; 
I  thank  God  I  cunnot  recal  one  single  I 
stance  in  which  I  voluntarily  angered  him/ 

Mary  interrupted  in  her  turn.  She  did  not 
remind  hor  brother  how  very  little  that  fa- 
ther's authority  had  been  exerted,  or  how 
gently  exercised ;  her  impttlte  was  to  conci- 
liate, and  calculation  could  have  contrived  no 
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belter  method  for  obtaining  influence  over  the 
wayward  lad  by  her  side. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  she,  as  she  kissed  his 
noble  forehead,  "  you  were  a  dutiful  child  to 
the  best  and  fondest  of  fathers.  You  oLeyed 
him  because  be  was  our  father;  but  now, 
Leo,  you  must  learn  to  obey  others;  for  the 
^ake  of  your  own  comfort  and  respectability — 
lor  liii  sake,  Lionel,  you  must  learn  to  obey." 

"  I  tell  you,  never!"  shouted  Lionel,  as  he 
atntck  the  little  table  near  him  with  his  closed 
hand :  *'  I  did  not  obey  my  father,  like  an 
infant,  because  he  WAS  my  father;  I  obeyed 
liim  because  he  knew  when  and  how  to  con- 
ti-ol  me ;  because  my  reason  echoed  every  word 
of  his  reproof;  because  I  knew  that  it  was  for 
my  sake,  for  me,  that  he  opposed  my  caprices ; 
but  if  you  think  I  will  be  tutored  by  that 
shivering,  stammering  fool  Patterson,  or  the 
tyrant  Bigley " 

D  a 


"  You  do  not  know  Mr.  Bigley  yet,"  said 
Ids  sister,  in  a  tone  of  irreptesaible  vexatiou ; 
"  you  may  like  and  respect  him  hereafter." 

"  Oh,  Mary,  Mary !  don't  you  turn  against 
me !  don't  you  try  and  put  me  under  stran- 
gL-rs,  I  have  mortification  enough  in  seeing 
that  my  mother's  fine  relations  are  deter- 
mined not  to  allow  us  to  live  amongst  them — 
I  have  vexation  enough  in  thinking  how  diifer- 
ently  my  father  hoped  and  expected  for  me. 
I  can't  bow  to  those  people — I  can't  and  I 
won't  I  but  a  word  of  your's  shall  lead  me, 
Mary  \  a  wish  of  your's  shall  be  a  command 
to  mel  let  them  send  their  orders  through 
you,  and  I  will  promise  any  tiling!" 

Mary  Dupr^  waited  to  calm  the  passionate 
tears  which  accompanied  this  last  sentence, 
and,  as  she  stole  away  to  her  own  room,  a 
vague  dread  of  that  responsible  futiure  in 
which  she  was  expected  to  perform   the  part 
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of  a  parent  to  the  wild  aad  violent  lad  she 
already  felt  beyond  her  control,  mingled  with 
the  regret  and  misery  which  always  followed 
the  remembrance  of  her  father's  death. 
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70U   ut   in    the  cold,   you  won't  be   able  to  I 
walk  all  the  winter.    Mr.  Patterson,  you  will  I 
find  Mr.  Bigley,  senior,  and  Mr.  Bigley,  ju- 
nior, in  tlie  office." 

Lionel  looked  at  Hyacinth,  and  felt  a  par- 
ticular dislike  to  the  dt,  sallow,  uncomfort- 
able-looking girl,  with  an  enormous  crop  vi 
rough  dark  curls  round  her  lace,  and  sufier- 
ing  from  chilblains.  While  Mary  was  talking 
to  Mrs,  Bigley,  he  suneyed  the  group  at 
ithcT    end 
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door  of  the  red-brick  mansion  which  con- 
tained the  objects  of  his  curiosity,  his  in- 
quiry whether  Mr.  Patterson  thought  hf 
should  like  them,  was  auswered  by  that  gen- 
tleman in  a  bolder  and  more  complimentary 
style  than  usual :  "  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  will  like  them,  but  I  am  sui-e  they  will 
like  you." 

The  consequence  of  this  agreeable  intinia- 
tioa  was,  that  Master  Lionel  Dupr£  sprang 
out  of  the  carriage  in  the  best  of  tempers, 
■■  he  stood,  a  victim  to  Mr,  Patterson's 
mtioduction,  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Blg- 
ntting-room  with  a  glow,  half  of  return- 
ing warmth  and  half  embarrassment,  and  a 
smile  equally  divided  between  good-nature  iuid 
amusement,  the  first  thing  that  struck  every 
one  was  his  excessive  beauty ;  on  which  the 
youngest  daughter  of  tlie  family  thus  openly 
commented : — 
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At   this  juncture,    "  Mr.    Bigley, 
and    Mr.     Bigley,   junior,"    accompaniel 
Mr.  Patterson,  entered  the  room. 

Lionel   eagerly   looked   towards   tlie 
whom  he  had  begun  involuntarily  to  cc 
as  "  haWng  authority  over  him,"  but  ni 
could   be  less  calculated  to  inspire  awe  I 
the   attorney's   personal    appearance : 
tal   miui,   in  a  yellow  wig,  with  legs  bear 
n   very   small    proportion    to   the   body 
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menced  a  conversation  on  their  side,  and  ] 
Biglej    and    Man-    still    appearing    occud 
viiih  each  other,  Lionel  devoted  his  attena 
to  Rosabel,  and  became   exceedingly  amuj 
witJi   her  childish   grace  and  merriment, 
even   undertook   to   narrate   a   long  story, 
the   midst   of  vliich  he   vras    interrupted 
the   attorney,   who,    rising  and   leaning   thi 
lingers  on  the  tea-table,  uttered  the  ibllou-ingl 
brief  oration  : 


woman's  reward.  5f> 

lashes,  and  the  colour  in  her  cheek  deepeued 
to  crimson. 

"  Come,  that  m  a  very  pretty  cliild,"  thought 
Lionel ;  "  and  the  fmr  girl  they  call  Jane,  is 
nice-looking;  I  wonder  can  she  be  the  gover- 
ness ?  she  ia  not  the  least  like  any  of  the  others." 

All  doubt  on  this  subject  was  speedily  put 
an  end  to  by  Mrs.  Bigley  herself,  who,  call- 
ing to  the  object  of  his  attention,  abruptly 
presented  her  as,  "  Miss  Bigley,  Mr.  B.'s  daugh- 
ter; a  great  deal  older  than  any  of  mine — 
Hyacintli  is  my  eldest." 

A  very  slight,  almost  imperceptible  i^niilc 
stole  round  the  comers  of  Jane  Biglej's 
mouth  as  she  curtsied  to  the  new  comers. 
Her  manner  was  equally  free  from  forwaid- 
iicss  and  embarrassment,  and  as  Lionel  turned 
to  Ills  sister,  he  saw  the  expression  of  pleased 
approval  on  her  countenance  also,  and  both 
cordially  greeted  their  new  acquaintance. 
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'•  How  cold  it  is.~  said  LioDel,  as  lie  drew 
n  rhair  md  sat  down  on  the  ( 
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iK-artily  bj  the  hand,  and  clapping  him  on 
the  shoulder  at  the  same  time,  exclaimed, 
'■  well,  young  gentleman,  and  how  are  you?" 
young  Dupre  could  scarcely  contain  his  as- 
toiiialuiient  and  indignation. 

Bigley  junior,  or  Henry  Bigley,  Uke 
Jane,  did  not  belong  tn  the  large  second 
brood  in  his  father's  house ;  and  after  a  word 
or  two  of  kind  but  inaudible  notice  to  Hya- 
ciDth,  during  which  he  pointed  twice  to  the 
foot  whose  ills  so  weighed  on  the  minds  of 
^^e  iamily,  he  retreated  into  the  back-ground, 
t  to  be  welcomed  by  his  own  sister, 
I  pretty  fece  was  lit  with  smiles  at  tlie 
first  glimpse  of  bis  slight  sliuffling  figure 
when  he  entered  the  room,  and  who  now 
appeared  to  be  chatting  merrily  to  amuse 
liiui  after  tlie  fatigue  and  confinement  uf  the 
attorney's  olHce. 

Mr.  Bigley  and  Mr.  Patterson  having  com- 


menced  a  coii versa tiuii  un  ilu-ir  .sido,  anil  Mis. 
Bigley  and  Maty  still  appearing  uccupied 
with  each  other,  Lionel  devoted  his  attention 
to  Roctabel,  and  became  exceedingly  amtued 
with  her  childish  grace  and  merrimcmt.  H« 
even  undertook  to  narrate  a  long  t^/arj,  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  attorney,  who,  rising  and  leaning  thiee 
fingers  on  the  tea-table,  uttered  the  following 
brief  oration : 

"  To-morrow,  at  twelve,  the  papers  relating 
to  the  late  Mr.  Dupr^'s  affairs  will  be  laid 
before  you,  Miss  Mary,  and  your  brother. 
The  will  shall  be  read  to  you,  though  you 
doubtless  recollect  its  contents ;  and  M[.  Pat- 
m.vsfir  will  attend;  1  shall  be 
^  suggestions  you   may 
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twelve  precisely,  to-morrow,  in  my  study;" 
and,  lighting  his  bed-room  candle,  Mr.  Big- 
iey  departed  to  rest. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  breakfast 
was  over,  Mrs.  Bigley  ushered  her  guests 
ioto  a  large  cold  drawing-room,  with  linen 
covers  on  most  of  tlie  furniture,  and  ditto 
uu  all  the  chandeliers.  About  four  really 
fine  pictures,  several  hideous  tiloueltes,  and 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  bad  miniatures 
and  tolerable  e»gra\inga,  in  very  shewy  frames, 
relieved  at  intervals  the  bareness  of  the  walls, 
which  were  papered  in  pale  peach  colour,  with 
gold  mouldings  and  cornices.  Each  table  had 
a  carved  ivory  or  filigree  silver  work-box 
under  a  glass-case,  and  one  or  two  other 
equally  useful  articles;  on  the  cliimney-piece, 
amid  a  confused  selection  of  screens  and  ill- 
painted  card-racks,  stood  a  large  French  clock, 
with  a  musical   box  below,   and   an   or-molu 
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groupe  above,  representing  an  old  man  row- 
ing a  little  boy  in  a  boat  the  size  of  a  cockle- 
shell, and  inscribed  was  the  ingenious  and 
novel  device,  "  Le  Tems  fait  passer  I' Amour." 

The  only  person  in  the  room  was  Hya- 
cinth, who,  looking  more  uncomfortable  than 
ever,  sat  vainly  endeavouring  to  warm  her- 
self at  tlie  smoky  and  reluctant  fire  which 
lialf-filled  the  magnificent  polislied  grate. 

"  How  cold  it  is,"  said  Lionel,  as  lie  drew 
a  chair  and  sat  down  on  the  opposite  side. 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  cold  in  this  room,"  said 
Hyacinth,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

There  was  a  pause = 

"  Can  you  lend  me  a  book  ? "  reaiuned  young 
Dupr^,  looking  round  as  if  seeking  for  some 
stray  publication. 

"  I  can  fetcli  you  one  ;  there  are  no  books 
in  this  room." 

"  By  Jove  though,  here  m  one;   the  pam- 
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phlet  Mr.  Patterson  thought  so  clever,  upon 
steam  machinery ;  this  will  do ;  give  ine  a 
paper-knife." 

"  There  is  no  paper-knife  in  this  room,  but 
you  can  take  a  card  from  the  maniel-piecc, 
it  will  cut  the  leaves  quite  as  well." 

"  No,  never  mind ;  perhaps  he  wants  to  bind 
his  pamphlets,  and  dislikes  their  being  opened 
carelessly ;  I  remember  my  father  used  to  dis- 
like it.  I  know  what  I'll  do — I'll  make  me- 
morandmna  of  what  I  wish  to  say  to-day ;  I 
dare  say  Mary  will  get  sad  and  nervous  when 
the  will  is  read,  and  that  will  put  every  thing 
out  of  my  head," 

"Are  you  looking  for  any  thing?"  mur- 
mured his  chilly  companion,  as  she  observed 
Lionel  shifting  from  table  to  table  enquiringly. 

*'  Yes,  I'm  looking  for  a  blotting-book  and 
an  inkstand;  where  are  they?" 

"  A   blotting-book !    dear   me,    tlicre    is    no 
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blotting-book  in  thu  room;  and  none  of  the 
inkstands  have  an;  ink  in  them,  mama's  so 
a&aid  of  their  being  broken," 

"  Why  is  there  nothing  in  this  room?"  said 
Lionel,  with  impatient  irony,  as  he  returned 
and  flung  himself  back  in  his  chair;  "and 
why  do  you  sit  here,  if  it  is  the  most  com- 
fortless room  in  the  house ! " 

"  We  never  ch  sit  here,"  said  Hyacinth,  in 
a  more  plaintive  tone  than  slie  had  hithertu 
assumed,  "  except  when  tliere's  company.  We 
Mit  in  the  room  where  you  found  us  last  night." 

"  How  you  shiver,"  said  her  companion,  as 
slie  concluded  the  last  phrase. 

"Yes;  it  is  pai'tly  having  on  this  white 
gown;  you've  no  idea  how  cold  it  is,  after  my 
brown  merinos." 

"  And  why  do  you  wear  it,  when  you  have 
already  got  a  cold?" 

"We  always  da  wear  white   when   there' 
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company  ;  and  mania  particularly  desirc-d  when 
t/ou  came —  " 

"  I  ara  sure,"  said  Lionel,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair  with  half  a  yawn  and  half  a.  laugh, 
"  /  don't  care  what  gown  you  wear.  How 
old  are  you  ? " 

"  fm  fourteen," 

"  And  how  old  is  Rosabel  ?  " 

"  Ten,  She  seems  much  younger  because 
she  Haa  such  baby  ways ;  but  she  was  ten  last 
montli.  She  waa  called  baby  till  she  was  six, 
and  then  papa  forbid  it." 

"  I  wish  you'd  fetch  her,"  ejaculated  Lionel, 
tliis  tiine  witli  an  undisguised  yawn. 

'  It  hurts  me  so  to  move;  but  I  will." 

'  No,  no ;  don't  go  if  it  gives  you  pain." 

■'  Oh  it  isn't  much ;  and  mama  particularly 
desired  everytliing   sliould    be  done   to  amuse 

TOU." 

"  I  wonder  if  that  is  the  reason  she  left  you 
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eyas  sparkling  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Bigley  stood,  leaning  his  back 
the  mantel-piece,  humming  a  tune  and 
with  the  seals  of  his  watch. 

"  Father,"  said  Hyacinth  timidly,  "  I 
I  am  very  ill." 

"  Are  you,  my  dear  ?  "  responded  Mr. 
ley,  in  a  tone  which  proved  he  had  not  h< 
or  at  least  noticed,  the  drift  of  her  speech. 

"  I  think,  father^"  persisted  she,  *'  that 
ma  has  not  had  time  lately  to  see  how  very 
I  am.     Jane  says  it  isn*t  a  common  cold.*' 

''  Your  mother*s  head  is  full  of  schemes,  mj 
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object  of  80  much  criticism,  when  she  reached 
the  first  landing-place. 

"  Certainly,  my  love :  come  in." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigley  were  talking  earnest- 
ly, and  paused  when  she  came  in. 

"  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  B.,  that  Cinthy  looks 
remarkably  well  in  blue  and  white  ? " 

Mr.  B.  nodded  assent. 

"  But  what  have  you  done  with  Mr.  Dii- 
pre,  my  dear  Hyacinth  ? " 

"  Mr.  Dupr^  want*  Rosabel,  and  begged  me 
lo  fetch  her." 

"  There,  Mr.  Bigley  !  there ;  who  was 
right  ? " 

Hyacinth,  without  noticing  tliis  mysterious 
burst  of  triumph  on  her  mother's  part,  pro- 
ceeded : — "  He  wants  Rosabel ;  and  I  wish  you 
would  allow  Catherine  to  dress  her  hair  and 
take  her  down,  for  indeed  I  am  quite  ill  with 
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my  cold,  and  Mr.  Dupr^  ia  not  the  leaat 
amused  with  any  of  us  but  Rosabel." 

"  I  will  take  her  down  myself,"  said  Mrs. 
Bigley,  as  she  bustled  out  of  the  room,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Bigley  stood,  leaning  his  hack  against 
the  riantel-piece,  huniinuig  a  tune  and  playing 
with  the  seals  of  his  watch. 

"  Father,"  said  Hyacinth  timidly,  •'  J  think 
I  am  very  ill," 

"  ^re  you,  my  dear  ?  "  responded  Mr.  Big- 
ley, in  a  tone  which  proved  he  bad  not  heard, 
ur  at  least  noticed,  the  drift  of  her  speech. 

"  I  thiidt,  father,"  persisted  she,  "  that  ma- 
ma has  not  had  time  lately  to  sec  how  very  ill 
1  am.     Jane  says  it  isn*t  a  common  cold." 

"  Your  mother's  head  is  full  of  schemes,  my 
dear,"  said  her  father  roughly,  aa  he  left  the 
room  to  prepare  for  the  interview  with  Mr. 
Patterson  and  his  ward,  and  Hyacinth  leaned 
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her  aching  head  against  the  foot  of  her  mo- 
ther's bed  and  cried  hitteriy. 

It  would  have  greatly  increaaed  Lionel's 
horror  of  her  ugliness  if  he  had  seen  her, 
more  chilled  than  ever  after  this  fit  of  weep- 
ing, draw  a  faded  shawl  over  tlie  white  dress 
which  was  worn  for  "  company,"  and  creep 
almost  into  the  fire ;  with  her  shoulders  up  to 
her  cars,  and  her  eyes  and  mouth  swelled  and 
heaiy,  as  only  excessive  weeping,  superadded 
to  a  feverish  cold,  can  make  them. 

Mr.  Bigley  spoke  the  truth  when  he  harsh- 
ly alluded  to  his  wife's  head  being  full  of 
schemes.  She  liad  already  in  fancy  appropri- 
ated Lionel  Dupre  as  a  husband  to  lier  really 
pretty  little  Rosabel ;  and  )iad  spent  great 
part  of  the  morning  in  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade Mr.  B.  not  to  send  the  young  lad  away, 
hut  to  educate  him  in  the  house.  The  point 
had  been  long  and  obstinately  combated,  Mr. 


Bigley  averring  that  there  scarcely  ever  was 
an  instance  of  two  people  falling  in  love  who 
had  been  used  to  live  together  as  children ; 
and  that  "  that  Paul  and  Virginia  nonsense 
was  all  fudge."  That  it  was  much  more  likely 
that  the  young  mail  would  be  taken  with  her 
seeing  her  only  in  his  holidays,  and  at  inter- 
vals, &c.  &c.;  and  Mrs.  Bigley  arguing  it  her 
way,  till  at  length  she  wrung  from  her  hus- 
band a  promise  or  compromise,  that  "  if  the 
lad  was  himself  for  going,  he  should  go,  and 
if  he  was  for  staying  he  should  stay,  and  be 
put  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor;  but  for 
his  own  part  he  had  just  as  soon  Ills  daughter 
married  an  honest  lawyer." 

In  the  interview  of  that  day  the  point  was 
settled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Marj',  Lio- 
nel, and  Rosabel's  mama;  it  was  also  arranged 
that  out  of  five  hundred  a-year,  which  was 
settled  on  Mary,  independent  of  her  brother. 
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'   she  should  pay  two  liundred  annually  as   lonj; 
Is  she  chose  to  remain  with   the  Bigleys,  in 
consideration   of    the    comfortable    home    she 
[  would  enjoy. 

As  to  any  further  provision  for  lier,  Mr. 
Duply's  will  was  thus  worded:  —  "I  do 
I  not  here  appoint  my  daughter  Marj-  a  mar- 
I  riage  portion,  because  I  would  not  but  leave 
I  to  her  brother's  generosity  so  great  a  plea- 
I  sure,  not  doubting  that  she  will  receive  from 
I  htm  a  fit  and  liberal  provision."  And  in 
of  his  son  dying  unmarried,  tlien  the 
r  whole  of  the  property  reverted  to  his  daugh- 


A  great  deal  waa  said  about  old  Sir  William 
Clavering,  on  whom,  unfortujiatcly,  Mr.  Du- 
pre  had  principally  depended  for  placing  Lio- 
nel, and  a  great  many  rude  speeches  reported 
as  made  by  the  present  Lord  Clavering,  who 
was  Sir  William's  nephew. 
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terns  for  frouts,  and  straps  for  should! 
and  brown  holland  pinafores  wai 
tapes;  who  produces  six  little  frocks  a 
all  ready  cut  out,  and  sets  lier  maicU 
king  them ;  and  who  herself  superinti 
cooking  of  particular  dishes. 

I  do  wrong  to  speak  in  the  presea 
There  is  no  such  character  now  as  ] 
Icy:    since    our   servant-maids  have   ' 
wear  lace    canczous   and  silk   stock! 
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I  ject  after  that  eveiiuig,  when  ils  they  sat  iii 
I  the  room,  where  theie  was  nothing  but  oma- 
'  ments,  she  turned  with  a  quiet  smile  to  Mrs, 
Bigley.  wlw  WM  yawning  and  rubbing  her 
I  eyes,  and  said, — "  Now,  dear  Mrs.  Bigiey, 
f  that  we  are  all  to  live  as  one  family,  I  trust 
I  you  will  no  longer  think  of  treating  ua  as 
I  strangers,  but  allow  as  to  share  your  usual 
I  occupations.  I  shall  bring  down  my  work- 
I  basket  to-morrow,  for  I  am  sure,  with  so  many 
I  little  people  to  dress,  you  can  give  me  eon- 
I  slant  occupation,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  tu 
■  me  to  help  you  in  any  waj-." 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Bigley's  pleasure  equalled 
I  her  surprise  on  tbis  occasion,  would  be  sajnug 
I  the  utmost  that  language  can  express.  She 
[  was  just  the  sort  of  busy,  bustling  matron 
I  who  has  eternally  on  her  arm  an  enormous 
rbasket  filled  with  patterns  for  backs,  and  pat- 


>u. 


^11  ( 


tors  in  the  world. 

In  proportion  as  education  lub  \,ecM 
universal,    those  who  impart  it   havJ 
objects  of  infinitely  Ie»  consequence.l 
good  old  da^'s,  when  the  dominit;  was  i 
learned  person  not  only  in  the  hoi 
bably  in  the  neighbourhood  wliere  he  I 
the  master  of  the  establishment  cousidero 
as  a  friend  and  companion,  of  whose  t 
ments  he  stood  rather  in  awe,  and  his  yd 
pupils  looked  up  to  him  with  reverence, 
listened  to  his  dictates  with  submission, 
ill  that  is  Dsssed  away. 
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more  use  of  the  energies  Goil  haa  given  us, 
than  we  did  in  those  days. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  it,  or  to  pre- 
sume to  compare  the  quiet  consciousness  of 
doing  one's  duty  in  an  obacuie  comer  of  the 
world,  to  the  glorious  notoriety  of  seeing  one's 
name  in  a  newspaper,  coupled  with  pruse  or 
abuse,  as  the  hiunoui  of  the  time  may  be;  or 
the  comfortable  occupation  of  struggling  to  un- 
dentand,  what  after  all,  wc  are  no  more 
permitted  to  take  part  in,  than  Mrs.  Bigley 
would  have  been,  had  she  known,  poor  dt^ar 
soul,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  phrn.st^, 
"  parliamentary  debate," 

But  even  in  Mrs.  Bigley 's  time  the  charac- 
ter was  going  into  disrepute,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  ambitious  plans  formed  for  her  daugh- 
ter Rosabel; — she  was  a  schemer,  though  not 
exactly  of  the  same  stamp  with  the  chaperons 
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of  the  present  day.  The  march  of  intellect 
had  made  its  first  step;  and  could  Mrs*  B, 
have  lived  till  now,  she  would  have  felt  the 
truth  of  the  French  proverb, — **  Ce  n'est  que 
le  premier  pas  qui  coitte.'' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  The  boyhood  ifaowi  the  n 


Ai  morning  ihovi  the  dfty." 

Milton. 


A  TUTOR  for  Mr.  Lionel  Dupre  was  louiid 
without  difficulty.  There  are  always  thou- 
tasida  of  well-educated,  well-mannered,  and 
well-disposed  young  men,  ready  to  go  through 
all  the  laborious  irksome  stagea  of  that 

Delightful  task,  to  rear  the  tender  thoiigbl, 

for  an   annual  salary,   not  greatly  exceeding, 


J 
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know  better;  they  know  that  nobody  is  sut'h 
a  bore  as  their  private  tutor, — that  nobodv  is 
»uch  a  prig  as  their  private  tutor — that  nobotly 
is  8o  entirely  ridiculous  as  their  private  tutor; 
and  1  have  heard  a  young  gentleman  desire 
hb  private  tutor  to  ring  the  bell  for  his  horses, 
with  a  loun^g  nonchalajice  which  the  fat 
butler  in  bis  father's  house  would  not  have 
borne  for  a  moment,  and  would  rattier  ha\e 
given  up  his  place,  than  consented  to  ohey. 

I    recollect   once  when    dining  with   a   very 
wortliy  family,  quite  e»  favtille,  with  the  little 
Swiss  governess  and  the  private  tutor  at  table, 
the  conversation  turned  on  literature  and  the 
popular  works  of  the  day ;  amongst  those  men- 
tioned, waa  that  cWerest  of  all   stories,   Mr. 
Theodore  Hook's  "  Passion  and  Principle,"  and 
^m      I  involuntarily  appealed  to  Mr.  B.  for  his  opi- 
^^    nion.     "Good  heavens!  my  dear  ma'am,"  said 
^V     the    lady  of   the    house    to    me    after    dinner. 
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"  what  could  iiiduce  you  to  talk  to  Mr.  B. 
on  such  subjects?  We  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  do  so;  you  are  aware  lie  is  only  private 
tutor  to  the  boys," 

To  this  day  it  is  a  mysteiy  to  me  what  the 
lady  exactly  meant;  whether  "  such  subjects" 
as  literary  works  were  those  on  which  a  pri- 
vate tutor  was  unfit  to  give  an  opinion;  or 
whether  "  such  subjects"  as  love-stories  were 
forbidden  topics  with  private  tutors  and  Swiss 
governesses.  I  submitted  sUently  to  the  re- 
buke, made  no  more  observations  to  Mr.  B., 
but  a  great  many  to  myself,  on  the  love  for 
information,  and  respect  for  classical  know- 
ledge which  must  be  instilled  into  the  young 
gentlemen  under  his  care,  by  the  fact  of  see- 
ing their  instructor  treated  as  an  upper  ser- 
vant. 

Mr.  Frank  LanTence,  to  whom  the  educa- 
tion of  Lionel  was  to  be  confided,  was  a  clever 
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looking,  well  tneauing,  generous  minded  young 
man,  with  the  hope  of  a  curacy  ever  in  his 
thoughts,  and  a  Latin  author  generally  in  his 
hand.  The  confusion  and  importance  of  his 
arrival  in  the  monotonous  circle  of  the  Big- 
ley  family,  was  greatly  lessened  by  a  melan- 
choly event, — the  death  of  Hyacinth,  who  had 
been  attacked  by  rapid  fever  aoon  ailer  the 
melancholy  day  of  shivering  spent  in  the  druw- 
ing-room,  and  whose  loss  was  mourned  (as  it 
appeared  to  Lionel),  with  an  unreasonable  and 
preposterous  grief. 

He  was  tired  to  death  of  the  allusions  to 
"poor  Hyacinth's  bright  eyes,"  and  "kind  dis- 
position," and  "  cheerful  ways,"  and  "  compu- 
iitonnble  qualities;"  he  was  embarrassed  at  the 
constant  demands  made  upon  liim  for  synipn- 
thy  and  pity;  he  was  astounded  at  the  disco- 
very, that  one  who  had  to  him  appeared  so 
utterly  uninteresting,  was  reckoned  by  her  la- 


It  is  ceruiii  that  what  Mr,  Lionel  Dupre 
most  felt  with  respect  to  the  deccaae  of  this 
lamented  person,  was  the  increased  duhiess  of 
the  already  very  dull  houae  occupied  by  the 
famiUe  Bigley.  Even  his  Uttie  pet  Rosabel, 
partly  out  of  obedience  to  her  mamu's  opinion 
that  she  ought  not  to  laugh  or  play  so 
soon  after  her  sister's  death,  and  partly  out 
of  real  awe  and  sorrow,  had  ceased  to  romp 
and  teaze  him  while  he  was  reading,  or  invite 
him  to  make  snow-balls  in  the  garden,  and 
pelt  the  little  rosy  face  whose  meny  black  eyes 
were  lifted  so  alTectionately  to  his  own. 

Mr.  Frank  Lawrence  came  therefore,  as  far 
ss  his  pupil  was  concerned,  at  a  most  welcome 
season;  and  Lionel,  glad  of  a  change,  and  wel- 
coming the  novelty  and  excitement  without 
any  dread  of  Ms  new  tutor's  authority,  assumed 
a  cordiality  of  manner  which  did  not  always 
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termined  adhesion  to  his  own  will,  originality. 
She  had  au  excuse  to  give  for  all  he  did  wrong, 
not  only  to  those  around  her,  but  to  her  own 
heart :  and  to  her  the  sunny  side  of  his  cha- 
racter was  ever  uppermost.  And  she  was  re- 
paid in  her  influence  over  him.  "  Very  well ; 
since  Mur^'  makes  a  point  of  it,  I'll  do  it," 
WHS  often  the  excuse  for  yielding,  after  days 
or  hours  of  obstinate  resistance  to  the  will  or 
vrishes  of  others. 

And  Rosabel,  imitating  her  atbnired  young 
friend  in  his  method  of  submission,  told  her 
sister  "  to  make  Lionel  uiik  her  to  do  so  and 
so,  and  then  she  would." 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Bigley,  occupied  with  bis 
office,  and  the  litigious  squabbles  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood ;  satisfied  that  in  Mr.  I^wrence  he 
had  hit  upon  a  quit-l,  excellent  young  man, 
quaMed  in  all  respects  for  liis  situation;  and 
inci'  e    and    more   every   day   to   bit 
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wife's  opinion,  that  Mr.  Dupr^  would  end 
ill  marrj-ing  Rosabel,  troubled  himself  little 
with  any  personal  superiii tendance  of  his  ward; 
allowed  him  every  possible  indulgence,  in  order 
to  make  his  house  agreeable  to  him ;  and  highly 
approved  of  a  lubit  his  young  people  had  ac- 
quired since  Mr.  Lawrence's  domestication 
amongst  them,  of  having  "musical  evenings." 
Nothing  had  ever  been  arranged  more  to  the 
taste  of  the  tired  little  attorney,  who,  stretch- 
ing out  hi*  diminutive  legs,  and  pushing  his 
yellow  wig  very  much  to  one  side,  listened 
with  delight  to  duets  and  trios,  executed  by 
his  daughter  Jane,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  the 
clear  bird-like  voice  of  Rosabel,  with  some- 
times a  note  or  two  chimed  in  by  Lionel, 
whose  favourite  pursuit  was  music,  and  who 
promised   to  have   one   of  the   iinest  ] 


Mrs.   Bigley  had   a   trick  of  sleeping  after 
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dinner,  which  prevented  her  from  receiidit^ 
any  thing  more  on  these  occasions  thaa  the 
negative  pleasure  of  being  luUabyed  to  her 
accustomed  nap.  But  she  too,  was  thoroughly 
contented  with  the  state  of  things,  and  viewed 
Mr.  Lawrence,  Lionel,  Mary,  and  the  pro- 
spects of  her  favourite  little  Rosabel,  throu^ 
one  uniform  medium  of  couleur  de  rose. 

Alas!  for  the  duration  of  human  content- 
ment 1  One  rash  speech  of  Iiis  untoward  and 
rebellious  pupil,  made  Mr.  LawT^nc-e  a  dissa- 
tisfied and  repining  man,  and  spread  diwen- 
siona  through  the  whole  family ; — Mopped  mu- 
Bic  of  an  evening,  and  mirth  of  a  morning ; — 
deprived  Rosabel  of  her  companion ;  and  seat 
poor  quiet  Jane  Bigley  to  weep  for  days  to- 
gether in  her  own  room ! 

It  pleased  Mr,  Lionel,  fired  by  the  a^t 
of  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cr^~,  and  a  troop 
of  gentlemen  in  red  coats,  spurring  ibvir^s^d 
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hunters,  and  hallooing  with  all  the  strength 
of  their  lungs,  to  desire  to  join  "the  hunt," 
and  to  obtain  this,  his  ardent  wish,  everj-  art 
of  persuasion  of  which  he  was  master,  was  put 
into  requisition. 

Mr.  Lawrence  refused  firmly  and  decidedly, 
even  tlioug-h  little  Rosabel  pleaded  for  one  day, 
"  onl^  one  day,  which  could  do  nobody  any 
harm," 

Some  intemperate  answer  was  made  by  the 
disappointed  lad,  which  was  checked  by  Mary, 
who,  laying  her  hand  gently  on  her  brother's 
Rnn,  in  token  of  silence,  said  with  an  appealing 
look,  "  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Lawrence,  you  will  give 
Lionel  your  reasons  for  refusing  what  he  ima- 
gines so  great  a  pleasure ;  and  he  is  no  longer 
a  child  that  he  should  rebel  when  reasoned 
with." 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  LawTence.  calmly,  "  Mr. 
Dupre's  oviTi  good  sense  would  si^gost  to  liim 


^^K  «f  Ae  RBHOL  I  do  Dot  consider  i 
^A  tmm^  ia  jaia  a  d«Bgen>iu  exercise  | 
■Ul^  W  is  louOr  ODAcnistoiiied : — Jt  wml 
W  «i«»«ifia^T  difficult  to  psmrure  a  sale  bal 
for  a  single  dar'c  hnnt,  a  risk  whidi  Mftml 
un  bsdeamn  would  ran ;  and  a  very  expe  I 
$ive  amusement  wii«n  so  obtained. — The  «n  f 
paoioos  with  wIiqiq  he  would  mingle  are  n  ] 
sDcli  as  he  mar  be  trusted  with  till  his  judj 
nient  is  more  cool,  and  he  is  lielter  calculate 


mission  w&s  a   Tirtue ;    and, 
not  practised  it  in  Tain," 

Jane  Bigler  vas  a  good 
moD  matters  a  sensible  girL 
of  the  qualities  so  celebial 
the  head  of  woman's  piide, 
□ess,  and  woman's  dignity; 
door  angiiir  closed  on  the 
she  dropped  her  work,  and 
which  tears  elicited  from  Mr. 
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mission    was    a    virtue ;    and    I    see   _yc 
not  practised  it  in  vain." 

Jane  Sigley  was  a  good  girl,    and   i 
mon  matters  a  sensible  girl.     But  she  liad  | 
of  the  qualities  so  celebrated  In  i 
the  head  of  woman's  pride,  and  woiiian'a  I 
uess,  and  woman^s  dignity ;   therefore  ; 
door  angi'ily  closed  on  the   departing  LicI 
she  dropped  her  work,  and  burst  into  tt  1 
which  tears  elicited  from  Mr.  Frank  Lawn  1 
the   ejaculation   of,  "My   dear   Miss   Bigl 
Jane  !     My  poor  Jane !  "     And  for  a  tBw.\ 
meats  be  did  not  hear,  or  did  not  1 
other   sound    thoji    that   of   the  ciu 
ashamed  sobs  of  the  insulted  girl. 

But  Jane  rose  and  retired  to  her  r 
Mary  followed  her  with  a  heavy  hoa 
then  followed  a  scene  of  utter  confiima 

Mrs.    Bigley    sent  fur   \Ir.    B.,    : 
junior.  &om  the  office :  and  Mr.  B.  i 
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way  to  all  the  impetuous  wrath  iiaturaliy  ex- 
cited by  hearing  that  a  poor  private  tutor 
dared  to  aspire  to  the  h^nd  of  a  flourishing 
attom^'s  daughter :  and  youDg  Mr.  B.  ex- 
pressed his  vexation  and  surprise :  and  Mrs. 
B.,  wbcD  appealed  to  for  her  "daughter's" 
bAppiness,  passionately  replied,  "  Not  nuj 
daughter,  sir :  I  hope  my  girl^  have  more 
sense ; "  and  while  she  spoke,  privately  re- 
flected how  very  inconvenient  it  would  he  to 
see  Rosabel's  half-sister  married  to  the  pri- 
vate tutor  of  her  husband. — And  finally,  Mr. 
Lawrence ,  with  the  tone  of  exhausted  pa- 
tience, addressed  Mr.  Bigley  in  the  words, 
"  Will  you  hear  me,  sir?  "  And  Mr.  B,  se- 
nior politely  replied,  "  No,  sir ;  I  will  hear 
nothing:  you  are  to  hear  me.  ^Ir.  Lionel 
Dupr^  will  forthwith  proceed  to  Eton,  and 
you  will  00  longer  consider  yourself  as  acting 
in   the  capacity   of  tutor   under  my  roof,   the 
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should  be  made  in  the  garden  before  the 
spring  adTanced,  all  was  gloomy,  sileot,  and 
coustiained. 

From  habit,  Jane  had  brought  down  with 
her  a  small  nosegay  of  Neapolitan  violets, 
which,  as  an  experienced  gardener,  she  con- 
trived to  produce  nearly  all  the  year  round; 
but  she  dared  not  present  them,  as  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  do,  unnoticed  and  unre- 
proved;  so    she   sat  picking  off  the  heads  of 
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their  separation.  Mar^-  said  all  this,  and  a 
great  deal  more,  in  those  low,  swtet,  equal 
tones,  which  seemed  ever  to  possess  the  magic 
of  persuading  when  eagerness,  and  passion,  aiid 
remonstrance,  were  in  vain. 

She  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Mr.  Big- 
Icy  shake  hands  witli  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  al- 
lude to  the  possibility  of  Jane  and  a  curacy 
becoming  his  at  some  distant  period ;  and  of 
seeing  Mrs.  Bigley  (melted  by  the  traces  of 
excessive  weeping  on  het  step-daughter's  coun- 
tenance) bestow  a  kind  kiss  on  the  poor  girl's 
forehead,  and  inquire  whether  she  had  a  head- 
ache. 

But  all  this  was  little;  and  when  tliey  met 
before  dinner,  instead  of  a  merry  chat  round 
the  Urc,  and  looking  out  music  at  tho  piano, 
and  settling  what  books  should  be  sent  for 
from   the  little  library,   and  what   alterations 
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ahould  be  made  in  the  garden  before  the 
spring  advanced,  all  was  gloomy,  silent,  and 
constrained. 

From  habit,  Jane  had  brought  down  with 
her  a  small  nosegay  of  Neapolitan  violets, 
which,  as  an  experienced  gardener,  she  con- 
trived to  produce  neatly  all  the  year  round ; 
but  she  dared  not  present  them,  as  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  do,  unnoticed  and  unre- 
proved;  so  she  sat  picking  off  the  heads  of 
the  poor  violets,  one  by  one,  and  throwing 
them  on  the  rug,  and  Mr.  Frank  Lawrence 
«t  looking  at  the  tug  where  they  fell. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mary,  breaking  the  long 
silence,  "  I  wonder  Lionel  does  not  return." 

Little  Rosabel  sighed.  "  I  hope  he  will 
come  back  safe,"  said  she. 

"  Good  heavens,  Rosa!"  said  Mrs,  Bigley, 
as  Mary  started  up ;  "  why  ?  do  you  know 
where  he  is?" 
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"  I  don't  hioiv  positively,  but  I  am  sure 
he  is  gone  to  limit ;  I  am  quite  sure,  by  the 
way  he  shut  the  door,  that  he  waa  going  to 
do  the  very  tiling  Mr.  Lawrence  forbid  him 
to  do.  He  always  shuU  the  door  that  way 
wbeu  he  is  determined.  Besides,"  added  she, 
liesitatingly,  "  T  followed  him,  and  he  turned 
round  and  desired  me  not  to  come  ai'ter 
him;  and  I  said,  I  only  wished  to  say,  if  he 
hunted,  to  take  no  horse  but  Fanner  Long's ; 
And  he  patted  my  cheek,  and  stood  as  if 
thinking  whether  he  would  go  or  not,  and 
just  as  I  bad  began  to  beg  him  to  mind 
Mr.  Lawrence,  he  went  away  ver)-  passioii- 
atfiy." 

Mr.  Lawrence  rose,  took  his  hat,  and  on 
his  return,  after  an  absence  of  half-an-hour, 
informed  Mr.  Bigley  that  Farmer  Long  AaW 
been  applied  to,  and  had  lent  his  horse  to 
Master  Lionel  Dupr^,  totally  unconscious  that 
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in  so  doing  he  was  offending  the  liigher  pow- 
ers; that  the  farmer  assured  him,  the  horse 
was  not  only  the  best  in  hb  possession,  but 
the  beat  for  miles  round;  a  capital  hunter, 
and  well  known  to  the  gentlemen  of  "  The 
Hunt,"  many  of  whom  were  in  the  habit  of 
borrowing  it,  and  paying  very  liighly  for  the 
loan. 

Nothing  more  could  be  done ;  but  tlie  agony 
of  suspense  endured  by  Mary  Dupr^  during 
that  long  silent  dinner  and  two  dreary  hours 
which  followed,  may  be  imagined  by  those 
who  have  felt  as  she  did. 

Mr,  Bigley,  who  had  a  pecidiarly  liappy 
knack  of  jesting  at  wrong  times  and  places, 
and  who  was  embarrassed  and  annoyed  by 
the  want  of  merriment  in  the  party,  addressed 
her  abruptly  thus; 

"  Why,  Miss  Mary,  you  look  quite  down- 
hearted; never  fear,  the  young  gentleman  will 
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come  home  safe  enough.  Many 'a  the  day 
IVe  been  out  when  I  was  young,  and  never 
even  bad  a  fall ;  so,  cheerily  ho !  as  Rosa 
siugs,  and  don't  look  as  anxious  as  a  hen 
who  has  hatched  ducks,  and  sees  them  strim 
for  the  first  tune." 

Mary  had  watched  often  and  anxiously,  and 
it  was  with  a  calm  smile  she  looked  up,  ra- 
ther in  acknowledgment  of  being  spoken  to, 
than  exactly  conscious  of  what  was  said ;  then, 
bending  over  her  embroidery  as  tlie  awful  pic- 
ture of  her  brotber's  dead  body  carried  home- 
wards, flitted  before  her  excited  mind,  she 
murmured,  "  if  it  be  God's  will,"  and  fan- 
ned she  could  bear  even  thai,  and  resign 
herself  to  the  decree  of  heaven. 

A  hurried  rap  at  the  door  startled  tlie  silent 
tircle. 

"  Sometliing  has  happened,"  said  Rosabel, 
that  is  not  his  knock." 
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A  heavy  step  ascended  the  stairs,  and  Far- 
mer Long  entered,  wiping  Ida  brow,  and  evi- 
dently Ijoth  vexed  and  alarmed;  he  began  a 
rapid  and  confused  apology,  and  a  long  eu- 
logium  on  the  horse  he  had  lent  "  the  young 
gentleman;"  declared  he  had  lads  of  his  own, 
and  would  not  have  minded  either  of  them 
riding  it;  that  it  was  "  the  greatest  accident 
as  ever  was,"  and  must  proceed  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  poor  young  gentleman  how  to 
manage  a  horse. 

Mr.  Bigley  and  Mr.  Lawrence  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  make  him  answer  more  con- 
nectedly. He  rambled  on  till  Mary,  rising 
and  clinging  to  his  arm,  said  breathlessly: 

"  Forgive  me,  sir!  we  know — ^we  believe  it 
all — we  ore  quite,  quite  satisfied ;  now,  tell 
nie — Master  Dupr^  has  been  thrown  ? " 

"  Yes,  miss ;  lie  would    leap    by    the    great 
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oak  across  Fanner  Stunt's  meadow^  and  you 
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"  No  matter,  no  matter — ^where  was  he  car- 
ried?" 

''  To  the  surgeon's,  miss ;  and  the  black 
mare  trotted  home  alone,  by  which  I  mis- 
gave"  

"  Yes,  yes ;  is  Master  Dupr6  much  hurt  ? 
is  he  at  the  surgeon's?" 

"  No,  ma'am,  they're  bringing  him  here ; 
and  I  ran  afore  'em,  to  prepare  ye  like.  He's 
broke  his  arm,  that's  all." 

"  Thank  God!"  said  Mary,  as  she  sank 
back  in  her  chair;  and  another  double  rap 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  bearers  with 
Lionel. 

It  was  a  simple  fracture ;  but  the  shoulder 
had  been  sprained  in  the  fall,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly painful;   the   surgeon   feared  fever. 
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and  recommended  quiet  for  a  day  or  two. 
We  need  not  say  tbat,  under  Mary's  expe- 
rienced nursing,  his  orders  were  strictly  at- 
tended to,  and  her  young  brother  rapidly  re- 
covered. 

It  was  the  day  after  he  had  reinovetl  to  the 
sitting-room,  that  Mr.  LawTcnce  entered  with 
a  grave  and  sad  countenance,  to  bid  him  fare- 
well. He  spoke  briefly,  offered  a  few  words 
of  advice  on  general  topics,  never  once  al- 
luded to  Uie  cause  of  liis  dismissal,  and  shook 
hands  affectionately  with  his  late  pupil  as  he 
concluded. 

Mary  was  touched,  and  her  voice  slightly 
faltered  as  she  said  "  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Law- 
rence, if  ever  Lionel  has  any  thing  in  his 
power  which  may  tend  to  promote  your  hap- 
piness, he  will  not  forget  that  it  is  a  debt 
he    owes   you ;"   and    she    looked    towards    her 
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brother  as  if  expecting  him  to  confirm  liev 
words. 

There  was  a  sh'ght  impatience  in  his  tone 
as.  raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  he  replied, 
■'  of  course,  of  course ;  Mr.  Lawrence  must 
feel  that.  If  Bigley  was  not  such  a  com- 
plete ass — such  a  bigoted  fool — but  I  can't 
undo  it  now ;"  and  he  turned  reatlessly  on  the 
couch  where  he  lay. 

"  True,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence,  hastily.  "  iind 
we  will  hope  all  is  for  the  best.  Farewell! 
And  God  bless  you,"  added  ho  earnestly,  as  he 
turned  to  Mary.  "God  bless  you,  and  assist 
you  in  your  task." 

His  eye  fell  on  young  Dupr^  as  he  uttered 
the  last  words,  and  Mary  called  to  mind  lier 
fntlicr's  assurance  tJiat  she  could  act  the  poit 
of  II  parent  towards  his  son.  It  icaa  a  heavy 
tusk. 
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Oil,  Lionel !  my  own  dear  brother ! "  said 
she  after  a  pause,  "  I  think  you  do  not  feel 
exactly  what  you  have  done ;  or  how  unhappy 
you  have  made  two  people  by  a  foolish  word." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  fretting  about  it  now, 
Mary?     It  is  not  my  fault,  but  old  Bigley's." 

"  No  Lionel,  no !  And  you  allowed  Mj-, 
Lawrence  to  go  so  strangely:  —  your  manner 
was  so  cold.  You  never  even  expressed  a 
hope  to  hear  from  him,  though  it  is  the  only 
way  poor  Jane  Bigley  can  ever  know  how  he 
is  getting  on,  and  though  it  would  have  been 
merely  common  civility  and  kindness  towards 
one  who  has  been  with  you  more  than  two 
years." 

"  I  know  my  manner  was  cold,"  said  Lionel 
vehemently,  "  because  he  was  so  to  me.  Hear 
the  difference  of  his  '  God  bless  you,*  to  i/ou, 
and  his  farewell  to  me.  He  never  even  alluded 
to  Jane  or  to  himself,  or  in  any  way  appeared 
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tn  pxpect  me  to  feel  for  him  :  and  that  was 
exactly  what  chilled  and  provoked  me.  He 
advised  me  on  other  subjects, — on  topics  of 
education, — but  he  never  spoke  to  me  as  if  I 
had  a  human  heart  beating  in  my  breast.  He 
r  seemed  to  feel  that  I  mutt  be  grieved  at 
doing  him  an  injury,  but  avoided  it  aU.  He 
never  did  understand  me,  and  I  hate  cold  re- 
served people ! " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mary,  gently,  "he  wished 
tfi  avoid  all  that  might  appear  like  a  reproach 
lo  you,  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  expect 
him  to  speak  Jirst  on  the  subject  of  that  day's 
dispute.  But  you  should  have  mastered  any 
little  feeling  of  irritation  at  his  supposed  cold- 
ness :  few  young  men,  Lionel,  would  have  be- 
hxved  with  so  much  sense  and  sweet  temper. 
He  is  going  home  to  his  widowed  mother,  (to 
whose  income  he  annually  added  a  trifle  while 
he  wa*  in  regular  employment,)  to  be  rather 
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fewer  and  f^ter,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  ceased  to  be  a  child. 

There  was  a  long,  long  pause.  Mary  pic- 
tured to  lierself  the  young  tutor's  return  home. 
In  Uaicy  she  went  over  the  arguments  he  would 
make  use  of  to  persuade  his  mother  that  he 
was  not  distressed,  or  disappointed,  or  impo- 
verished by  this  sudden  change  of  settled  plans. 
She  thought  of  the  hopes  he  might  suggest; 
the  cheering  and  aifecdoiiate  speeches  lie  would 
make.  In  fancy  she  saw  their  little  meal  con- 
cluded, and  the  two  chairs  drawn  closer  to  the 
fire;  and  l/ten,  perhaps,  the  confession  made 
that  something  bitterer  than  poverty  or  diffi- 
culties weighed  on  the  son's  heart :  that  a 
dream  of  a  quiet  comfortable  home  had  been 
destroyed  by  a  boy's  folly,  and  the  want  of 
as  much  money  as  would  purchase  a  buhl 
book-case. 

Lionel  spoke  1  she  started.     "  Yes,"  said  he, 
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"I'm  heartily  glad  I'm  going  to  Eton;  and 
glad  too  that  it  has  all  been  managed  for  me. 
I  intended  to  have  so  decided  when  I  came 
home  that  day.  Lord  Alfred  Arlington,  and 
Jack  Coiiolly,  {who  were  the  only  men  who 
did  not  leap  over  me  as  I  lay  in  the  ditch, 
and  stopped  to  see  if  I  was  dead  or  alive,) 
hoth  said  I  had  been  brought  up  like  a  girl. 
Lord  Alfred  is  only  a  year  older  than  I  am, 
and  be  has  been  alone  to  Jack  Conolly's 
shooting  place  in  Ireland,  and  has  a  filly  to 
atart  for  the  Doncaster  cup  next  races.  It  is 
quite  ridiculous  the  care  that  has  been  taken 
of  me,  and  thank  God  it's  over  now,  and  I'm 
a  free  man  ! " 

Mary  did  not  aiisw-er,  but  she  sighed.  And 
Lionel  knew  there  was  disappointment  and 
displeasure  in  her  sigh. 
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I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is  erau-^ 
lation ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical ;  nor 
the  courtier's,  which  is  proud ;  nor  the  soldier's,  which 
is  ambitious ;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politic ;  nor 
the  lady's,  which  is  nice ;  nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all 
these :  but  it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own. 

Shakspeare. 

Now,  master  Slender? 


Alas !  rd  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the  earth, 
And  bowled  to  death  with  turnips. 

Ibid. 

After  Lionel's  departure  for  Eton^  Mary's 
heart  sank  more  than  it  had  yet  done.  The 
constant  interest  and  constant  excitement 
which  his  presence  kept  alive  being  over,  she 
had  more  leisure  to  think  of  herself^  and  her 
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without  eticapuig:  and  elasticity  of  apirits 
will  often  enable  ua  to  bear  without  mur- 
inuring  what  no  voluntary  resolution  could 
have  made  tolerable. 

.\nother  ailment  may  be  alleged  in  ex- 
cuse of  tile  apparently  disproportionate  de- 
gree of  courage  with  which  we  meet  tlie 
greater  and  the  lesser  evils  of  human  lift. 
We  are  occuatonted  to  prepare  m  some  sort 
for  the  former :  we  do,  as  the  poet  expresses  it. 

Nerve  oiinelvea  lo  bear, 
and   malte   a   sort  of  glory  of  resistance,    as 
thoi^h  in  baffling  sorrow  we  contended  with 
an    enemy,   and    determined    to   conquer,   or 
silently  feel  the  sword  and  die. 

For  the  e%'ery  day  ills  of  existence  there 
is  no  such  effort  at  preparation;  or  if  made. 
we  sink  at  last.  The  bow  cannot  always  be 
bent.  The  languid  liour  creeps  on,  when  the 
cloud  and  the  storm  seem  d;irker  and  heavier. 
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&  burden  than  a  support,  till  he  cao  i 
tind  a  situation  like  that  he  lost  throi^h  >l 
imprudence.  He  is  suffering  under  great  i 
appointment,  and  great  anxiety  for  the  iiiti  1 
Indeed,  Lionel,  you  are  very  blind  if  you  ' 
Dut  sec  that  he  is  a  most  amiable  young  moo  j 

"I  see  that  you  are  an  angel,  Mary!"  said  1 
brother,  as  the  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes,  a' 
bo  flung  his  amis  round  her  neck;  "And  i 
iliat  you  could  have  «-isiicd  said  to-day,  I  wi 
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ben<ling  atteiiUvely  over  the  open  page,  nor 
repress  with  gentle  words  the  capricious  eager- 
ness with  which,  despising  the  slowly-acquired 
knowledge,  her  young  dreamer  indulged  iti 
theories  and  speculations  of  his  o^vn.  And  the 
evenings,  which  had  been  gradually  taking  a  cu- 
lour  from  the  tastes  of  the  majority  who  took 
part  in  them,  resumed  their  original  insipidity. 

Rosabel,  little  Rosabel,  as  she  was  still 
called  by  her  elder  sisters,  though  she  shot 
up  like  a  slight  creeper  with  crimson  blos- 
soms, now  and  then  carolled  out  a  fragment 
of  some  half-forgotten  song;  and  once  Mr. 
Bigley,  junior,  inopportunely  observed,  "  Are 
we  nerer  to  have  any  re^fling,  or  anything  of 
that  sort  again!"  to  the  manifest  confusion  of 
liis  siat^  Jane,  who  had  been  Frank  Law- 
rence's most  attentive  listener  while  those 
readings  lasted. 

But  in  general  every  member  of  the  family 
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"  I'm  heartilj  glad  I'm  going  to  Eton ;  and 
glad  too  that  it  has  all  been  managed  for  me. 
I  intended  to  have  so  decided  when  I  came 
home  that  day.  Lord  Alfred  Arlington,  and 
Jack  ConoUy,  (who  were  the  only  men  who 
did  not  leap  over  me  as  I  lay  in  the  ditch, 
and  stopped  to  see  if  I  was  dead  or  alive,) 
both  said  I  had  been  brought  up  like  a  girl. 
Lord  Alfred  is  only  a  year  older  than  I  am, 
and    he    has    been    alone    to  Jack  Conolly's 
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tcrniincd  resistance  and  a  new  and  more  ob- 
stinately repoting  altitude  on  the  rug. 

Anxiously  did  Mary  look  forward  to  Lionel's 
holidays,  a*  the  greatest  refreshment  her  mo- 
notonous life  was  capable  of  aSurding.  His 
letters  were  affectionate,  and  she  did  not,  or 
would  not  see,  that  when  lie  was  amused  he 
forgot  to  write,  and  that  he  appeared  to  have 
formed  no  new  friendsliips,  but  to  hang  by 
Lord  Alfred  Arlington,  the  young  gentlemaii 
who  had  so  considerately  avoided  treading  on 
B  he  lay  in  the  ditch.  The  letter  wliich 
red  the  vacation,  announced  also  the 
rival  of  the  writer,  couched  in  the  fol- 
lowir^  terms: — 

"  Jack  ConoUy  has  asked  me  to  spend  nij 
holidays  with  him;  Arlington  is  to  be  there, 
and  one  or  two  other  acquaintances.  I  ha\c 
writtt-n  to  Mr.    Patterson,   in  Edinburgh,    to 
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acquaint  Mm,  and  his  answer  is  very  civil  and 
satisfactory.  Of  course  Mr.  Bigley  cannot 
object  either,  to  my  mingling  with  companions 
of  my  own  age  and  rank  iu  life;  and  if  he 
were  to  oppose  my  going,  it  would  only  create 
a  dissension  between  us  without  preventing 
the  visit  I  intend  to  pay.  Mention  this  your 
own  way,  whidi  always  answers,  and  believe 
me,  &c." 

Mary  did  mention  it,  and  perceived  strong 
displeasure  in  every  line  of  Mr.  Bigley's 
countenance;  there  was  also  a  baifled,  puzzled 
look,  when  she  mentioned  Lionel's  having  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Patterson;  and  he  was  very  cross 
to  his  wife  and  all  the  ^la  duruig  that  even- 
ing. All  this  she  saw;  but  she  did  not  see 
or  hear  the  eager  consultation  which  took 
place  between  the  attorney  and  hia  wife,  as 
to  the  probable  effect  of  this  unexpected  reso- 
lution on  the  part  of  his  unmanageable  ward. 
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"  Well,"  said  the  attorney,  as  he  prepared 
to  close  the  unsatisfactory  debate,  "  lie  is  evi- 
dently as  headstrong  and  selfish  a  lad  as  ever 
trod  ahoe-leather;  and  if  he  gets  among  these 
people,  they'll  soon  ruin  him  and  leave  little 
of  his  five  thousand  a-year.  I'll  tell  you  what, 
my  dear,  it  mayn't  be  worth  Rosa's  while  to 
many  him  afler  all;  ghe's  pretty  enough  to 
pick  and  choose  for  herself,  and,  may  be,  his 
betters  may  fancy  her  yet." 

"La,  Mr.  B.!"  was  Mrs,  Bigley's  sole 
reply,  so  astounded  was  she  at  her  mate's  ora- 
tion ;  and  like  a  true  woman,  she  could  not 
help  thinking  that  Lionel's  beauty  added  great- 
ly to  his  fortune,  and  tliat  "  it  would  be  a 
pity  such  a  sweet  pretty  couple  should  not 
come   together." 

There  seemed  to  be  a  spell  against  the  luiion 
of  couples  in  the  Bigley  house,  for  in  the 
spring  of  the  third  year  of  Mary's  residence 
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own  situation :  and  more  leisure  too  to  brood 
over  what  are  termed  imaginary  grie&,  1^ 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  are  meant,  all 
vexations  which  in  no  way  aflect  our  outward 
and  visible  comforts. 

Whether  these  are  of  a  class  more  easily 
home  than  annoyances  to  which,  being  more 
palpable,  we  can  oppose  more  resistance,  I 
leave  to  my  readers ;  and  for  my  own  part 
think,   ^nth    Mary  Dupr^,   that   many  things 
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"  I  know  not,  Mr.  Henry,  what  encourage- 
ment my  manner  may  have  given  to  embolden 
you  to  make  this  proposal ;  or  in  what  way  I 
have  engaged  your  affections,  considering  that 
we  have  very  rarely  even  conversed  together, 
and  that  perhaps  no  two  people  ever  lived  so 
long  under  the  same  roof,  who  knew  so  little 
of  each  other.  Your  father  has  shewn  me 
great  kindness" 

**  My  father  knows  of  my  attachment,"  has- 
tily interrupted  Henry  Bigley,  "  and  told  me 
you  were  now  of  age,  and  could  dispose  of 
yourself  independently  even  of  your  brother, 
five  hundred  a-year  being  settled  upon  you  by 
your  father's  will." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Mary ;  "  I  thank  heaven 
I  can  make  a  free  choice,  and  if  I  ever  marry 
it  will  be  after  exerting  that  power.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  allow  you  to  believe  my  choice 
would  ever  fall  upon  you." 

VOL.    I.  G 
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"  You  said  just  now  that  we  did  not  know 
each  other,  Miss  DuprS,"  persisted  her  suitor. 
"  Give  me  hope!  let  me  look  forward  to  de- 
serving you !" 

"  Mr.  Henry  Bigley,"  said  Mary,  "  I  beg 
we  may  understand  each  other.  This  conver- 
sation is  finished,  not  to  be  renewed.  No 
time,  no  circumstances,  can  ever  make  me 
change  my  mind,  and  you  will  only  weary  me 
by  persisting." 

So  saying  she  departed,  and  leaving  Mr. 
Henry  Bigley  to  cultivate  the  garden  at  his 
leisure,  walked  towards  the  house.  Jane  met 
her  in  the  vestibule,  and  timidly  asked  leave 
to  accompany  her  to  her  room.  The  permis- 
sion was  accorded,  and  Mary  waited  till  her 
visitor  should  speak.  But  Jane  was  not  elo- 
quent; and  after  two  or  three  faltering  at- 
tempts, she  merely  said,  with  a  sudden  clasp 
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of  her  hands, — "  1  am  sure,  dear  Miss  Duprfc, 
ihat  you  hare  refused  my  brother;  and  all  I 
wished  to  say  was,  that  I  hope  you  wiU  consi- 
der; that  you  will  not  allow  his  want  of  for- 
tune, or  plainnesa  of  looks,  or  want  of  ele- 
gance, to  weigh  with  you;  indeed  he  has  the 
best  of  dispositions  and  a  very  clear  head;  and 
it  is  not  beauty  or  riches  that  will  make  one 
happy,  but  being  loved,  as  he  loves  you.  Oh! 
do  think  it  over,  dear,  dear  Miss  Dupre,  for 
it  is  a  bitter  trial  to  lose  what  one  loves." 

When  Mary  was  left  alone,  slie  did  "  think 
it  over,"  and  the  result  waa,  that  she  ardently 
wished  there  was  a  possibility  of  her  finding 
a  home  without  remaining  under  the  Bigley 
roof.  laonel  was  too  young  as  yet  to  offer 
one,  and  to  whom  could  she  turn? 

Wild  and  impossible  plans  suggested  them- 
selves, of  appeals  to  Lord  Clavcring  as  her  mo- 
a2 
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seemed  contented  to  return  to  the  way  in 
which  they  spent  their  time  before  the  arrival 
of  Miss  Dupr6  and  her  brother.  Mrs.  Big- 
ley  went  to  sleep,  the  girls  whispered  and 
pinched  each  other,  Mr.  Bigley,  senior  and 
junior  read  the  newspaper,  and  Jane  and  Mary 
worked, — reading  (unless  aloud),  being  voted 
impolite,  in  spite  of  the  want  of  conversation. 
Rosabel,  who  did  exactly  as  she  pleased,  cither 
added  four  rows  to  a  bead  purse,  nursed  the 
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"  Spring  Gardens,  London. 
"  My  dear  madam, 

"  Though  no  one  thouglit  of  appljing 
lo  me  at  the  time  your  poor  fallier  died, 
and  though  every  one  has  chosen  to  consider 
nie  as  a  complete  cipher  in  family  matters, 
yet,  having  made  enquiries  of  Mr,  Patterson, 
and  finding  you  are  paying  your  board  with 
the  wife  of  the  other  trustee,  and  are  throvni 
entirely  into  such  society  as  they  can  assem- 
ble around  you,  I  write  to  give  you  the 
option  of  coming  to  me.  I  am  infirm  and 
old,  (older  than  my  brother,  the  late  Sir  W. 
Clavering,)  and,  for  years  past,  have  been 
accustomed  to  hire  comfort  in  the  shape  of 
a  companion.  Tlte  person  who  filled  that 
capacity  is  juat  dead.  Will  you  supply  her 
place?  I  dare  say  the  word  companion  will 
IHghten  you,  but  don*t  be  alarmed;  1  want 
no   ilrudge.   no   educated   being   to  fill  a  me- 
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acquunt  him,  and  his  answer  ia  veiy  civ2  at 
satisfactory.  Of  course  Mr.  Bigley  c«ui 
object  either,  to  my  mingling  with  compuiiK 
of  my  own  age  and  rank  in  life;  and  it  1 
were  to  oppose  my  gomg,  it  would  only  crcit 
a  dissension  between  us  without  prereatB 
the  visit  I  intend  to  pay.  Mention  this  ym 
own  way,  which  always  answers,  and  bdiv 
me,  Sec." 

Mary  did  mention  it,  and  perceived  stm  ^ 
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the   fasliioii   now-a-days ;   and,  trusting  what  I 
propose  will  answer  to  both  of  us, 

"  I  remain,  dear  madam,  with  sincere  regard, 
"  Your  grand-aimt, 

"  Catherine  Bolton. 
"  P.S.     I  shall  expect  your  brother  during 
tile  vacations,  and  beg  you   will   both  consi- 
der my  house  as  your  home  till  my  death." 

Mary  laid  down  the  letter,  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  bauds.  Cotdd  it  be  possi- 
ble ?  Had  she  indeed  found  a  friend,  a  home, 
a  pleasant  resting-place,  at  the  moment  when 
she  most  needed  it;  or  was  all  a.  dream — a 
delirium  of  her  feverish  and  over-wrought  spi- 
rits— an  illusion  of  the  senses?  Again  she 
perused  the  kind,  though  blimtlj- worded  mis- 
sive, and  fancied  she  recollected  hearing  her 
father  speak  of  this  very  Mrs.  Bollon,  Sir 
W.   Clavering's   sister,   who   had    married    an 
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there,  she  was  reduced  tx>  the  necessity  of 
hearing  and  refusing  the  proposals  of  Mr. 
Henry  Bigley,  who,  addressing  her  as  she 
stood  pruning  a  rose-tree  which  had  grown 
long  and  straggling  during  the  winter,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  yellow  garden  gloves, 
declared  that  his  sole  and  highest  ambition 
was  to  become  possessor  of  the  small  white 
hand  they  shrouded. 

For  once   Mary  felt  piqued  and  offended; 
■  the  glance  of  contempt,  irrepressible 
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"  r  don't  think,  I  say,  tliat  two  hundred 
a-year  is  over-much;  and  if  it's  tlie  thoughls 
of  my  son's  attachment" 

*'  Mr.  Bigleyt" —  interposed  Marj-  once 
more;  but  Mr,   B.  waa  merciless. 

"  If  it's  my  son,  I  say,  /  can  quiet  him; 
and  it  shall  all  be  as  if  nothing  had  ever 
lieen  said  on  the  subject.  Come,  Miss  Dupre, 
shall  it  he  a  bargain  ?  and  will  you  refuse 
the  old  lady's  offer,  and  stay  amongst  usV 

*'  When  1  first  conversed  with  Mr.  Patter- 
son and  yourself,  sir,  on  this  very  subject," 
said  Mary,  with  a  pained  and  faltering  voice, 
both  regretted  that  none  of  my  mo- 
ther's rela^ons  would  extend  their  protection 
to  two  friendless  orphans ;  it  has  now  pleased 
Gotl  to  move  one  heart  with  compassion  to- 
wards us;  and  though,  believe  me,  I  never 
can  forget  the  kindness  which  prompted  you 
iffer   me   a   home   on    mv   first   arrival,    I 
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consider  it  my  duty,  as  it  is  avowedly  my 
inclinadoii,  to  embrace  Mrs.  Bolton's  propo- 
sal, and  I  have  written  to  say  so." 

"You  have  written!  already!"  ejaculated 
several  members  of  the  family  with  unre- 
strained astonishment;  and  Mr.  Bigley  mut- 
tered, half-aloud, 

"  You  are  in  a  mighty  hurry,  young  ma- 
dam, to  walk  off,  and  be  a  fine  lady's  hum- 
ble companion." 

Mary  replied  not  to  the  taunt,  which  she 
could  not  avoid  overhearing;  but  she  felt  hurt 
and  surprised.  Bitterness  was  always  to  her 
incomprehensible,  and  Mr,  Bigley's  feelings 
on  this  occasion  were  to  her  a  mystery. 

Doubtless  the  irritation  under  which  the 
little  attorney  laboured  was  partly  connected 
with  Lionel,  whose  intimacy  with  Rosabel's 
family   appeared  very   likely   to   diminish    in- 
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stead  of  increasing ;  but  he  was  also  actuated 
by  a  feeliiig  peculiar  to  nBiroir,  seMsh,  vulgar 
minds.  He  grudged  wliat  he  did  not  give. 
There  are  some  people  so  constituted,  that, 
t^though  they  will  exert  tfaemselTes  to  the 
utmost  to  serve  and  befiriend  you,  though 
they  will  share  their  purse  with  you,  watch 
you  in  sickness,  and  advance  your  interests 
with  the  greatest  apparent  eagerness,  they 
would  yet  oppose  and  prevent  any  other  per- 
son befriending  you.  They  resent  as  an  in- 
jury your  receiving  aid  from  any  hands  but 
their  own;  and  are  as  willing  to  oppress  ynu 
when  rising  without  their  assistance,  as  they 
seemed  formerly  eager  to  help  you  to  rise. 
Mr.  Bigley  belonged  to  the  clas§  of  those, 
who  do  not  chooge  you  la  c/imb,  unless  with 
I  heir  ladder. 
The  answer  to   Mary's  h-tler  to  her  grand- 
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ther's  nearest  relative;  and  then  she  thouf^t 
of  again  returning  to  Madeira,  where  the 
Morrisons  might  befiiend  her,  and  where  at 
least  she  would  he  among  those  who  had  shewn 
kindness  to  her  father. 

But  Lionel,  what  was  to  be  done  with  himi 
He  was  content  to  be  in  England,  with  Jack 
Conolly  and  his  newly-acquired  set,  and  Mary 
was  to  live  not  for  herself,  but  for  km.  The 
embarrassment  with  which  she  met  Mr.  Big- 
ley,  senior,  who  had  so  accurately  determined 
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place    in   my  heart;    all  I  hear   of  you   tells 
me  so. 

"  Your's,  with  sincere  regard, 

"  C.  Bolton/' 


Mary's  preparations  were  soon  made.  Mrs. 
Bigley  wept  as  she  wrapped  her  shawl  round 
her,  and  besought  her,  if  she  intended  to  have 
a  nap  in  the  carriage,  to  prepare  for  it,  and 
avoid  rheumatism,  by  first  drawing  up  all  the 
windows,  and  tying  a  handkerchief  over  her 
bonnet.  Mr.  Bigley  stood,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  whistling  a  time,  which  he 
interrupted  from  time  to  time  with  directions 
to  his  servant:  **  Put  that  box  behind — the 
books  in  the  front  pocket — the  portmanteau 
in  front ;"  and  then  he  whistled   again. 

There  are  some  men  who  always  whistle 
when  they  are  in  an  ill-humour.  When  Miss 
Dupr^   appeared,   he   ceased    to   whistle,   and 
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niol  office.  I  want  scane  one  who  will  stir 
my  fire  or  shut  my  window  without  being 
told  that  I  am  shivering,  or  suffocated;  some 
one  who  can  read  to  me  or  chat  with  me 
when  I  am  well,  and  bear  with  my  peevish- 
ness when  I  am  ill ;  some  one,  in  short,  who 
will  really  be  to  me  *  a  companion,'  and  a 
friend.  And,  believe  me,  although  you  may 
think  me  and  my  house  dull,  you  shall  not 
have   to   complain   for    the   want   of  with    to 
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ever  you  have  good  news,  or — or  even  bad, 
of  Mr.  Lawrence,  I  hope  you  will  write  to 
me — only  a  line — I  hope  you  will!" 

"  Do  not  think  I  can  forget  you,"  said  Mary; 
"  nor  will  Lionel  foi^et  Mr.  Lawrence  if  he 
should  have  an  opportunity  hereafter  of  serv- 
ing him.  I  will  write  to  you,  and  I  hope 
some  day  you  will  write  to  me,  to  tell  me 
that  you  are  settled  in  a  pretty  parsonage, 
and  perfectly  happy." 

Jane  threw  her  amis  round  her  departing 
friend's  neck,  and  sobbed  out  a  good-bye,  in 
which,  perhaps,  was  mingled  some  remem- 
brance of  the  very  constrauied  adieu  she  was 
farced  to  take  of  her  lover ;  the  steps  were  let 
down,  and  in  three  minutes  more  the  wheels 
rolled  rapidly  through  the  market-place :  and 
Mr.  Bigley  senior,  pulling  Mr.  Bigley  junior, 
roughly  by  the  arm,  muttered,  "come  in,  and 
don't  make   a   fool  of  yourself." 
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consider  it  m;  duty,  aa  it  is  avowedly  my 
inclination,  to  embrace  Mn.  Bolton's  propo- 
sal, and  I  have  vnitten  to  say  so." 

"You  hare  written!  already  1"  ejaculated 
several  membera  of  the  &inily  with  unre- 
strained astonishment;  and  Mr.  Bigley  mut- 
tered, half-aloud, 

"  You  are  in  a  mighly  hurry,  young  ma- 
dam, to  walk  ofT,  and  be  a  fine  lady's  hum- 
ble companion." 
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house, — ^had  given  her  maimer  a  composure 
and  self-posaession  unusual  at  her  age,  ajid 
had  also  produced  an  habitual  gravity,  almost 
melancholy,  rarely  broken  by  laughter,  a  slow 
and  gentle  smile  alone  testifying  her  ready 
sympathy  in  the  joy  or  merriment  of  others. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  therefore, 
unmixed  with  shyness  or  fear,  that  slie  prepared 
to  enter  the  presence  of  her  grand-aunt.  As 
she  ascended  the  wide  and  well-carpeted  stair- 
case, the  landing-place  of  which  was  decorated 
with  a  few  hot-house  flowers,  carefully  trim- 
med, the  sensation  of  comfortahh  elegancf 
came  back  to  remind  her  of  her  father's 
house. 

The  sudden  recollection  of  old  days  a  lit- 
tle unnerved  our  heroine,  and  when  the  draw- 
ing-room door  was  £ung  open,  (that  drawing- 
room,  so  different  from  the  room  sacred  to 
the   memory   of   Hyacinth  Bigley,}  the  tears 
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whicli  trembled  in  her  eyes  dimiiied  her  view 
of  old  Mrs.  Bolton, 

That  lady  was  seated  in  the  most  comfort- 
able of  crimaon  arm-chairs,  with  a  small  gold 
snuff-box  open  in  her  hand,  and  a  little  white 
dog  asleep  on  a  red  velvet  ciisliion  at  her  feet. 
She  stretched  out  her  hands  as  Mary  entered, 
and  a  gentleman  who  had  apparently  been 
reading  to  her,  rose  and  bowed  as  he  closed 
his  book.  Betwixt  her  emotion,  and  the 
swiftness  with  which  she  advanced  to  receive 
the  gouty  old  lady's  welcome,  Mary  did  not 
at  first  perceive  this  individual,  and  it  was  not 
till  turning  her  blushing  face  away  from  Mrs. 
Bolton's  complimentary  speech,  "  I  hope  Mr. 
Patterson  has  not  deceived  me  in  other  re- 
spects, as  he  has  about  your  beauty,"  that 
she  met  }d»  kind  smile,  and  as  she  met  it 
blushed  still  deeper. 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  to  each  othi 
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the  old  lady : — "  Mr,  William  Claveriiig,  Miss 
Duprfe :  he  ia  a  sort  of  distant  cousin  of  yours 
and  of  mine,  and  has  thought  it  no  waste  of 
time  to  come  now  and  then  and  sit  with  a  dull 
and  lonely  old  woman,  since  I  have  lost  my 
companion." 

"  Old,  but  not  dull,"  said  the  person  she 
spoke  of,  as  he  took  her  hand. — "  Good  night ! 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  less  welcome  in  Spring 
Gardens  now  you  have  a  companion,"  and  with 
another  how  to  Mary  he  was  gone. 

Many  subjects  were  discussed  in  the  course 
of  that  evening  between  Mary  and  her  grand- 
aunt.  Descriptions  of  her  father's  death ; — 
anecdotes  of  her  brother's  childhood ; — of  her 
residence  at  Norfolk,  and  of  the  people  there ; 
all  was  drawn  forth  by  the  questions  of  Mrs. 
Bolton,  and  everything  appeared  to  interest 
her. 

In  return  she  described  to  Mary  the  perfec- 
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tions  of  her  lost  daughter,  who  had  died  just 
as  she  waa  growing  up  to  woman's  estate ; — the 
mode  of  linng  in  North  America ; — some  ad- 
ventures during  a  tour  in  the  back  settlements, 
wliieli  wlien  a  young  bride  she  insisted  on 
making  with  lier  husband ;  and  even  ven- 
tured on  an  amusing  caricature  sketch  of  the 
manner  and  dialect  of  a  yankee  gentleman 
who  wished  to  marry  her  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Bolton. 

Mary  liked  her  grand-aunt ;  and  the  more 
because  it  was  evident  she  was  taking  pains  to 
remove  any  feeling  of  itrangencgs  which  might 
exist  between  such  new  acquaintances. 

At  length  the  old  lady  paused.  "  Ring  the 
bell,  my  love,  for  I  am  tired,  and  must  go  to 
bed." 

Mary  obeyed,  and  the  summons  was  an- 
swered by  Mrs.  Bolton's  own  maid. 
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"  Swindell,  this  is  the  young  lady  who  is 
come  to  live  with  me,  not  as  companion,  but 
as  my  daughter.  Show  Miss  Dupr6  her  room, 
and  then  come  back  to  me." 

"  I  hope.  Miss,"  said  Swinden,  "  that  you 
will  find  every  thing  comfortable :  and  I  hope," 
added  she,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  that 
now  you  are  come,  my  dear  lady's  spirits  will 
be  better." 

**  Dear  me !  "  said  Mary,  with  some  sur- 
prise, "  is  Mrs.  Bolton  generally  sad  ?  " 

**  She's  low  like,  sometimes,  and  difficult  to 
please;  very  low  lately,  except  the  days  Mr. 
Clavering  comes." 

"  And  when  her  companion  was  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  bless  you,  Miss !  she  did  not  do  much 
good :  she  gave  a  deal  more  trouble  than  she 
did  good,  and  was  always  and  ever  grumbling. 
This  was  her  room." 

"  Did  she  die   here  ? "   said  Mary,   looking 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A  safe  coBtpanioa,  and  an  ea^  fiienii 

I  're  tMic  lord,  and  I  'vc  *enc  laird, 

And  kni^ta  <rf'  high  degree ; 
Bol  a  fairer  face  than  voung  Walen 
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head  on  her  pillow, — but  of  William  Cla- 
vering. 

"  How  very  foolish,"  thought  she  with  a 
smile,  as  for  the  thirtieth  time  his  smile  re- 
turned to  her  memory ;  "  I  could  not  have 
thought  mere  beauty  would  have  struck  me 
so.  And  after  all  he  is  not  near  so  hand- 
some as  Lionel." 

It  was  not  mere  beauty  which  had  so  forcibly 
taken  hold  of  the  imagination  of  our  heroine : 
it  was  the  instinctive  trust  in  expression;  in 
the 

Powers  that  lie 
Within  the  magic  circle  of  the  eye, 

and  which  told  in  that  one  glance,  so  much  of 
kindness,  generosity,  and  firmness. 

And  yet  William  Clavering's  was  a  beauty 
rare  even  amongst  that  handsome  race,  our 
English  aristocracy.     His  dark  blue  eyes,  his 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined 
So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight 

Milton. 


When  Mary  rose  in  the  morning,  the  broad 
sun  beamed  into  the  windows  of  her  apart- 
ment, which  afforded  a  view  of  the  trees  in 
Saint  James's  Park  just  bursting  into  leaf,  and 
wearing  that  ephemeral  look  of  freshness,  so 
rare  amid  the  smoke  and  dust  and  broiling 
heat  of  London.  Her  room  was  large,  and 
carefully  furnished  and  decorated  with  all  that 
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ingeiiuily  has  contrived  of  luxury  and  comfort. 
"  Surely  I  have  much  cause  to  be  thankful," 
thought  she,  &s  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the 
cloudless  sky,  and  remembered  that  this  was 
henceforth  to  be  her  home;  and  she  remained 
musing  on  the  events  of  her  passed  life  till 
summoned  to  the  breakfast  table. 

Mrs.  Bolton  was  there ;  as  familiarly  kind  ns 
on  the  previous  evening.  An  air  of  quiet 
comfort  pervaded  the  whole  establishinent,  and 
every  thing  (to  use  Mrs.  Bigley's  favourite 
phrase),  "  went  on  like  clock-work." 

Mary's  first  task  as  companion,  was  to  icad 
an  amusing  volume  of  travels  aloud  to  licr 
grand-auntj  who  complimented  her  much  <ji) 
the  distinctness  of  her  utterance  and  coitci-I 
emphasis.  After  this  a  number  of  geraniums, 
gardincas,  and  other  fevourite  plants,  toge- 
ther with  sundry  attentions  to  bulfinches,  ca- 
naries,    and   a   yellow    cockatoo,    claimed    her 
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which  trembled  in  her  eyes  dimmed  her  view 
of  old  Mcs.  Bolton. 

That  lady  was  seated  in  the  most  comfort- 
able of  crimson  arm-chairs,  with  a  small  gold 
snuff-box  open  in  her  hand,  and  a  little  white 
dog  asleep  on  a  red  velvet  cushion  at  her  feet. 
She  stretched  out  her  hands  as  Mary  entered, 
and  a  gentleman  who  had  apparently  been 
reading  to  her,  rose  and  bowed  as  he  closed 
his  book.  Betwixt  her  emotion,  and  the 
swiftness  with  which  alie  advanced  to  receive 
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rare  to  meet  any  one  who  is  at  once  so  droll 
and  entertaining,  and  yet  so  eager  about  serious 
things.  And  he  seems  so  indulgent,  and  so 
ready  to  admire  the  talents  of  other  men, — 
another  quality  I  should  think  witty  and  cle- 
ver people  did  not  always  possess." 

"No;  there  is  a  species  of  wit,  uiiioriu- 
nately  too  common,  which  consists  in  a  conti- 
nual sneer  at  the  defects  or  mistakes  of  others ; 
a  habit  of  turning  every  thing  into  ridicide, 
which  I  cannot  endure,  and  from  which  Wil- 
liam Clavering  is  totally  free." 

"  I  am  afraid,  ma'am,"  said  Mary  with  a 
half  sigh,  "  that  1  shall  never  be  able  to  ainuae 
you  as  he  does.  1  could  not  tell  a  common- 
place story,  so  as  to  make  it  entertaining, — ! 
feel  that  I   have  no  drollerj-  in  my  composi- 


"  I  do  not  think,    my   dear,   that    I    am  so 
selfish  as  to  wish  you  had,      It  is  so  rare  that 
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tiom  of  her  lost  daughter,  who  had  died  just 
as  she  was  growing  up  to  woman's  estate ; — the 
mode  of  living  in  North  America ; — some  ad- 
ventures during  a  tour  in  the  back  settlements, 
which  when  a  young  bride  she  insisted  on 
making  with  her  husband ;  and  even  ven- 
tured on  an  amusing  caricature  sketch  of  the 
manner  and  dialect  of  a  yankee  gentleman 
who  wished  to  marry  her  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Bolton. 


own  idle  set,  if  they  chose  to  over-step  the  usual 
limits  of  conversation.  Exaniinf  most  of  the  jests 
which  pass  current  in  society,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  much  coarseness  of  ex- 
pression and  licence  of  thought,  abuse  of  one's 
neighbour,  or  immoral  boasting,  has  been  mis- 
taken tor  wit.  And  those  who  laugh,  do  nut 
always  approve.  I  mj-aelf  have  frequently,  when 
1  was  young  and  thoughtless,  involuntarily 
smiled  at  speeches  which  not  only  I  would 
liave  shrunk  from  making,  but  which  it  would 
have  given  me  real  vexation  to  hear  from  the 
lips  of  any  one  I  loved  or  respected." 

"  I  feel  that  you  are  right,"  said  Miss  Dupre, 
"  but  yet  the  talent  is  prized  and  encouraged  in 
society.  People  are  asked  to  agreeable  houses 
because  they  are  known  to  be  entertaining." 

"  Yes,  and  neglected  and  forgotten  when 
they  cease  to  be  entertaining.  There  is  no 
quality  which  has  so  little  the  power  of  coi 
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round  with  an  instiDctive  feeling  of  awe  and 
dread. 

"  No,  she  died  at  Hastings :  she  worried 
tny  lady's  life  out,  to  be  sent  to  Hastings, 
and  the  cold  she  caught  going,  killed  her." 

One  more  question  rose  to  Mary's  lips,  but 
it  was  not  spoken,  and  the  attendant  retired. 
"  Does  Mr.  Clavering  come  often  ?  "  What 
made  her  wish  to  know :  and  so  wishing, 
what  made  her  fear  to  ask  ? 

Tii.1t  inexplicable  consciousness  wliich  make^ 
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"  You  will  thjfik  me  quite  iiicorrigihle,"  said 
Mary  smiling,  "  if  I  venture  to  make  one 
other  observation.  Surelj,  even  if  people  are 
ungrateful  enough  to  forget  those  who  for- 
merly amused  them,  it  must  l>e  pleasant  le/ii/t! 
it  Ituti.  No  one  can  run  an  even  cuur.se  ot* 
success  all  their  lives,  and  old  age  has  many 
worse  accompaniments  than  dulness." 

"  True,  my  love,  true,"  but  it  is  not  always 
pleasant  while  it  lasts,  even  to  the  possessor. 
I  recollect,  (since  I  must  come  to  confession»< 
before  I  can  cure  you  of  wishing  to  be  '  droll'), 
I  recollect  when  I  was  young,  I  was  remarked 
for  this  very  talent, — a  talent  the  less  to  be 
enned,  since  it  requires  merely  high  spirits, 
a  desire  to  shine,  and  a  moderate  share  of  in- 
tellect in  its  possessor.  My  sayings  were 
quoted,  I  waa  thought  amiisuig;  I  made  re- 
partees to  ray  enemies,  and  narrated  storits 
for  my  friends;  and  I   assure  you,    Mary,  ihfit 
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many  an  hour  of  aelf-reproach  followed  those 

momentary  triuniplis,  that  1  would  have 

given 

worlds  to  recal  some  stinging  reproach  o 

light 

obse nation,    and    would    often     rather 

have 

been  reckoned  dull,  than  have  had  the 

repu- 

tation  (which  I  had),  of  being  capable  of  giv- 

ing  up   my  dearest  friend  for  the  sake 

of  « 

bon-raflt." 

Whether  Mary  was  at  all  convinced 

ly  her 

grand-aunt's  oration,  or  at  all  inclined 

to  be- 

lieve  that  it  was  better  not   to  have  the 

power 

of  entertaining,  cannot  now  be  known. 

Moat 

couuseb  wliich  jar  with  the  listener's  opinions 

are   useless;    they   are   not    believed  at 

first, 

and  by  the  time  experience  has  proved 

their 

truth,  it  is  too  late  to  profit  by  them. 

1 

"  Has   Mr,  Clavcring  a   profession !" 

asked 

Mary,  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes,  certainly,  he  is  at  the  bar;  you 

know               1 

J 
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be  is  only  third  son  to  Lord  Clavering,  and  it 
-  is  a  poor  peerage,  so  that  it  is  of  consequence 
he  should  advance  in  his  profession.  They 
say  he  is  amazingly  clever;  and  many  of  liis 
Iriendg  have  wished  him  to  enter  parliament, 
but  I  suppose  his  father  thinks  xeniorily  is 
tiie  best  claim  to  serve  one's  country;  and  is 
content  that  his  eldest  son  should  sit  for  the 
borough  of  Wellingby." 

"  Perhaps  it  would  only  draw  liis  mind  from 
the  dry  study  of  the  law. — Is  his  brotber  a 
young  man  ?" 

"  The  eldest  is  many  years  older;  a  roui 
And  dissipated  man,  with  selfish  habits  and 
broken  health.  The  second  is  an  attache  at 
one  of  the  foreign  courts,  and  has  been  abroad 
almost  all  his  life,  but  to  him  William  Claver- 
ing seems  much  attached.  His  poor  mother, 
the  late  Lady  Clavering,  was  one  of  my  dear- 
est friends,  and  this  was  h^r  favourite  son," 
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"  He  seems  to  be  fond  of  you,  aiid  to  come 
very  often,"  said  Mary, 

"  He  has  been  very  often  lately,  pitying 
me  fur  being  ao  much  alone;  but  previously 
I  had  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  liim.  Mr, 
Bolton  was  on  very  indifferent  terms  with  the 
Claveruigs,  and  we  were  very  little  in  Eng- 
land. But  the  evenings  he  hat  spared  me 
from  his  hours  of  study  or  of  pleasure,  have 
attached  me  to  him.  If  it  had  pleased  God 
to  give  me  a  son,  1  would  have  desired  no 
other  than  William  Clavering." 

"  Ah,"  thought  Mary,  "  he  will  not  come 
now.  He  will  know  that  I  am  here  to  read 
and  talk  to  my  grand-aunt,  and  will  think  it 
no  longer  necessary  to  sacrilice  so  much  time 
to  her." 

And  Mary's  prophecy  was  partly  correct.  Mr. 
Clavering  did  not  visit  them  nearly  so  often. 
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nor  did  he  stay  nearly  so  long;  occasionally 
he  had  difficult  cases  Co  read  through  and 
master,  or  he  was  engaged  with  friends,  and 
was  unable  to  come.  But  his  visits,  when  they 
did  occur,  were  welcomed  as  holidays. 

Meanwhile  Mary  grew  more  and  more  ob- 
stinate in  her  opinion,  that  the  power  of 
amusing  others  was  a  power  to  be  envied; 
and  Clavering  unconsciously  acquired  the  ha- 
bit, while  speaking,  of  glancing  towards  her 
who  understood  so  well  and  sympathised  so 
quickly  in  all  he  said. 

And  ever  as  he  turned  and  met  the  ready 
lUld  approving  smile  of  those  sweet  lips,  and 
the  gaze  of  those  dove-like  eyes,  an  exulting 
and  triumphant  feeling  swelled  in  his  heart, 
and  a  general  benevolence  for  all  human  be- 
ings who  trod  the  same  earth  with  themselves, 
animated  his  breast.  Every  thing  seemed 
more  or  less  cowleur  de  rote,  because  one  pale 
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verting  its  admirers  into  &iends.  Look  at  the 
career  of  men  of  known  wit  and  celebrity  in 
that  way; — for  a  while  they  are  stars;  too 
rauch  court  cannot  be  paid  them,  nor  too 
many  dinners  made  for  them;  roars  of  lau^^b- 
ter  follow  their  lightest  sally,  and  otherv  are 
silent  that  they  may  speak.  But  when  they 
grow  old  and  stupid;  when  gout  has  made 
them  peevish,  or  care  has  made  them  dull; 
when   some   newer  constellation  has   risen   to 
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ally  to  fade  unseen,  and  the  showers  of  may- 
blossoms  that  whitened  the  ground  beneath  the 
hawthorn-trees  on  their  pleasure-gruiuids,  re- 
minded them  that  balls,  operas,  and  sokecs  were 
l>egiiining;  the  moment  the  windows  in  Spring 
Gardens  could  be  thrown  open,  to  admit  the 
fresh  breeze  to  the  early  jonquils  and  hyacinths 
within  the  room,  then  Mrs.  fiolton  (who  had 
sate  alone  during  the  fogs  of  November,  the 
mud  of  December,  and  the  dull  damp  cold  of 
January),  had  plenty  of  visitors. 

Of  these,   some  were  stupid,   some   clever; 
nome  were  rattling  gossips,  and  some  eeremo- 
■  formal;  many  were  exceedingly  plea- 
i  weU-infonned,  and  many  exceedingly 

But  good,  bad,  or  indiSerent,  there  was,  as 
Mrs,  Bolton  justly  remarked,  aometliing  to  be 
learned  &om  all;  and  as  tliere  is  no  education 
so   useful  to  a  shrewd  and  keen   intellect  us 
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"  He  seems  to  be  fond  of  you,  and  to 
very  often,"  said  Mary. 

"  He  has  been  very  often  lately,  pityiug 
me  for  being  so  much  alone;  but  previously 
1  Lad  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  liim.  Mr. 
Bolton  was  on  very  indifierent  terms  with 
Claverings,  and  we  were  very  little  in  Eng- 
land. But  the  evenings  he  hat  spared  mt 
from  his  hours  of  study  or  of  pleasure,  have 
attached  me  to  him.  If  it  had  plea;sed  God 
i  would  have  desired  no 
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Boltoti's  character  to  feel  that  it  would  be  a 
subject  of  sore  displeasure. 

Mary  Dupr^'s  grand-auTit  was  a  woman  of 
a  dear  head,  and  a  warm  heart ;  but  conti- 
nual bodily  sufiering,  lufinnity,  and  early  sor- 
row, had  gradually  produced  their  effect.  No 
temper  was  ever  more  imequal  and  capricious ; 
no  one  ever  exacted  more  attention  and  obe- 
dience. 

She  really  loved  Mary,  and  often  on  the 
days  when  she  was  sufficiently  at  ease  to  think 
of  the  comforts  of  her  companion,  she  would 
propose  on  airing,  "  to  give  her  a  colour,"  or 
bestow  a  velvet  dress,  or  in  some  way  testify 
that  she  was  conscious  there  was  some  sacri- 
fice in  a  young  girl  submitting,  without  a 
munnur,  to  live  in  a  hot  drawing-room,  read- 
ing or  writing  for  the  benefit  of  another, 
without  any   variety    in    the   monotony   of  her 
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and  gcRtle  girl,  living  as  a  sort  of  companion 
with  old  Mrs.  Bolton  of  Spring  Gardens, 
appeared  pleased  with  his  conversation,  and 
listened  attentively  wliile  he  was  reading. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  day 
passed  in  feeding  bulfinches,  rearing  plants, 
and  talking  over  old  passages  in  Mrs.  Bolton's 
history.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imaged  that  Lord 
Clavering's  third  son  was  the  only  society  our  he- 
roine enjoyed  in  her  new  home.     Miss  Dupri's 
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'  Let  me  not  forget,"  she  would 
say  to  lierself,  "  that  though  she  treats  me 
as  a  daughter,  I  came  to  her  as  a  companion. 
I  wrote  eagerly  to  accept  her  offer,  and  would 
have  been  happy  on  harder  terms  to  leave 
Norfolk." 

Once  Mrs.  Bolton  alluded  to  her  ovm  pee- 
%-i8h  irritability,  and  was  struck  by  her  young 
relation's  answer.  It  was  at  the  close  of  a 
lovely  afternoon  in  June,  when  the  old  lady 
was  lying  in  a  drow^  state  in  her  easy  chair, 
recovering  from  a  fit  of  pain  endured  some 
hours  before.  There  were  two  or  three  inti- 
mate friends  who  were  always  admitted,  un- 
less the  invalid  was  confined  to  her  room, 
and  amongst  these  was  a  young  American  lady, 
a  pretty,  gentle  creature,  of  whom  Mary  was 
exceedingly  fond,  and  who  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  her  grand-aunt.  Previous  to  the 
announcement  of  this  visitor,  our  heroine  had 
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uiuch   mingling  with  the  world,  Maryl 
conscious    that    her    aiind  expanded, 
soniiig    powers    increased,    her   undera 
became  more  vigorous,  and  lier  judgmea 
accurate.      She  conversed  fluently  andl 
ably,    and  became   a  favourite  with  i 
Mrs.  Bolton's  visitors,   who  used  occasn 
to  prefer    a  petition   that  Miss  Dupr£   i 
be   "  spared   for  one   evening    to    go    tol 
Opera,"  or  "  attend  a  musical  soiree, 
there  was  to  be  some  amateur  sijigiiig,  • 

These  invitations  Mary  gently  but  reaolutcll 
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and  tliat  the  invalid  seemed  to  have  dropped 
ofl'  into  a  slumber,  she  desisted,  and  turned 
her  attention  entirely  to  Miss  Dupr^,  with 
whom  she  continued  chatting,  in  an  under- 
tone, till  Mrs.  Bolton  interrupted  peevishly: 

"  What  are  you  two  young  people  talking 
about,  that  you  are  afraid  I  shoidd  hear  you  ?  '* 

"  We  thought  you  were  asleep,  ma*am,"  said 
Mary. 

"  Asleep !  nonsense ;  you  knew  I  could  not 
be  asleep,  while  some  one  was  talking  in  the 
room ;  pray  speak  out,  Mrs.  Leslie,  pray  do." 

A  few  more  sentences  were  accordingly  ut- 
tered, and  Mrs.  Leslie  Ir\dng  was  preparing 
to  depart,  when  the  invalid  exclaimed, 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me,  do  you  suppose  I  can 
bear  this?  Do  you  think  I  am  strong  and 
as  able  to  endure  noise  as  girls  of  twenty? 
Really,  Mary,  one  would  think  you  did  it  on 
purpose." 
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"  I  am  so  sorry  I  came  in,"  murmured  the  lit- 
tle American  as  she  pressed  her  friend's  hand  ; 
"I 'have  onl^"  disturbed  you." 

She  had  been  gone  some  time,  and  the  slant- 
ing beams  of  the  evening  sun  were  stealing 
across  the  picture  of  Mrs,  Bolton's  daughter, 
which  hung  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
when  that  lady  said,  with  a  heavy  sigh, — 

"  Confess,  child,  that  you  think  me  unjust 
and  ill-tempered." 

"  I,  madam !  I,  my  dear,  kind  fricnd?"ejft- 
culated  Mary,  as  slie  rose  and  moved  towards 
the  speaker. 

"  Yes ;  I  don't  mean  always,  but  occasion- 
ally —  to-day,  for  instance  j  allow  that  you 
thought  me  unjust  —  I  shall  not  be  angry; 
you  resented  my  manner  of  speaking  to  you 
— ^you  thought  me  tyrannical." 

"  Oh,  believe  me,"  said  her  companiou,  as 
she    lightly    kissed    the   hand    she    held,    "  I 
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only   thought  how  much  you  must  be  sufffer- 
ing!" 

There  certainly  were  days  during  those  hot 
summer  months  when  Mary  felt  that  her  pa- 
tience was  tried,  and  the  generosity  of  avow- 
ing herself  in  the  wrong  was  by  no  means 
habitual  with  her  relation;  but  she  had  been 
80  accustomed  to  put  aside  all  feeling  of  ^elf^ 
to  watch  and  soothe  her  father,  and  bend  to 
her  young  brothcr^s  caprices,  that  the  task 
was  lighter  to  her  than  it  would  have  been 
to  another.  Mary  had  besides,  like  most  per- 
sons of  a  calm  and  composed  exterior,  deep 
and  intense  feelings  of  devotion  and  attach- 
ment. There  was  no  mobility  either  in  her 
manner  or  her  mind.  Where  her  heart  fixed, 
it  dwelt ;  and  her  gratitude  and  affection  were 
not  to  be  swayed  here  and  there,  like  a  wil- 
low branch  in  stormy  waters.  There  was  no 
irresolution  or  touchiness ;  no  weighing  in  the 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  Since  then  I  have  wept  bitter  tean, 

And  roam*d  through  far  and  foreign  climes ; 
And  changeful  scenes,  through  dreary  years, 

Have  taught  me  to  forget  old  times. 
I  have  forgotten  many  a  face, 

And  many  a  haunt  of  early  youth ; 
But  one  dear  memory  keeps  its  place — 

Thy  loye*s  first  glow — and  earnest  truth  !*^ 

Lionel  Dupre  wrote  to  his  sister  to  express 
his  intention  of  spending  part  of  the  summer 
vacation  with  his  grand-aunt ;  a  few  days  he 
had  promised  the  Biglejs,  and  Lord  Alfred 
Arlington    claimed  the  rest,  at  his    father's, 
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the  Marquis  of  Montarlington's.  He  dis- 
couised  largely  on  the  excitement  and  plea- 
sure of  hunting;  sent  Mary  the  pedigree  in 
full  of  a  horse  Lord  Alired  had  just  bought, 
which  having  thrown  and  killed  two  grooms, 
was  appropriately  named  Daredevil ;  looked 
forward  with  eagerness  to  the  days  when  he 
too  should  be  able  to  make  an  equally  satis- 
factory purchase;  complfuned  of  the  scanti- 
ness of  his  allowance,  and  congratulated  liim- 
self  on  the  prospect  of  exchanging  Eton,  for 
college  terms. 

Marj-  always  begged  him  to  write  about 
himself  and  his  occupations.  Perhaps  thai 
was  the  reason  he  never  mendoned  any  other 
human  being,  except  in  tlie  most  cursor}-  and 
careless  style,  nor  ever  bored  his  sister  wilh 
questions  about  ker  amusements  or  pursuits. 

A  few  days  previous  to  his  arrival,  Mr,  Pat- 
terson, who  had  come  from  Edinburgh  to  Lon- 
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clou  on  business,  called  iu  Sprmg  Gardens, 
to  see  Miss  Dupre.  Mr.  Clavering  happeuecl 
to  be  calling  at  the  eame  time ;  and  Mai-^ 
was  surpiiaed  to  see  the  facility  with  which 
the  same  shy  awkward  gentleman  who  had 
met  them  at  Portsmouth,  could  converse  on 
serious  topics, 

Clavering  had  a  manner  so  polished  and 
deferential,  he  contrived  so  well  to  draw  peo- 
ple out,  that  every  one  was  at  ease  with  lum. 
And  tliough  the  subjects  chosen  were  not  such 
as  Mary  could  perfectly  comprehend,  being 
principally  discussions  as  to  the  policy  and 
wisdom  of  introducing  so  much  machinery 
into  our  manufactories,  and  the  process  by 
which  a  new  method  of  printing  linens  was 
carried  on  at  Glasgow,  still  she  felt  interest- 
ed and  pleased ;  and  she  admired  and  loved 
Clavering  for  his  manner  towards  one  who 
was  in  all  respects  his  inferior,  and  for  the 
i8 
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after  a  short  pause,  Mr.  ClaTering  added, 
"You  are  displeased,  Miss  Dupri;  and  yet 
I  have  wished  to  put  you  on  your  guard — not 
to  oSeftd  you.  Mr.  Patterson  spoke  as  if  you 
had  more  than  a  sister's  authority  over  your 
brother.  I  would  advise  you  to  exert  it  to 
prevent  his  associating  too  much  with  the  com- 
panions mentioned  by  that  gentleman.  Lord 
Montarlington  is  himself  a  spendthrift :  his 
sons  are  needy  and  foolish :   Jack  Conolly  (of 
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"  that  they  also  gave  me  the  impression  of 
his  being  very  difficult  to  manage." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mary,  eagerly,  "  that  is  be- 
cause Mr.  Patterson  saw  so  little  of  Lionel. 
You  do  not  know  that  we  were  only  a  few 
days  in  his  company;  and  very  few  people 
understand  my  brother;  even  those  who  live 
with  him,  and  see  a  great  deal  of  him,  are 
puzzled  sometimes." 

"  You  will  think  me  harsh,"  said  Mr.  Cla- 
vering  hesitatingly,  "  but  in  my  opinion  cha- 
racters that  are  difficult  to  be  understood  are 
seldom  very  amiable.  The  partiality  of  friends 
frequently  causes  them  to  make  mistakes  re- 
spectuig  the  dispositions  of  those  they  love ; 
and  I  observe  there  is  no  shelter  men  so 
gladly  avail  themselves  of,  as  that  of  being 
misunderstood.  You  should  endeavour  to  see 
clearly,  even  while  you  reprove  gently." 

Mary  coloured,  but  she  did  not  speak ;  and 
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after  a  short  pause,  Mr.  Clavering  added, 
"You  are  displeased,  Miss  Dupre;  and  yet 
I  have  wished  to  put  you  on  your  guard — not 
to  oSend  you,  Mr.  Patterson  spoke  as  if  you 
had  more  than  a  sister's  authority  over  your 
brother.  I  would  advise  you  to  exert  it  to 
prevent  his  associating  too  much  vrith  tlie  com- 
panions mentioned  liy  that  gentleman.  Lord 
Montarlington  is  himself  a  spendthrift ;  his 
sons  are  needy  and  foolish :  Jack  Conolly  (of 
whom  you  appear  never  to  have  heard)  is  a 
person  notorious  for  his  want  of  principle, 
and  has  subsisted  by  betting  and  gambling 
ever  since  I  can  remember ;  and  most  of  tJiose 
who  are  your  brother's  companions  are  men  of 
no  reputation  whatever." 

There  was  something  in  the  anxiotis  and 
persuading  tone  of  William  Clavering  that 
touched  Mary. 

"  If  you  knew  Lionel,"  murmured  she,  "  I 
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am  sure  you  would  love  him.  He  will  be  here 
in  a  week,  and  then  you  can  yourself  advise 
him." 

"No,"  answered  he,  abi-uptly,  "I  shall 
Dot  see  him.  1  am  going  tlie  circuit  to-mor- 
row, which  will  detain  me  six  weeks." 

"Six  weeks,  Mr.  Clavering?"  said  Mary; 
and  she  dropped  the  needle  on  her  embroidery- 
frame,  end  looked  up  in  his  £ace.  Her  boI^ 
anxious  eyes  met  his,  and  shrank  abashed  and 
confounded;  for  in  liis  speaking  gaze  she  read 
passionate  enquiry,  and  passionate  regret. 
There  was  neither  word,  nor  sigh,  nor  sign, 
but  his  features  wore  that  look  never  to  be 
mistaken  by  the  most  simple,  nor  to  be  for- 
gotten by  the  most  worldly — the  first  look 

OF    LOVE. 

And  Mary  felt  and  understood  its  power. 
A  thrill  of  tenderness,  of  triumphant  joy,  sent 
ihe   blood  from   her   heart   to    her  crimsoned 
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cheekj  and  theii  a  marble  paleness  overspread 
her  face  as  she  bent  over  her  work,  and  with 
a  tremulous  voice  enquired,  "  Have  you  many 
briefs  this  session  I " 

Men  have  very  rarely  aa  much  self-possession 
as  women ;  and  Clavering  stammered  out  an 
answer,  which,  had  information  really  been  re- 
quired, would  have  proved  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. Then  approaching  the  stand  of  plants 
which  were  Mary's  peculiar  care,  he  made 
many  rapid  observations  on  their  beauty  and 
fragrance;  selected  his  favourites  with  asto- 
nishing accuracy,  (considering  he  scarcely  saw 
which  was  which,)  and  a«ked  a  number  of 
questions  as  to  the  degree  of  resemblance  the 
Madeira  £owers  bore,  to  the  blossoms  of  the 
same  plants  in  their  native  land. 

"  I  have  a  curious  book,  if  you  would  allow 
me  to  lend  it  you,  Miss  Duprt,  showing  the 
effects  of  a  variety  of  soils  on  the  same  roots. 
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It  is  called  '  Experimental  Botany,'  and  if  we 
may  believe  the  compiler  of  the  work,  not 
only  do  plants  flourish  more  or  leas  in  parti- 
cular soils,  but  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  nay, 
the  very  shape  of  the  leaves,  and  its  harm- 
less or  poisonous  nature, 

Duth  alter  as  it  alteration  finds. 

The  blue  scented  blossom  of  a  southern 
clime  may  be  a  small  white  unmeaning  Hower 
when  transplanted  to  the  north ;  and  the  fruit 
which  is  esteemed  a  delicacy  in  one  coun- 
try, be  degraded  to  a  showy  berry,  or  sour 
poison  in  another.  It  might  amuse  you  to 
read  it." 

"  It  would  interest  me  of  all  things,"  said 
Mary :  "  I  used  to  think  all  flowers  might  be 
made  to  grow  in  an  English  hot-house,  pro- 
viding they  received  suiGcient  care  r  but  I  sup- 
pose your  author  will  make  a  convert  of  me." 
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to  sneer  and  laugb,  who  are  also  in  their  turn 
sneered  aad  laughed  at." 

"  That  is  because  most  men  apply  great 
energies  to  little  purposes,"  said  Mary,  gently : 
"  and  the  power  we  inherit  from  our  earthly 
Paradise  of  discerning  good  from  evil,  enables 
us  only  to  see  that  those  energies  are  wasted 
in  others,  and  not  to  employ  them  better  our- 
selves." 

"  Yet  we  must  employ  them  in  some  way, 
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would  be,"  said  she,  "  which  treated  of  the  dif- 
ferent importance  particular  subjects  assume 
to  diiFerent  minds." 

"Yes,  and  rather  a  melancholy  one,  "re- 
plied Clavering,  "  for  it  would  tend  greatly  td 
show  bow  little  real  importance  belongs  to  any 
human  pursuit.  When  we  observe  the  intense 
eagemeas  with  which  certain  objects  are  pur- 
sued; the  talent  that  is  exerted;  the  time 
that  is  employed ;  the  substance  that  is  ex- 
pended for  the  chance  of  success,  on  the  one 
hand;  and  the  entire  and  unmixed  contempt 
with  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  pur- 
suit is  viewed  by  other  eyes,  are  we  not  shaken 
in  OUT  belief  of  its  importance?  Whether  it 
be  the  desire  of  fashion  or  the  thirst  for  fame ; 
the  love  of  books,  the  passion  for  discoveries, 
the  anxietj-  for  scientific  improvements,  or  the 
endeavour  to  make  the  flowering  aloe  a  com- 
mon English  plant,  there  arc  always  thousands 
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to  sneer  and  laugh,  who  are  also  in  their  turn 
sneered  and  laughed  at." 

"  That  is  because  most  men  apply  great 
energies  to  little  purposes,"  said  Maryj  gently : 
"  and  the  power  we  inherit  from  our  earthly 
Paradise  of  discerning  good  from  evil,  enables 
us  only  to  see  that  those  energies  are  wasted 
in  others,  and  not  to  employ  them  better  our- 
selves." 

"  Yet  we  must  employ  them  in  some  way, 
or  to  what  pm^se  were  they  given  t  and 
the  bent  of  a  man's  mind  is  the  only  rule  which 
can  deterraine  what  pursuit  shall  seem  to  him 
most  important." 

"  There  should  be  another  rule,  and  a  very 
simple  one,"  said  Marj',  as  she  looked  earnestly 
up  in  her  companion's  face. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  To  weigh  the  importance  of  everj'thing 
here,  by  its  importance  hereafter.     Then  there 
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would  be  no  false  aims,  nor  mistaken  pursuits  : 
nothing  would  be  left  but  the  active  ambition 
of  doing  good," 

Claveriug  smiled. 

"  You  are  not  laugliing  at  me  ?  "  said  Mary, 
appealingly, 

"  No,  Miss  Duprfe.  No,  Heaven  forbid !  1 
was  merely  reflecting  how  much  the  love  of 
fame  would  necessarily  mingle  with  what  you 
term  the  active  ambition  of  doing  good," 

"  Not  necessarily," 

"  Well,  almost  infallibly.  Many  a  man  has 
acted  well  that  he  might  be  well  spoken  of." 

"  An  evil  motive,  and  an  uncertain  one,  to 
produce  so  good  a  result." 

"  It  would  be  too  long  a  discussion,"  said 
Clavering,  glancing  at  the  clock,  "  to  decide 
whether  it  be  an  evil  motive.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  love  of  approbation  would  not 
have  been  so  strongly  implanted   in   our   na- 
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tures,  if  it  had  not  been  intended  to  be  bene- 
ficial." 

"  111  a  degree,  certainly,  but  not  as  a  first 
motive." 

"  Your  sex  in  general  think  difi'erently : 
there  are  no  such  slaves  to  the  opinion  of  others 
as  women  :   are  you  an  exception  ?  " 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Mary,  with  a  smile: 
"jou  know  what  your  favourite  Johnson  says 
on  the  subject  of  braving  the  world's  opinion. 
'  If  it  were  jnst,  it  would  7iut  be  postibln  ;  ami 
^fitwerepotsible,itwouldnotbeJtMf,'  But  I 
miserably  deceive  myself,"  added  she,  earnestly, 
'*  if  my  first  motive  is  not  a  desire  to  please 
God :  and  1  think  I  could  brave  all  censme, 
even  blame  from  those  I  love  most  dearly,  if 
I  firmly  uid  honestly  believed  I  was  acting  for 
the  beat." 

"  I  imagine,"  began  Clavering,  but  the  en- 
trance of  Mrs,  Bolton  interrupted  liim. 
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I  have  come  early,  to  wish  you  good  bye," 
•aid  he.  "  The  circuit  bt-gins  to-morrow,  and 
I  start  to-night." 

Mrs.  Bolton  expressed  her  regret,  and  after 
•  short  stay  he  bade  farewell  to  both,  and  de- 
parted. 

He  departed  ;  and  thougli  not  a  word  had 
been  spoken  in  the  remotest  degree  applicable 
to  that  subject,  he  left  Mary  conrinced  thai  he 
loved  her ;  and  when  early  the  next  morning 
ft  little  packet  was  put  into  her  hands,  "  From 
Mr.  Clavering's  servant,  Miss,"  her  cheek 
flushed,  and  her  startled  eye  glanced  in  the 
speaker's  face,  as  though  the  words  contained 
some  extraordinary  intelligence. 

The  packet  enclosed  "  Experimental  Bo- 
tony,"  some  other  book,  and  a  note.  Mary 
eagerly  and  tremulously  broke  the  seal,  and 
read  as  follows : — 

1  send  you  the  book  1  mentioned,  and  hope 
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jou  will  be  able  to  glean  from  it  some  usefiil 
information  for  your  Madeira  favourites.  Not 
thinking  this  work  sufficiently  long  to  engage 
you  all  the  six  weeks,  I  send  another  for  your 
perusal — no  less  an  author  than  Dryden,  wliom 
you  told  me  you  had  never  read. 

"  What  you  said  yesterday,  has  made  an 
impression  on  me ;  I  am  too  ambitious  of  po- 
pularity, too  careless  of  higher  aims,  and  I 
feel  it.  You  shall  not  tind  ^our  words  wasted 
on  the  air;  and,  perhaps,  you  will  also  re- 
member mine,  on  the  subject  of  your  bro- 
ther. An  interest  in  what  belongs  to  you 
deserves  no  displeasure,  and  you  are  too  gen- 
tle and  reasonable  to  condemn  me  if  I  am 
mistaken. 

"  Mark  the  passages  you  prefer  in  the 
Dryden,  and  believe  me 

"  Your's,  truly, 

"  William  Claverinc, 
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The  wildest  and  most  passionate  love-letter 
was  never  read  with  a  more  beating  heart 
than  thia  simply-worded  epiatle ;  nor  could 
the  writer  of  such,  have  conveyed  a  more 
thorough  conviction  that  the  receiver  was  an 
object  of  interest. 

"  He  wishes  me  to  remember  him  through 
those  six  long  weeks,  and  read  as  if  he  were 
with  me — he  tliinks  me  worthy  to  give  him 
advice ;  I !  who  look  up  to  him  aa  a  supe- 
rior being;  —  he  feels  interested  in  Lionel, 
becBuse  he  is  my  brother." 

Such  were  the  reflections  which  presented 
themselves  as  Mary's  eye  again  and  again 
glanced  over  the  few  sentences  addressed  to 
her,  and  rested  on  the  signature. 

What  is  there  in  the  signature  of  a  be- 
loved name  which  makes  it  more  precious 
than  all  the  written  words  which  precede  it  ? 
what  is  there  that  makes  it  more  bitter,  when 
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all  is  passed  and  gone,  to  meet  that  name  on 
the  bliuik  title  page  of  a  book,  than  to  hear 
it  spoken  a  thousand  times  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, or  to  look  over  a  hundred  other 
uionorials  of  lost  happiness? 

Surely  there  is  some  strange  instinct  of  the 
human  heart  which  sets  store  on  those  few  syl- 
lables J — and  which  gives  to  that  mysterious  re- 
presentation of  ourselves,  with  all  our  thought, 
passions,  and  power  of  understanding;  that 
badge  of  our  exiatence  among  our  fellow-men ; 
— a  power  whicli  no  other  words  can  ever 
obtain. 

Who  does  not  pause  at  a  name  inscribed 
in  a  book,  and  gaze  upon  it  as  if  it  told 
the  history  of  the  years  which  have  passed 
away  since  it  was  written?  The  hand  which 
traced  it  may  be  grown  feeble  and  tremu- 
lous with  age,  or  may  lie,  cold  and  forgotten 
dust,  in  the  grave;  it  may  have  become 


To  which  no  living  thing  lays  claim ;" 


but  lis  iiingic  power  remains.  We  feel,  while 
we  look  on  it,  that  we  behold  the  certaiji 
and  visible  stamp  and  impress  of  a  human 
existence,  since  passed  away,  like  a  shadow, 
from  the  earth.  Two  syllables  on  that  silent 
page  make  oath  to  us  that  a  being  wai,  with 
health,  strength,  and  reason ;  who  hoped  like 
ourselves,  laughed  like  ourselves,  and  breathed 
the  air  we  breathe  ;  "  C'ett  tine  etincelle  de  sa 
tie,"  a  Bpaik  wldch  burns  on  after  the  lamp 
of  life  is  extinguished — a  moment  of  the  full 
possession  of  human  euei^  of  body  and  soul, 
saved  firom  the  blank  of  a  passed  existence. 

A  name !  It  suffices  to  will  away  broad 
lands  and  fair  domains;  to  curse  with  lil'e- 
long  poverty,  or  bless  with  prosperity  and 
wealth ;  a  power  lies  there,  wliich  mocks  the 
grave ;  and   the  living  obey  the  dead ! 
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A  name '.  It  sufEces  to  wring  the  heart 
with  a  sudden  pang,  and  send  the  hot  tears 
gtishmg  to  the  weaiy  eyes.  Thereon  we  gaze, 
— and  weep,  and  clasp  our  bands,  and  make  a 
lament  to  Heaven.  For  what?  two  written 
words ! 

And  so  a  name  may  suffice  to  feed  the  flame 
of  love. 

Mary  Dupr^  gazed  on  that  of  William 
Clavering,  till  it  seemed  to  her  that  his  sig- 
nature was,  like  himself,  fair,  noble,  and  dif- 
ferent &om  other  men.  There  was  music  in 
the  sound,  and  beauty  in  the  form  of  those 
two  little  words  to  the  orphan  girl,  for  they 
represented  the  clear  voice,  the  shadowy  brow, 
the  generous  mind,  of  him  she  loved.  Twice 
she  raised  the  paper  as  if  to  press  it  to  her 
UpH,  and  twice,  although  no  human  eye  was 
on  her,  with  a  beating  heart  and  colouring 
cheek,   she  laid   it  down.      The   woman's  in- 
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Btinct,  wliicli  struggled  with  passion  in  her 
heart,  forbid  the  caress;  and  she  folded  the 
note,  and  laid  it  by  with  many  a  treasured 
memorial  of  other  days. 

And  now  a  new  existence  opened  to  Maiy. 
Her  childhood,  with  its  gloomy  remembrance, 
her  anxious  and  melancholy  girlhood,  all  seem- 
ed receding  like  the  shores  of  a  distant  land 
to  one  in  a  fast-sailing  ship.  The  past  was 
gone — was  nothing;  the  future,  the  glorious 
Aiture  was  all. 

She  loved ;  she  would  have  been  content  to 
die  in  her  slumber,  and  never  wake  to  the 
morning,  in  the  knowledge  that  he  would  re- 
gret her:  trial,  and  fear,  and  danger  seemed 
over  on  the  earth ;  she  liad  but  one  sensation, 
— she  loved.  The  luxury  of  loving,  so  far,  so 
immeasurably  far  beyond  the  triumph  of  being 
loved,  was  her's;  and  she  felt — but  wherefore 
need  we  words !     Have  not  all  loved  who  bend 
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above  this  page?  yea,  and  all  loved  tdike. 
Those  wliom  the  world  hns  gradually  steeled, 
or  yet  more  gradually  corrupted,  and  those 
who  live  in  the  sheltered  nook,  fearing  no 
storm; — the  profligate  and  the  pure  minded, 
the  sad  and  the  prosperous, — the  cruel  and  the 
kind, — the  painted  and  turbaned  card-player, 
and  the  sober  sitter  by  her  own  fire-side, — 
all  have  loved  and  been  beloved:  the  begin- 
ningg  of  those  diverse  and  strange  destinies 
were  alike; — a  dream,  a  trust,  and  a  broken 
hope  for  all! 

And  could  we  (as  we  never  can),  reail  all 
those  histories,  how  many  a  woman's  fate,  nay, 
her  very  qualities,  will  be  proved  to  liavc  de- 
pended on  that  first  love. 

How  many  a  cheek  has  been  channelled  with 
bitter  tears,  long  before  the  false  bloom  of 
rouge  and  excited  vanity  sent  the  successful 
beauty  to  glean   the   suffi-ages   of  the  world! 
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How  many  a  young  head  has  shrunk  timidly 
from  a  first  caress,  which  braves  and  defies 
the  sneer  of  contempt,  and  smiles  in  effrontery 
at  open  words  of  scorn!  How  many  a  heart 
is  now  deemed  hard  and  cold,  which  then 
sank  bruised  and  bleeding,  and  prayed  to  grow 
callous,  ignorant  of  a  higher  and  liolier  con- 
soladont  And  how  many,  oh  !  how  many  are 
there,  who  teem  to  laugh  and  listen  to  pro- 
fessions which  habit  has  taught  tliem  to  receive 
without  either  virtuous  surprise  or  virtuous 
indignation;  while,  like  the  dying  Marmioii, 
another's  voice  is  in  their  ear, — a  tone  which 
shuts  out  all  other  sounds,  which  sends  a  chill 
to  the  heart  and  a  sudden  shadow  to  the  eye, 
and  mocks  the  worldly  lover  with  a  stifled 
sigh;  attributed  by  some  looker-on  to  vice  or 
affectation, — welcomed  by  liim  as  a  proof  of 
his  approaching   triumph, — hut  given  to  the 
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days  when  that  weary  heart  could  love;  days, 
whose  buried  memories  heave  now  and  then 
to  the  surface,  like  shattered  wrecks  in  a 
stormy  sea,  and  sink  again  in  the  calm. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thine  infancy 

Thy  age  confirmed 

More  mild,  hut  yet  more  harmful. 

RICHARD  III. 

But  Kate,  doet  thou  understand  thus  much  English  ? 
Canst  thou  love  me  ? 

I  cannot  tell. 

HENRY   V. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  never  saw  two  young  peo- 
ple so  different  as  you  and  your  brother,  my 
dear  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton,  as  they  sate 
together  the  first  evening  after  he  had  left 
them. 

"  He  is  much  younger  than  I  am,  and  has 
higher  spirits,"  said  Mary,  for  she  felt  that  the 
sentence  was  not  intended  to  be  one  of  praise. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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"  My  dear  child,  it  is  not  of  liis  boyisli 
faults  I  was  thinking ;  all  boys  are  thoughtless, 
and  wild  and  restleas,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  be  expected  to  be  more  reason- 
able than  others  are  at  seventeen:  no,  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  the  defects  of  character  which 
usually  belong  to  an  older  heart,  which  strike 
rae, — his  want  of  indulgence,  his  vanity,  his 
turn    for    satire,    his   cold   and    quiet   seliish- 


"Cold!  ma'am;  do  you  think  Lionel  cold?" 
interrupted  Mary ;  "  surely,  with  all  Iiis  iaults 
he  has  warm  feelings;  his  nolence  used  to  be 
one  of  the  points  in  his  disposition  which  gave 
my  poor  father  most  uneasiness;  and  though 
that  is  loss  perceptible  now  that  his  reason  is 
more  mature" 

"  My  dear  Mary,"  said  Mre.  Bolton  quickly, 
"  pray  do  not  fait  into  that  absurd  error,  of 
9Hppov>(»  violence  of  temper  and  strength 
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feelings  to  go  together.  I  have  seen  many 
symptoms  of  warmth  of  temper,  on  the  part 
of  your  brother,  but  of  warmth  of  heart 
none^ 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Mary,  in  a  vexed  tone, 
"  that  though  Lionel  does  not  express  his 
feelings  often,  and  though  the  set  he  has  been 
lately  living  amongst,  have  taught  him  to  think 
it  Jiney  to  affect  nonchalance  and  carelessness, 
yet  in  reality  he  is  affectionate  and  kind. 
You  do  not  know  how  warmly  he  expressed 
himself  with  respect  to  your  kindness  to  me 
and  to  himself.  He  was  only  here  a  fortnight, 
and  yet  he  was  quite  attached  to  you.  I  can- 
not tliink  why  every  one  has  a  prejudice 
against  Lionel." 

"  Who  else  has  commented  on  his  faults,  my 
dear  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bolton,  quietly. 

"  Mr.  Clavering  said" — faltered  forth  Mary, 
in  some  confusion. 
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"  My  dear  child,  it  is  not  of  his  boyish 
faults  I  was  thinking ;  all  boys  are  thoughtless, 
and  wild  and  restless,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  be  expected  to  be  more  reason- 
able than  others  are  at  seventeen:  no,  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  the  defects  of  character  which 
usually  belong  to  an  older  heart,  which  strike 
me, — liis  want  of  indulgence,  his  vanity,  his 
turn    for    satire,    his   cold   and    quiet   selfish- 
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did  not  sit  with  you  or  soothe  you :  he  paid 
you  a  hurried  visit  in  the  morning,  and  spent 
his  day  in  the  Park,  and  his  night  at  the 
theatre." 

"It  is  such  beautiful  weather  for  riding," 
said  Mary,  looking  towards  the  window,  "  and 
I,  who  am  never  very  entertaining,  am  a  very 
dull  companion  indeed  when  I  am  invalided." 

"  He  ridiculed  the  Bigleys  with  great  bit- 
terness, and  yet  they  have  shown  him  kindness, 
and  he  is  now  on  his  way  to  their  house." 

**  He  spoke  thoughtlessly,  and  perhaps  ima- 
gined that  I  had  already  described  to  you  such 
peculiarities  as  were  amusing  in  them :  it  was 
not  meant  imkindly." 

"  He  talked  of  Mr.  Lawrence — (is  not  that 
the  young  man's  name?) — with  careless  indif- 
ference, when  you  were  discussing  with  him 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  curacy  through 
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"  WTiy  Mr.  Clavering  never  saw  him." 
"  No,  but  Mr.  Patteison  said" — 
'"  Yes,  and  Mr,  Lawrence  said,  and  Mr. 
Bigley  said,  and  we  all  of  us  say  and  think," 
Mid  Mrs.  Bolton,  gaily,  "that  Mr.  Lionel 
Dupii  is  not  so  amiable  as  im  sister.  But  a 
year  or  two  may  improve  and  form  him :  and 
there  is  truth  in  what  you  say,  that  it  is  the 
tiuhion  ainon^c  those  young  men  to  affect  more 
ichaliuicv  than   tliev   feel.     Nevertheless,   I 
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man;  and  Heaven  grant  you  always  such  in- 
fluence over  him  us  may  soften  Ms  heart,  and 
give  strength  to  his  better  resolves.  All  ihat 
I  fear  b,  that  hereafter,  instead  of  youi'  at- 
tempting to  lead  him,  he  will  succeed  in  go- 
verning you.  You  must  learn  betimes  not  to 
bow  lo  what  is  merely  a  caprice." 

"  He  has  but  me  in  the  wide  world!"  said 
Mary,  as  the  big  tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  "  Oo- 
Tcm  and  obey  are  not  words  between  us  twu." 

Mrs.  Bolton  siglted,  and  both  looked  up  at  a 
drawing  of  Lionel,  which  had  just  been  finished 
by  a  most  eminent  artist,  and  hun^  over  llic 
mantel-piece.  It  was  an  imaginary  subject, 
for  Lionel  disliked  what  he  called  "  a  set  like- 
ness," and  always  discussed  the  point  with  great 
interest  when  in  the  atelier  of  [he  painter  who 
aspired  to  sketch  hiin.  The  present  attempt 
was  a  study  for  the  head  of  Apollo  watching 
the  arrow  which  struck  down  the  last  of  Niobe'* 
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cliildren.  It  was  spirited  and  successful. 
Mary  ventured  at  tlie  time  it  was  taken 
to  offer  the  oiJy  just  criticisni  wliicli  could 
have  been  made. 

"  I  think,"  said  she,  "  the  eye  is  too  violent. 
My  idea  of  a  god,  even  in  his  vengeful  hours, 
is  rather  the  expression  of  firm  resolve,  and 
consciousness  of  his  own  power,  than  of  angry 
vehemence." 

"You  are  right,  niiidam :  perfectly  right," 
said  the  obsequious  genius :  "  but  when  I  first 
made  a  hasty  outline  of  Mr.  Dupr^'s  counte- 
nance, (I  recollect  lie  was  arguing  with  liia 
young  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Mountarlington's 
son,)  I  intended  to  have  worked  out  the  sketch 
as  one  of  the  fallen  angels, — indeed  I  liod  given 
it  tlie  title  of  'The  Fallen  Angel,'  but  Mr. 
Dupr^  disapproved  so  entirely  of  ray  idea,  that 
I  was  forced  to  relinquish  it." 

In    relinquishing    the    title,    howe.ver,    the 
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painter  had  not  been  able  to  divest  liimself  of 
the  idea ;  and  as  Mary  now  gazed  upwards  at 
the  wild  hazel  eye,  black  brow,  and  golden 
auburn  curls,  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  in- 
deed an  appropriate  representation  of  one  of 
the  "  rebellious  spirits  of  heaven." 

Williitni  Clavering  examined  this  sketch  oin- 
morning,  (for  he  had  long  accustomed  him- 
self to  spare  an  liour,  or  rather  to  spend  all 
Ilia  spare  hours  with  Mary  Dupr^  in  Spring 
Gardens,)  and  observed,  without  taking  his 
eyes  from  the  portrut ;  "  It  is  indeed  an  excel- 
lent likeness.  I  should  like  to  have  your  pic- 
ture done  by  the  same  man.  Perhaps  T  shall 
some  day!"  added  he,  in  a  musing  tone,  "  some 
dxy  when  I  can  compare  the  likeness  and  the 
original   every   hour  !  " 

"  Mary  started,  but  Mr.  Clavering  took  no 
heed  of  her  embarrassment.  He  stood,  with 
hu  aima  folded,  contemplating  the  sketch,  and 
h.  5 
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wrapt  in  thought,  perhaps  unconscious  that  the 
last  sentence  had  been  spoken  aloud ;  and  then 
slowly  withdrawing  his  eyes,  commenced  ano- 
ther subject. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Clavering'a  masculine 
and  cultivated  iniiid,  Mary's  faculties  expanded 
day  by  day.  She  had  no  worldly  pleasures  to 
distract  her  attention  ;  no  vexations  to  render 
her  mind  languid  and  incapable  of  study ;  and 
she,  who  thought  so  meajily  of  her  own  capa- 
bilities of  entertaining  otiiers,  was  pronounced 
by  many,  besides  old  Mrs.  Bolton,  to  be  the 
most  perfect  of  companions. 

"If  I  were  but  independent!"  often  and 
often  rose  to  Clavering's  lips,  as  he  fondly 
watched  her  slight  figure,  while  she  busied 
herself  arranging  cusliions  and  comforts  for  her 
grand-aunt  ;  "  if  I  were  but  independent !  " 
thought  he,  when  some  one  of  tlie  "  gentle  an- 
swers which  turn   away   wrath,"   soothed    tlie 
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peevish  and  irritable  nerves  of  the  goutj'  and 
siifiering  old  woman.  "  She  is  so  good,  so 
nubte,  so  pure-minded!  but  it  would  not 
do.  Poverty  is  a  curse :  a  blight  which  wi- 
thers up  every  happy  and  joyous  feeling. 
The  trial  would  be  too  much  for  her;  Uio 
much  for  me;  for  I  should  be  wretched,  see- 
ing her  suBer  the  privation  of  luxuries  tn 
which  she  haa  always  been  accustomed.  Na! 
let  me  labour  a  little  longer;  let  me  see  my 
way  clear  before  me,  and  then" — 

Then  tlie  dream  might  be  realised  which  oc- 
cupied his  heart. 

If  it  may  be  objected  by  any  young  rumanci-r 
who  peruses  this  history,  that  a  peer's  son,  of 
promising  talents',  with  chajnbers  in  the  Tem- 
ple, and  an  allowance  of  three  hundred  a-yeur, 
might  have  married  a  girl  creditably  por- 
tioned, as  Mary  was,  witliout  any  risk  of 
being  thought  madly  imprudent,  or  any  dan- 
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ger  of  being  starved ;  if  they  think  my  hero 
more  cautious  than  is  common  with  heroes 
when  they  fall  in  love,  let  me  remind  those 
young  dreamers  that  Clavering  belonged  to 
a  class  which  a  graccfiil  and  gifted  author- 
ess* has  aptly  denominated  the  "poor  rich." 

Eight  hundred  a-year  and  a.  profession,  is 
no  doubt  amply  suificieiit  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  a  young  and  afFectionate  couple ;  but 
notions  of  coinjieteiicy  vary  according  to  the 
habits  In  wliich  a  person  has  been  educated; 
and  what  would  have  twen  luxiuy  to  Jane 
Bigley  and  Frank  Lawrence,  appeared  to 
our  young  lawyer  an  impossible  existence. 

Nothing  could  be  more  splendid  than 
poverty  at  Clavering  Hall.  William  Clavering 
recollected  that  his  father  constantly  com- 
plained of  his  poverty, — constantly  asserted 
that  he  had  no  money, — was  actually  obliged 
■   Lilly  Charlotte  Durjr. 
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to  send  away  six  of  the  fourteen  gardeners 
who  were  kept  iu  his  grandfather's  time, — 
and  promoted  the  under-butler  to  be  head  of 
a  diminished  establishment,  at  the  time  the 
upper-butler  left  the  family  to  settle  in  a 
villa  he  had  bought  at  Hampstead,  and  keep 
servants  of  hia  own. 

Our  hero  also  leniembered  a  distressing 
scene  which  had  taken  place  between  his 
father  and  mother,  when  lie  was  about  eight 
years  old,  on  the  subject  of  six  long-tailed 
cream-coloured  ponies,  four  of  which  his  mo- 
ther used  to  drive  in  a  low  pony-chaise,  and 
the  other  two  were  mounted  by  little  "  tigers," 
as  outriders.  The  dialogue  and  his  mother's 
tears  were  still  fresh  in  his  memory.  IIi->; 
father,  who  was  u  sensible,  well-principled 
man,  entered  the  boudoir  of  liis  wife,  (who 
was  a  beauty  and  a  fool.)  and  proposed  that 
these  jionies  should  be  sold. 
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z?r  of  being  surred;  if  they  think  oqr  hero 
more  cautious  than  is  common  with  beroet 
irhen  they  fall  in  love,  let  me  remind  thow 
young  dreamers  that  ClaTcring  belonged  to 
a  class  which  a  graceful  and  gifted  authtw- 
f^*  has  aptly  denominated  the  "poor  rifA."  g 

Eight  himdied  a-year  and  a  profeaaion,  is 
no  doubt  amply  suificieiit  for  the  subsisc- 
ence  of  a  young  and  aflectionate  couple  ;  but 
notions  of  cwnpetencv  varv  according  to  the 
habits  in  vhieh  a  pnstm  has  been  educated; 
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Eton  and  go  to  college;  William  must  be 
thought  of;  the  three  girls  must  have  mas- 
ters, if  you  don't  mean  them  to  be  entirely 
brought  up  by  that  foolish  French  gover- 
ness"  


"  How,  upon  earth,  am  I  to  go  out?"  sobbed 
the  lady. 

"  Why,  my  dearest  Fanny,  is  there  not 
the  britska,  and  the  jaunting  car,  and  the 
close  carriage?     What  more  can  you  want?  " 

"  I  want  my  pony-chaise,  my  own  pony- 
chaise;  people  will  think  you  are  ruined  if 
they  see  me  driving  out  in   any  other   man- 


ner." 


"  I  had  rather  they  thought  I  was  ruined, 
and  were   mistaken;    than   that   it   should   be 
true,  and  my  neighbours  not  expect  it." 
"  But  eight  hundred  a-year  wont  ruin  you." 
"It  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  of  need- 
less expenditure  which  I  mean  to  reduce." 


"  And  what  am  1  to  do  with  the  game- 
keeper's children  —  those  beautiful  twins  at 
the  lodge-giite  ?  I  promised  the  mother  they 
should  he  my  outriders;  and  they  were  so 
lovely !  both  of  a  size,  and  every  thing ;"  and 
a  fresli  burst  of  tears  accompanied  this  vision 
of  outriders  in  perspective. 

"  We  will  employ  them  about  the  groimds, 
or  in  the  house ;  come,  my  dear  Fanny,  be 
reasonable ;  you  are  too  sensible  not  to  see 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  reduction ; 
give  up  the  ponies,  and  I  will  drive  you 
out  myself  iu  the  brit-ska." 

Lady  Clavering  loved  to  be  told  ahc  was 
sensible;  she,  therefore,  replied, 

"  Very  well,  sell  them ;  but  remember,  that 
I  made  the  sacrifice  for  your  sake,  remember 
that ;"  and  a  little  concluding  sob  shook  Lady 
Clavering's  delicate  frame,  and  rustled  thi 
newspaper,  which  Lord  Clavering  had  not 
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linquished,  as  he  passed  lus  arm  iiglitly  round 
her  waist,  to  thank  her  with  a  kiss  for  her 
ftcquiescence. 

"  A  great  many  women  would  not  have 
given  up  the  carriage  to  please  any  man ; 
only  Clavering  is  so  kind;"  thought  the  lady, 
as  she  wiped  her  eyes  after  her  husband 
had  left  the  boudoir. 

"  To  think  of  Fanny,  poor  soul,  standing 
out  about  such  childish  nonsense,  at  fivc- 
and-thir^;  it's  miraculouB  how  foolish  women 
are ! "  thought  the  gentleman,  as  he  descended 
the  broad  staircase,  whistling,  not  "  for  want 
of  thought,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  full  of  plans 
aud  arrangements,  which  were  to  prevent  his 
afTairs  from  becoming  utterly  deranged. 

Such  was  the  eKperience  of  William  Cla- 
vering's  childhood,  as  to  the  hardships  of  po- 
verty. No  wonder  if,  in  spite  of  more  real, 
and  reasonable  views,  acquired  in  later  life,  he 
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Still  preserved  enoiigh  of  the  prejudices  of 
early  days,  to  make  hu  idea  of  a  compe- 
tency include  a  showy  cab,  neat  carriage, 
a  house  in  Curzon  Street,  and  some  "capital 
horses."  He  had  also  most  overwhelming  ideas 
of  female  expences,  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  the  history  of  the  long-tailed  po- 
nies; and  as  Providence,  which  clothes  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  does  not  clothe  barris- 
ters' wives,  however  small  may  be  their  net 
income,  but  leaves  shatter-brained  husbands  lo 
groan  over  the  toilettes  of  tlieir  tiresome,  showj- 
helpmates,  without  working  the  necessary  mi- 
racle in  their  behalf,  he  naturally  dreaded 
the  responsibility  he  might  incur  by  pro- 
posing for  Miss  Duprfi.  It  is  very  lucky  hu 
did  not,  as,  in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  it  is 
possible  he  might  have  been  accepted. 

Women    in    love,    always   think    they   can 
live  on  twopence  a-day,  and  bake  their  bus- 
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band's  bread,  or  mend  tbeir  husband's  coat, 
by  way  of  econgmy, 

However  much  Jesired  a  state  of  society 
may  be,  in  which  their  devotion  might  be 
gradiied  and  repaid,  and  the  twopence  a-duy 
be  found  sufficient,  it  ia  nevertheless  (for  the 
present)  an  impossibility.  Those  who  many 
on  an  income  inadequate  to  their  habitual 
wants,  are  generally  reproached  for  the  fool- 
ishnesa  of  the  step  they  have  taken,  by  the 
very  man  for  whom  all  this  economical  dis- 
comfort was  incurred;  and  those  who  do  twt 
many  in  that  way,  are  usually  upbraided  for 
refusing. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Clavcring  continued  to  visit 
in  Spring  Gardens,  till  even  old  Mrs,  Bolton 
began  to  suspect  tluit  he  had  other  motives 
besides  a  wisli  to  amuse  and  entertain  her. 
Sometimes  he  even  came  before  the  old  lady 
came  down  to  the  drawing-room,  and,  on  one 
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ol'  these  occasions,  he  so  far  forgot  himself 
as  to  pay  Mary  a  most  enthusiastic  compli- 
ment in  the  most  enthusiastic  tone.  He  had 
been  reading  the  Masque  of  Comus,  and,  as 
he  paused  and  laid  his  hand  on  tlie  open 
page,  he  said, 

"  I  think  that  is  the  most  beautiful  de- 
scription of  a  pure-minded  woman  I  ever 
read.  You  do  not  see  this,  because  you  are 
all  that  the  poet,  in  the  sublime  soaring  of 
his  intellectual  feeling,  only  imagined— yes, 
you  are  the  poet's  dream  of  what  woman 
should  be  —  and,  mine,"  added  be,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  pale  and  beautiful  face  before 
him,  "  mj  dream,  sweet  Mary." 

Mary  bowed  her  head  a  little  lower  over 
her  work,  and  breathed  lesa  freely  for  a 
minute  or  t\vo,  and  tlien,  in  a  gentle  tone, 
she  said, 
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"  Will  you  not  finish  the  poem,  Mr.  Cla- 
vering? 

Lionel's  visit  to  the  Bigleys  had  not  been 
productive  of  satisfaction.  He  wrote  a  long 
and  angry  letter  to  his  sister,  complaining 
that  the  house  was  even  duller  than  it  used 
to  be;  that  Jane  had  grown  very  affected, 
and  that  that  fussy,  fidgetty,  vulgar  Mrs. 
Bigley  had  taken  it  into  her  head  that  her 
daughter,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  ought  not 
to  accompany  young  students  in  their  long 
walks,  or  rowings  on  the  river;  that  upon 
one  occasion,  when  he  had  persuaded  Rosa- 
bel to  come  and  see  the  hounds  throw-off*, 
the  whole  family  fumed  and  stormed  as  if 
he  had  urged  her  to  commit  a  murder;  and 
that,  in  short,  he  had  told  them  roundly,  that 
he  should  prefer  paying  them  a  visit  when 
Rosabel  was   at   a   *'  less   inconvenient    age," 
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being  voted  at  present  too  old  to  come  out 
alone  with  him,  and  too  young  to  dine  down 
stairs  when  there  was  company. 

Lionel  went  to  Oxford.  Ho  won  several 
prizes,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  young  men  there;  he  was 
tolerably  prudent  in  his  expeiices,  and  par- 
ticularly averse  to  what  the  heads  of  the  col- 
lege were  wont  to  term  "  low  company."  He 
never  got  drunk  or  broke  lamps,  and  very 
rarely  touched  a  card ;  always  capped  hb  su- 
periors, and,  in  short,  was  a  model  of  de- 
cency and   regularity  of  conduct. 

The  proportion  of  liia  vacation  spent  with 
Mrs,  Bolton,  happening  generally  about  the 
same  time  as  the  circuit,  Clavcring  and  he 
saw  little  of  each  other ;  and  the  difference 
of  their  ages  and  pursuits  reduced  that  little 
to  the  most  barren  forms  of  acquaintance. 

A   p.irt  cf  the  vacation  tras   still  given  to 
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Ae  Bigleys,  who  had  apparently  released 
Rosabel  from  all  the  restraints  which  her 
"  inconvenient  age,"  as  Lionel  termed  it,  had 
imposed.  They  were  permitted  to  go  when 
they  pleased  to  Stepney  Hill  to  see  the  hounds 
throw-off,  and  to  wander  back  alone,  a  two 
hours*  walk,  beneath  the  overhanging  hazel 
branches  and  wide  beech  trees  which  adorned 
the  copse ;  or  sit,  side-by-side,  looking  into 
the  rippling  brook,  and  lulled  into  a  sort 
of  dreamy  forgetfulness  by  the  sound  of  its 
waters ;  or  pimt  down  the  river  to  the  shady 
spot  where  the  may^y  danced,  and  the  min- 
nows leaped,  on  a  fishing  excursion. 

The  mischief  that  might  eventually  have 
resulted  from  all  these  wanderings,  and  the 
constant  companionship  between  the  hand- 
some Oxonian  and  a  lovely  giddy  girl  of 
hear  sixteen,  was  prevented  by  the  disposi- 
tion of  Rosabel  herself. 
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It  is  an  incoDtestible  fitct,  that  there  are 
some  understandings  which  are  more  slow  in 
conuDg  to  maturity  than  others;  many  a 
man  or  woman  who  in  early  youth  was  ac- 
counted dull  and  common-place,  becomes  af- 
terwards remarkable  for  more  steady  sense, 
or  even  brilliant  talent,  than  those  whose 
precocious  intellect  ripened  and  bore  fruit 
in  the  early  spring-time  of  their  lives. 

And  as  in  matters  of  the  imderstanding, 
so  with  the  heart ;  there  are  those  in  whose 
breasts  the  dawn  of  passion  is  scarcely  break- 
ing, while  others,  of  the  same  age,  have  "  set 
their  life  upon  the  cast,"  and,  with  determined 
devotion,  abide  "  the  hazard  of  the  die." 
And  though  I  believe  the  majority  of  young 
ladies  of  sixteen,  prize  "  a  beau"  beyond  all 
other  rarities,  yet  there  are  many  who  would 
infinitely    prefer    the    gift    of   a    tame  squirrel 
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or  an  ivory  work-box,  to  the  society  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  other  sex. 

Such  a  one  was  Rosabel.  Unimaginative, 
unintellectual,  and  unimpassioned,  she  still  pre- 
served that  backwardness  in  her  teens  which 
had  been  remarked  upon  when  she  was  but 
eleven,  by  the  lamented  Hyacinth  Bigley, 
who  told  Lionel  that  "  she  seemed  younger, 
because  she  had  such  baby  ways." 

She  was  a  merry,  dancing,  romping  thing, 
without  a  single  idea  of  sentiment  or  romance 
in  her  composition.  Her  hair,  glossy  and 
bright  as  it  was,  was  seldom  under  the  con- 
finement of  a  comb ;  she  put  on  her  bonnet, 
invariably,  without  looking  in  the  glass,  and 
flung  it  off  again  on  the  turf,  or  tied  it  to 
a  bough,  when  it  became  irksome ;  she  was 
never  quiet — always  laughing  or  singing,  or 
playing    practical    jokes   on   her  sisters;    and 
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she  had  half-a-dozen  tame  rabbits,  wliich  she 
did  nothing  but  feed,  from  morning  till  night, 
while  they  (the  sisters)  looked  out  of  the 
window  at  the  militia  officers. 

Such  was  Lionel's  compamon,  "  little  Ro- 
sabel" (as  the  family  persisted  in  calling  her). 
If  she  had  been  ugly,  she  would  have  been 
the  most  common-place  and  uninteresting  of 
"  growing  girls ;"  but  being  very  much  the 
reverse,  with  coral  lips,  sly  laughing  eyes, 
and  a  sunny  complexion,  her  very  carelessness 
and  simplicity  gave  her  an  additional  charm, 
particularly  to  Lionel,  whose  college  life  had 
not  exactly  taught  him  to  respect  the  fair 
sex,  or  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  female 
virtue  much  beyond  the  date  which  Juliet's 
nurse  assigns  to  the  certainty  of  her  own. 

Better  men  have  made  love  without  ex- 
actly considering  where  their  courtship  wai 
to  end;    and    Lionel   was    not  in   the   habit 
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of  considering  anything  but  hia  own  pleasure 
and  advantage ;  nay,  he  frequently  marred 
his  own  plajis  and  crossed  his  own  schemes 
by  utter  selfishness  in  their  prosecution,  and 
over-eagerness  to  enjoy  the  present  moment. 
There  was,  therefore,  nothing  to  deter  him, 
when  once  he  took  it  into  his  head  that 
he  was  in  .love  with  Rosabel,  from  making 
her  aware  of  that  fact;  and,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded slowly  along  the  accustomed  path, 
catching,  from  time  to  time,  glimpses  of  the 
blue  river  through  the  shifting  hazel  boughs, 
he  revolved  in  hia  mind  the  probable  success 
of  a  copy  of  verses,  at  that  moment  in  his 
lefi  waistcoat  pocket,  towards  enlightening  the 
mind  of  his  fair  companion  as  to  his  senti- 
ments. 

It  was  a  summer's  day;  one  of  those  days  when 
the  very  banks  and  mounds  of  turf  seem  to  bask 
gladly  in  the  sun,  and  give  out  a  warm  and 
1,2 
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dry  and  delicious  fragrance — a  mingled  scent 
of  earth  aiid  moss  and  roots  and  thyme,  which 
tempts  you  to  fling  yourself  down,  and  bask 
with  them,  in  the  eye  of  the  golden  sun.  Here, 
-  under  the  hedges,  peeps  out  the  wild  gera- 
niiun  with  its  woolly  stem,  the  white  star- 
flower,  and  the  wreathing  and  scented  dog- 
rose,  longing  for  a  breeze.  There,  the  broad 
oak  spreads  out  its  knotted  amis,  covered 
with  rich  green  foliage,  as  if  offering  hospi- 
tality to  the  tired  traveller;  and  as  you  re- 
cline beneath  its  boughs,  with  the  warm  sky 
above,  and  the  warm  turf  below,  what  breaks 
the  deep  and  glowing  silence?  The  chirp 
of  the  field  cricket,  the  booming  sound  of 
the  flight  of  the  labouring  bee,  the  striking 
of  some  distant  village  clock,  whose  spire 
rises  like  a  silver  line  on  the  blue  heavens, 
or  the  dropping  of  tlie  ripe  acorns  on  the 
earth  where  you  lie. 
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Oh,  the  glory  of  a  summer's  day !  the  list- 
less yet  fervent  gloiy  of  a  Biuamer's  day ! 
,  AVho  has  not  felt  it;  and  yet  who  shall  en- 
deavour to  clothe  in  cold  and  feeble  words 
the  memory  of  those  golden  hours  ?  Poetry 
cannot  sadsiy  us  with  its  imagery ;  nor  paint- 
ing, with  it&  thousand  tiot^.  We  want  more ! 
we  want  the  glow,  the  perfume,  the  bird's 
glancing  wing,  the  insect's  busy  hum ;  we 
turn  frora  the  picture,  we  fling  dovra  the 
page,  and  dream  ourselves  back  again  in  some 
sheltered  nook,  whose  remembered  sunshine  is 
enough. 

How  few  reflect  upon  that  common  plea- 
■ure  which  results  from  our  sense  of  the 
i>eaudeB  of  nature ;  and  yet,  when  we  eou- 
uder  what  a  store  and  power  of  this  feeling 
has  been  heaped  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
our  imperfect  world  —  how  we  have  been 
given   an   enjoyment   which   depends    not    on 
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the  vexing  ctures  of  life,  whifli  inuis  ty- 
ranny cannot  take  away,  nor  man'ti  sorrow 
wither  up — how  we  are  continually  allowed 
to  indulge  in  a  luxury  of  the  eenaea,  far  be- 
yond all  the  triumphs  and  excitements  of 
our  common  and  artificial  life,  surely  we 
should  lift  op  our  hearts  in  thankfijlness,  and 
bless  die  Crai  who  permits  his  sou  to  sliine 
on  the  just  and  the  utjust,  who  makes  aU 
great  and  intense  pleasures  an  equal  blessing 
to  the  rich  and  poor,  and  gives  to  the  mean- 
est of  his  creatures  a  dim  foretaste  of  that 
heaven  where  love  of  Him,  and  admiration 
of  His  works,  shall  sufiice  in  their  single- 
to  fill  the  hearts  which  struggled  with 
so  many  divers  and  contrary  passions  during 
their  trial  here. 
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Oh,  most  gentle  Jupiter !  What  tedious  homily  of  love 
You  have  hiunoured  your  parishioners  withal ;  and 
Never  cried  **  have  patience,  yood  people  " 

Shakspeare. 


**  Let  us  sit  here/*  said  Lionel,  as  they  came 
to  a  bank  which  sloped  towards  the  river: 
"  Let  us  sit  here,  and  I  will  read  you  some 
lines  I  have  made  to  you." 

"To  me?  No,  have  you  really?  Oh!  do 
read  them. — ^What  fun !  " 

Though  the  expression,  "what  fun,"  grated 
unpleasantly  on  Lionel's  ears,  and  seemed  to 
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him  not  at  all  the  sort  of  feeling  that  should 
have  been  excited  by  his  information,  he  ne- 
vertheless imfolded  the  paper,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

«  Bright  girl,  within  whose  shadowy  eyes." 

''  I  don*t  like  the  beginning  at  all,  Mr. 
Dupr^ !  I  can't  bear  to  be  called  •  bright 
girl/  "  said  Rosabel,  as  she  picked  up  a  peb- 
ble and  flung  it  in  the  water. 

"  Well,  take  it  as  it  is  written  now,  and  I 
will  alter  it  afterwards,"  said  Lionel,  impa- 
tiently. 


Bright  giri,  within  whose  shadowy  eyes 
The  dancing  light  of  laughter  lies^ 

To  mock  thy  lover's  dreaming; 
(Who  fain  would  see  that  mirthful  ray 
In  Passion's  twilight  sink  away, 

More  softly,  dimly  beaming.) 
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Thy  heart,  as  yet,  is  coldly  free, 
(While  many  a  heart  consumes  for  thee. 

Now  worshipping,  now  hating;) 
And  by  the  fountain  of  its  springs 
Love  idly  sleeps  with  folded  wings, 

His  day  of  triumph  waiting. 

But  thou  the  common  lot  must  share, 
And  passion  only  slumbers  there 

The  term  that  Fate  allows  him : 
Oh !  since  thy  heart  mtut  feel  at  last, 
And  he  must  wake,  who  slept  so  fast, — 

Be  mine  the  voice  to  rouse  him ! 

Mine  be  thy  love!  the  wild,  the  first, 
Which  cold  experience  hath  not  nurst. 

Which  knows  nor  bound  nor  measure ; 
What  time  thy  young  and  startled  heart, 
Shrank  from  the  god^s  unerring  dart. 

And  fear'd  the  painful  pleasure. 

Mine  be  the  transport  first  to  drink 
Those  wavering  tones,  which  rise  and  sink 
Through  many  a  fond  digression ; 
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Oh  !  save  me  from  the  broken  charm, 
Give  nie  thy  heart  while  fresh  and  warm. 

Its  innocence  U  living, — 
With  all  the  simple  hopea  and  fears. 
That  hang  around  thy  girliah  yean, 

And  make  it  worth  thy  giving  I 


"  Is  that  all  ?  "  asked  Kosabel. 

"  Yes ;  but  you  have  aot  been  listening.' 
You  have  been  flinging  atones  into  the  water 
all  the  time:"  and  Lionel  sighed. 

"Don't  vex  yourself,"  said  his  companion, 
as  suddenly  leaning  her  unbonneted  head 
back  oil  his  shoulder,  she  looked  up  in  hia< 
face,  "  I  assure  you  I  listened  with  all  my 
cars ;  but  there  was  some  I  could  not  under- 
stand." 

"No?" 

"  No.  Indeed  there  was  a  good  deal  I  did 
not  understand,  but  particularly  the  last  part,' 
about  passion  and  tyrants :   it  was  too  liistori- 
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cal  for  me.  /  don't  care  about  poetiy. — Jane 
likes  it." 

The  beauty  of  the  sunay  face  which  looked 
up  to  his,  moderated  IJonera  wrath  and  mat' 
tificaUon. 

"  In  plain  prose  then,  Rosabel, — ^my  own 
pretty  Rosabel, — dc  you  love  me  ? "  and  he 
bent  passionately  and  ea^rly  towards  her,  as 
if  afraid  of  losing  even  the  tone  of  her  aor 
swer. 
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mechanically  paused  at  the  accustomed  rest- 
ing-place, and  leaning  against  a  beautiful  beech 
tree,  stood  apparently  watching  the  boats  which 
glided  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  water. 
He  felt  disappointed,  mortified  and  puzzled. 
Rosabel  stood  by  him ;  at  length  she  turned 
and  spoke.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
heard  her  speak  in  a  serious  and  prepared 
tone,  and  it  struck  him. 

"  Mr.  Duprfe,"  said  she,  "  if  you  meant  that 
I  should  love  you  in  the  way  they  do  in  ro- 
mances,*'— and  there  she  made  a  long  pause, 
"  I  never  loved  any  one  in  that  way.  But  I 
will  try. — Shall  I  try  ? "  added  she,  the  arch 
smile  returning  to  her  pretty  mouth.  Then, 
as  Lionel  impatiently  withdrew  his  hand,  she 
said,  "  If  I  did  not  love  you  in  some  way,  I 
should  not  be  so  sorry  at  seeing  you  are 
vexed." 

And  these  were   the   last  words   they   ever 
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spoke  on  the  subject.  From  that  day  them 
was  no  Ubuum  about  Rosabel  in  Lionel's  heart, 
and  during  the  few  days  he  remained,  tltoDf^ 
they  walked  and  sailed  together  at  ufual,  (for 
Lionel  waa  not  at  all  ambitious  that  their  lore 
scene  shoiild  be  known  to  Mr,  and'  Mrs.  Big^ 
ley,)  hu  manner  had  assumed  a  sort  of  haiah- 
uess  and  carelessness,  and  her's  was  an  endaa- 
vour  to  behave  a:^  she  did  before,  sadly  inter- 
rupted from  time  to  time  by  the  remembrance 
of  LioDcra  verses .  and  his  s 
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g^uarded  young  lady ;  and  still  more  astonished 
would  he  have  been  had  he  been  made  aware 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  this  confession,  Mrs. 
Bigley  merely  patted  her  daughter's  cheek, 
and  called  her  "  a  foolish  little  puss.*' 

The  fact  is,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  Mrs.  B.,  than  what  she  was 
pleased  to  term,  "the  growing  attachment 
between  the  young  people."  She  exulted  in 
her  own  wisdom  which  had  foreseen  the  effect 
of  her  daughter's  charms  while  a  mere  child, 
and  was  only  restrained  from  making  Rosabel 
a  partner  in  her  plans,  by  the  feeling  wliich 
prompts  us  to  be  cautious  of  our  movements 
while  feeding  a  fawn — a  fear  of  startling  what 
we  only  meant  to  tamer 
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Her's  was  not  a  proud  hemrt;  the  lial 
always  been  acciutomed  to  eonaidBr  hmdf 
the  least  and  the  last  among  thow  with 
whom  she  Ured,  to  sacrifice  her  own  w3l| 
and  to  bend  eren  to  capiicea  immnmnii^ 
ingly.  Her  attaclunent,  therefore,  had  mon 
uf  submissi>-enesB  in  it,  more  nnglencM  (rf 
heart  and  purpose,  than  is  usual,  ercn 
amongst  women. 

She  hoped,  she  expected  to  be  his  wife, 
'  toil 
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togDther.  He  roae  rapidly  in  liis  profession, 
and  became  a  marked  man:  one  of  whom 
much  was  prognosticated,  and  in  whose  suc- 
cess many  seemed  interested ;  his  fatlier  grew 
prouder  of  the  only  son  who  at  all  resembled 
himself;  and  it  was  without  opposition  that 
he  heard  his  eldest  son  declare,  that  nothing 
should  ever  induce  him  again  to  be  at  the 
bore  of  standing  for  the  Borough  of  Wel- 
lingby,  and  with  secret  self-gratulation  that 
he  planned  the  substitution  of  William  Cla- 
vering's  name  in  the  hand-bilk  and  addresses. 
And  Mary,  too,  looked  forward  to  the  gra- 
dual development  of  better  prospects  for  her 
lover,  and  the  glory  whicli  she  doubted  not 
would  at  length  encircle  his  name,  with  satis- 
faction and  pleasure  |  though  that  worldly 
success  could  have  added  nothing  to  tlie  deep, 
the  humble,  the  devoted  tenderness  which  she 
already  bore  him. 
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Her's  was  not  a  proud  heart;  she  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  consider  herself 
the  least  and  the  last  among  those  with 
whom  she  lived,  to  sacrifice  her  own  will, 
and  to  bend  even  to  caprices  unmunnur- 
ingly.  Her  attachment,  therefore,  had  more 
of  submissirenesB  in  it,  more  singleness  of 
heart  and  purpose,  than  is  usual,  even 
amongst   women. 

She  hoped,  she  expected  to  be  iiis  wife, 
after  two  or  three  years'  toil  in  his  profes- 
sion ;  and  all  her  plans  for  study,  all  her  fast- 
acquired  knowledge  of  the  management  of  a 
limited  income,  all  her  pleasures,  and  all  her 
toils,  were  with  one  view:  to  prevent  his 
feeling  hereafter  the  sacrifice  he  had  made: — 
he,  the  proud,  the  gifted,  the  beloved,  in 
forgetting  the  worldly  advantages  of  rank, 
wealth,  and  connexion,  to  make  her  happy. 

She  had   not   the   lofty  soul  whicli,  placed 
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on  its  imaginaiy  pedestal,  exclaims,  "  make 
yourself  worthy  of  me,  and  you  shall  wiii 
me  J  strive,  endure,  look  forward  to  your  re- 
ward, succeed  in  all  you  attempt,  and  the 
last  and  crowning  success  of  all  shall  be,  the 
hearty  the  proud  and  swelling  heart,  /  have 
to  offer."  Her's  was  the  timid  and  adoring 
love  so  beautifully  expressed  by  Milton: 

He  for  God  oniy — she  for  God  !□  him; 

and  such  was  womaai  originally  intended  tu 
feel. 

Hunible,  trusting,  and  willing  to  be  guided, 
should  that  woman's  love  be  who  looks  for- 
ward to  becoming  the  wife  of  her  beloved. 
Let  the  mistress,  whose  uncertain  reign  is, 
perhaps,  to  end  when  her  pride  haa  at  lei^th 
bowed  to  her  lovctr,  offer  herself  as  a  prize 
to  be  won  by  esertion,  and  bought  by  feme. 
It  is  better  to  feel   as  wc  walk,  side-by-si de, 
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and,  \ol  the  real  and  naked  lines  oBeaA  out 
ey^  and  disappoint  our  hearta.  So  in  our 
lives:  the  gloie  muit  faSit;  and  it  requires 
all  the  subniis:jive  tenderness  of  the  voam 
tn  prvrent  the  dull  that  comes  orer  ui 
nheti  forced  to  look  on  things  with  tils' 
aspect  of  realilT. 

It  BUT  be  saidf  and  with  truth,  that  iIieMt^ 
are  nunv  women  married  to  men  over  whim 
they  ■»•«*  feel  their  superiority — ihe  wone 
.  there  are  no  women  who 


has  thought  herself  the  fint  object  half  her 
life,  will  be  contented  to  become  the  second 
for  the  remaining  half?  and  that  too  when 
years  have  niade  the  heart  more  selfish,  the 
habita  more  fixed,  the  reason  leas  malleable  t 
Is  it  likely  that  the  man  whose  excited  ima- 
ginatioD  has  so  long  worshipped  the  ideal  of 
his  own  heart  in  a  human  form,  will,  when 
the  real  woman  is  his,  with  all  the  faults 
and  follies  which  all  must  have,  is  it  pro- 
bable,  I  say,  that  he  will  bear  the  assump- 
tion of  a  superiority,  the  illusion  of  whose 
existence  he  has  abjured?  No!  the  "  purple 
light  of  love"  is  like  the  glow  of  sunshine 
on  a  landscape— much  that  is  wild  and  sa- 
vage, seems  only  magnificent;  much  that  is 
flat  and  tame,  appears  only  fair  and  peaceful. 
The  harsh  lines  are  melted  in  the  blue  misty 
dtatance,  the  uninteresting  hills  are  varied 
with  a  thousand  tints;  but  let  the  glow  fade, 


and,  lo!  the  real  and  naked  lines  offend  our 
eyes,  and  disappoint  our  hearts.  So  in  our 
lives:  the  fflmo  must  Jade;  and  it  requires 
all  the  submissive  tenderness  of  the  uom&n 
to  prevent  the  ehill  that  comes  over  us 
when  forced  to  look  on  things  with  the 
aspect  of  reality. 

It  may  be  said,  and  with  truth,  that  there 
are  many  women  married  to  men  over  whom 
they  muat  feel  their  superiority — the  worse 
for  them !  but  there  are  no  women  who  are 
obliged  to  thow  that  they  feel  it.  A  clever 
man  is  repulsed  by  such  an  assumption ;  a 
foo!  finds  it  unbearable.  Did  wc  not  know 
that,  as  society  is  at  present  constituted,  cir- 
cumstances, rather  than  freedom  of  choice, 
influence  half  the  marriages  that  axe  made, 
we  might  blame  those  women  who  have 
carved  out  for  themselves  such  a  fate;  but 
be    that   as    it    may,    no  woman   ever    loved 
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truly  and  completely  who  thought  herself 
wiser  or  hetter  than  the  object  of  her  at- 
tachment; nor  was  any  man  ever  contented 
with  such  attachment. 

One  of  the  most  simple  associations  in  the 
mind  of  a  man  who  loves,  is  that  of  heing 
strong  to  defend  and  protact  the  loved  one. 
He  feels  instinctively  that  she  is  indeed  the 
"  weaker  vessel ;"  and  the  woman  who  car- 
ries into  her  home  the  consciousness  (real  or 
fancied)  of  her  superiority,  carries  with  her 
a  poison  which  vrill  embitter  the  cup  for  life. 

Such  a  consciousness  Mary  Dupr£  was  not 
likely  to  feel;  but  had  she  lieen  as  proud  as 
Moore's  beautiiul  fiction  of  Lilis,  in  "  The 
Loves  of  the  Angels,"  she  might  have  been 
content  to  love  and  admire  William  Clavering. 

There  was  something  so  noble,  straightfor- 
ward, and  independent,  in  his  character,  so 
frank   and  wiuning    in    his    manner,    that    it 
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seemed  impossible  to  mistake  the  one,  or  not 
to  feel  the  charm  of  the  other.  His  counte- 
nance was  a  couiiterpart  of  his  mind.  Pope's 
picturesque  description  of  bis  friend  James 
Craggs,  might  have  been  applied  with  equal 
truth  and  justice  to  Mary  Dupr^'s  lover. 

"  A  suul  OS  full  of  worth,  as  void  of  pride, 
Which  nothing  seeks  to  ahow  nur  needs  to  hide, 
Which  nor  to  guilt,  nor  fear,  iM  caution  owei, 
And  boasts  a  warmth  that  from  no  jiauian  fluwi. 
The  face  untaught  to  feign,  t\\e  jadgiay  eye 
Which  darts  severe  upon  (lie  rising  lie, 
And  strikes  a  blush  through  fronlleaa  flatter)-." 

Ciaveriiig's  soul  was  indeed  full  of  enthu- 
siasm the  most  pure  and  lofty.  His  proi'es- 
sion  required,  and  obtained,  steady  and  deter- 
miued  attention.  He  might  have  preferred 
another,  but  the  law  was  chosen  for  him)  and 
OQce  chosen,  he  showed  neither  indolence  aor 
wavering,  nor  irresolution.     Wlule  he  never  lost 


iiglit  of  lh(.-  end,  lie  acvupled  not  to  gatlier 
the  flowers  by  the  way.  History,  biograpliy, 
poetiy,  were  his  relaxation  and  delight;  ami 
his  was  not  the  feverish  pleasure  of  the  in- 
tellectual dreamer,  it  was  the  energetic  sym- 
pathy of  a  bold  and  active  mind.  In  general 
he  preferred  works  which  treated  more  of  actions 
than  of  feelings.  The  stirring  and  spirited  scenes 
from  the  old  Greek  authors  ;  many  passages  of 
Walter  Scott's  imdervalued  poetry ;  Milton's 
sublime  and  forcible  conceptions;  and  Sliak- 
speare,  that  master  of  the  secrets  of  alt  human 
hearts ; — these  were  his  favourites ;  and  with 
Mary  Dupr6  Jiis  fer%'or  was  not  checked  by 
feeling  that  he  was  not  comprehended,  nor 
his  sudden  recollection  of  a  beautiful  passage 
in  a  classic  author,  damped  by  any  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  language  on  the  part  <;ii' 
his  companion.  Mary  had  studied  under  her 
father,  had  read  with  her   brother,  and  to  her 
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the  language  was  familiar, — the  tone  alone  was 
new !  and  to  that  rich  and  mellow  voice  she 
listened  as  we  listen  to  the  sound  of  an  oi;gaii 
ill  a  cathedral.  Awe,  and  love,  and  enthu- 
siasm, mingled  and  melting  into  one  stran^ir 
and  overpowering  feeling. 

Clavering  had  besides,  what  a  French  au- 
thor "  has  aptly  described  under  the  title  of 
geitie  artUte.  Every  thing  man's  genius  could 
compass,  found  as  it  were  a  ready  sympathy 
and  congratulation  in  liis  heart.  To  borrow 
nearly  the  words  of  my  author,  "  He  felt 
himself  a  painter  when  he  gazed  upon  the 
creations  of  Rubens  and  Salvator  Rosa ;  a 
sculptor  before  the  glorious  statues  of  Italv; 
an  aFt'liitect  while  he  admired  the  aspiring 
height  of  cathedral   buildings ;    a  [loet   whilir 
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lie  read  Shakspcare  ;  an  aclor  as  he  watched 
tliat  noble  rcalizatiun  of  Sh&kspuare's  clreanis, 
John  Philip  Kemble."  Music  alone  was  a 
letter  enthuaiosm  with  }uin.  He  was  care- 
less about  it ;  and  Mary  grew  to  tliiuk  less 
of  this  her  favourite  accompUshmeut :  she  read 
more,  and  practised  less;  she  tliought  that  an 
intrusion  which  prevented  her  from  hearing 
him ;  and  with  the  ready  prejudice  of  woman, 
set  it  down  as  an  axiom  in  her  own  mijid, 
that  "  very  intellectual  men  were  rarely  fond 
of  music." 

There  was  one  other  ch-cumstancc  which 
struck  Mary  in  after-years  as  a  peculiarity. 
CUvering  never  "  made  love."  She  ivouM 
have  found  it  impossible  to  explain  to  a  third 
person  wAy  she  believed  he  was  attached  to 
her.  He  had  never  addressed  her  by  her 
christian  name :  never  puid  her  a  compliment 
m3 
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(except  on  the  memorable  occaaion  when  tliey 
read  the  Masque  of  Comus)  i  rarely  even 
took  her  hand  at  parting.  He  sometimes, 
indeed,  paused  when  reading  or  speaiung,  and 
gazed  on  her  for  some  minutee  in  silence  ; 
but  it  was  not  the  earnest  look  of  passion  or 
admiration.  Quietly  he  gazed,  as  if  contem- 
platmg  some  beautiful  picture  or  statue,  and 
slowly  turning  to  his  book,  read  on  in  the 
same  tone  as  before.  And  so  accustomed 
was  Mary  to  his  manner,  that  she  sometimes 
ventured  on  a  slight,  half-playful  smile,  when 
these  Jits  of  momentary  abstraction  lasted 
longer  than  usual,  as  if  to  recal  him  to  him- 


Whcthcr  this  absence  of  all  expressions  of 
love,  in  one  so  ardent  by  nature,  was  the  re- 
sult of  voluntary  caution,  or  involuntary  re- 
spect ;  or  whether,  vague  and  distant  as  were 
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his  hopes  of  realising  an  independence,  he 
dared  not  trust  himself  to  use  the  forms  of 
tenderness  with  one  whom  he  might  never  be 
able  to  call  his  own,  is  uncertain.  Perhaps 
a.  mixture  of  all  these  causes  led  to  the  man- 
ner which  he  adopted  towards  Mary,  and 
which  had  become  habitual.  Perhaps  he  was 
contented  to  enjoy  a  present  so  satisfactory, 
without  looking  into  an  uncertain  future  for 
more.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mary  nught  have 
been  a  yoimg  and  beloved  college  companion 
for  any  symptom  he  showed  of  remembering 
she  was  a  beautiful  woman;  and  while  she 
worshipped  him  in  her  heart  as  a  lover,  she 
felt  at  her  ease  in  his  presence  as  with  one 
who  was  a  valued  friend  and  nothing  more. 
She  was  happy  and  contented  in  the  vague 
belief  that  she  was  beloved.  She  waited  not 
with  trembling  expectation  the  moment  when 
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he  would  avow  it.  She  woke  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  glad  consciousness  of  existence ; 
she  lay  down  to  rest  with  a  quiet  gratitude 
to  Grod  who  had  made  her  path  so  smootli 
and  easy,  her  duties  so  light  and  pleasant  to 
fulfil ;  and  old  Mrs.  Bolton,  declared  (per- 
haps with  truth),  that  her  countenance  at 
this  time  grew  even  more  gentle  in  its  cheer- 
fulness —  her  voice  even  sweeter  in  its 
tones. 

Yes,  for  three  years  the  fulness  of  content- 
ment was  in  her  heart,  and  had  all  her  life's 
hopes  been  fullilled,  perhaps  those  quiet  years 
would  still  have  been  the  happiest  to  look 
back  upon. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  we  win  peace!  So 
seldom  !  Do  we  ever  win  it  ?  The  states- 
man who  devotes  hia  youth  to  the  struggles 
of  ambition — the   inventor  of  mechanical  im- 
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provements,  who  starves  his  own  generation 
to  bestow  incalculable  beaetits  on  the  next— 
the  fond  idealist  who  dreams  restlessly  through 
his  youth,  and  dies  uselessly  in  his  old  age  — 
the  man  of  the  world,  whose  narrow  heart  is 
full  of  busy  vanities,  —  all  look  forward  to  its 
enjoyment :  but  life  passes ;  (I  speak  of  *Mt- 
cettful  lives ;)  and  when  the  statesman  has  won 
power,  and  place,  and  patronage — when  the 
utilitarian  has  realised  a  shadow}'  portion  ut' 
some  single  plan — when  the  poet  is  feted, 
flattered,  and  caressed — and  the  man  of  the 
world  has  become  an  oracle  in  his  own  little  circle 
— peace  is  still  a  distant  dream  !  Old  age  creeps 
on.  Into  the  narrow  bound  of  a  few  feeble 
years,  they  crowd  all  that  youth's  strong  ener- 
gies were  to  have  achieved.  The  arm  of  des- 
tiny urges  them  forward :  they  toller  to  the 
grave.     Alas!     Death's  curtain  falls  on  hopes 
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half  fulfilled  ;  plans  half  matured ;  energies 
weakened,  but  still  at  work ;  —  it  is  over ! 
Life  is  over ;  and  peace  is  yet  unwon ! 


Tis  done !  no  further  thirst  have  they  to  slake : 
It  is  unquench*d,  and  yet  they  feel  it  not. 
It  was  an  agony — and  now  forgot ! 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

When  all  forsake  thee,  I  will  stand  by  thee 
When  all  oppose  thee,  I  will  comfort  thee 
When  all  look  dark  on  thee — /  still  will  smile ! 

Old  Play. 

And  if  I  were  a  beggar's  bratte 

You  moughte  ha  let  me  be, 

i  should  never  have  come  to  the  king's  courte 

To  crave  any  love  of  thee ! 

Old  Ballad. 

The  peace  and  monotony  of  Mary's  life  was 
soon  to  end.  Lionel's  education  was  finished: 
he  was  of  age.  The  judicious  Mr.  Patterson 
had,  by  his  desire,  purchased  for  him  a  small 
place  in  Yorkshire,  which,  if  the  auctioneer- 
ing advertisement  might  be  credited,  had  more 
lawns,  pleasure-grounds,  fountains,  groves,  out- 
buildings, farmsteads,  stablings,  &c.  than  any 
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oilier  estate  of  the  same  magnitude  ever  boast- 
ed, besides  the  feet  of  the  family  mansion  being 
"  the  most  desirable  of  residences." 

Lionel  not  being  exactly  of  opinion  that 
the  last  eulogium  was  correct,  aent  for  an  able 
architect,  and  requesting  him  to  pull  down 
and  build  up  as  much  as  was  requisite  to 
make  it  as  desirable  as  other  country  gentle- 
men's residences, — to  raze  to  the  ground  a 
hideous  cramped  gothic  lodge  at  the  gate  of 
tlie  park,  and  substitute  one  of  a  rustic  order ; 
and  to  fit  particular  rooms  in  a  particular 
manner  for  his  sister  Mary :  — wrote  to  an- 
nounce his  intended  arrival  in  Spring  Gar- 
dens on  a  certain  day;  previous  to  which  he 
was  to  accompany  Mr.  Patterson  to  the 
B^ley's,  who  were  exceedingly  impatient  to 
see  him,  and  talk  over  affairs, 

"  How  kind  his  letter  is,"  said  Mary  to  her- 
self, as  she   read   the    sentence  which   alluded 
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to  the  arrangements  made  for  lier  future  com- 
fort. '■  How  thoughtful  of  one  who  is  gene- 
rally so  giddy!  Ob,  how  happy  we  shdl  be 
altogether ! " 

And  the  ive  included  in  Mary's  visionary 
picture,  a  lawyer,  then  absent  on  the  eireuit. 

The  day  at  lengtli  arrived  wliicli  was  to 
bring  that  beloved  brother  to  her  arms.  She 
read  his  short  letter  again,  aloud  to  old  Mrs. 
Bolton,  to  be  sure  that  she  had  made  no  mis- 
take ;  and  she  took  her  work*  to  the  window, 
though  she  was  aware  that  looking  out  on 
the  parks    would    not   facilitate   his  journey. 

Wlieu  we  are  impatient  for  an  arrival,  how 
wo  dislike  the  walls  and  boundaries  of  our 
dwellit^ !  —  How  we  long  to  go,  were  it  only 
a  mile,  to  meet  those  dear  ones  on  their 
way.  How  restlessly  we  pace  up  and  down, 
and  gaze  upon  tlie  clock,  nj  if  watching  the 
moments  ma<ie  them  fly  faster. 
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At  length  tlie  sound  of  a  gig  rolling  up  to 
the  door  was  heard,  the  bell  was  impatiently 
rung,  a  light  step  bounded  up  the  stairs,  and 
Lionel  Dupri,  radiant  with  beauty,  and  shak- 
ing the  snow  from  bis  white  box-coat,  clasped 
liis  sister  in  his  arms. 

"  My  own  dear  brother !"  exclaimed  Mary, 
us  half  tears,  half  smiles,  she  repeatedly  em- 
braced him ;  then  pausing  and  gazing  at  him, 
she  said,  "and  I  decluie  you  are  handsomer 
than  ever!"  and  she  took  Ids  hat,  and  tlie 
heavy  coat,  of  which  he  had  disencumbered 
himself  while  she  spoke,  and  drawing  a  large 
arm-chair  forward  to  the  fire,  added,  "  my 
grand-aunt  will  be  here  in  a  moment,  and  you 
will  have  dinner." 

"  Thank  you,  love;  and  now  let  mc  intro- 
duce you  to  a  gentleman  you  have  overlooked 
in  your  attentions  to  me,  my  fiiend  Lord  jVlfred 
Arlington  ;  dro\e  me  up  in   five  hours  ;  I  am 
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sure  his  hands  must  be  frozen,  and  lus  lingers 
dropping  off." 

"Won't  you  come  near  the  fire  also?"  said 
Mary,  ejuietly,  as  she  bowed  to  her  shy  guest. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  costume 
which  both  friends  wore,  struck  her  as  extraor- 
dinary. Lionel  was  so  divinely  handsomcj  and 
of  a  beauty  so  picturesque,  that  whatever  sin- 
gularity lie  chose  to  assume,  merely  mode  him 
more  like  a  painter's  model ;  and  as  he  stood 
in  the  rough  great-coat  and  scarlet  handker- 
chief, his  luxuriant  auburn  hair  disordered 
and  crisp  with  the  damp  snow-flakes  which  had 
driiled  in  the  faces  of  the  D'avellers,  and  his 
eyes  bright  with  their  rarest  expression,  that  of 
&ank  and  hearty  gladness,  Mai'y  thought  she 
had  never  beheld  any  one  so  completely  a  beau- 
ideal  of  what  man  should  be. 

But  Lord  Alfred  Arlington  was  anything  bu( 
a  beau-ideal.     He  had  that  peculiar   lank,   and 
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ijitive  and  hereditary  claim  (his  onl;  inherit- 
ance) to  the  name  and  surname  of  Altamont 
Percy. 

Mar}'  was  a  gentle,  unprejudiced  creature, 
but  on  this  occasion  she  condemned  more  ha»- 
Uly  than  was  customary  nith  her ;  indeed,  it 
muat  be  confessed,  that,  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  "  she  took  a  dislike"  to  Lord  Alfred. 

Aiter  he  had  wished  them  good  night,  asked 
Lionel  Dupr^  for  a  cigar,  and  fairly  departed, 
Lionel  turned  eagerly  t 


made  use  of  a  number  of  slang  plirasea,  called 
bis  tadier  "  the  stingy  old  governor,"  reckoned 
up  liis  mnnings  and  losings  last  Doncaater, 
wished  his  creditors  might  "gethiin,"  (Marj 
wiflhed  they  could,)  described  Beveral  hair- 
lireadth  escapes  on  horseback,  each  of  which 
he  termed  a  "  capitul  go,"  and,  in  short,  con- 
versed  in  a  style  wliich,  when  geutlcinen  are 
inclined  to  use.  they  should  bring  an  inter- 
preter with  them.  He  had,  besides,  a  long 
list  of  friends,  whose  aponsorial  cognomens  were 
ehaiiged  into  nicknames,  commemorating  some 
foi^tten  jest,  or  expressive  of  their  various 
gpod  qualities.  He  had  a  friend  called  "  Tum- 
ble-down-Dick,"  one  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Sopsy,"  one  {a  prodigious  favorite)  called 
*'  Old  Hearty,"  and  a  hundred  others,  includ- 
ing  Bedlam  .Tack,  whicli  meant  Jack  Conolly. 
It  was  particularly  hard  upon  "  Sopsy,"  who 
vras  a  handsome  half-pay   captain,   with  a  po- 
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"  No,  not  exactly  made  love :  I  wrote  her  a 
copy  of  verses,  and  read  tliem  to  her." 

"  And  has  she  got  the  verses  ?" 

"  Yes :  at  least  she  had  them." 

"  And  have  you  never  written  to  her  ?  Is 
the  note  inquiring  after  your  wife's  eold,  the 
only  autograph  preserved  in  the  family  ?" 

"  No ;  I  used  to  write  now  and  then :  If  I 
had  anything  to  say  to  Bigley  about  my  tam- 
ing, I  generally  wrote  it  to  her;  and  I  once 
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are  unbearable,  I  know  I  was  wrong  to  be  so 
Woleiit  witb  that  sneaking,  obstinate,  inso- 
lent—" 

"  Stop  your  invectives,  my  dear  brother, 
and  cxplaui  to  me  quietly  what  has  happened. 
What  did  you  quarrel  about  V 

"  About  the  girl,  little  Rosabel  as  they  call 
her.  Conceive  their  expecting  me  to  marry 
her!  Producing  a  note  I  had  written  when  I 
was  about  fourteen,  asking  after  my  '  little 
wife's'  cold  in  Iier  head ;  swearing  to  my  face, 
and  before  Mr.  Patterson,  that  1  had  made 
love  to  het  from  the  first  day  I  knew  her,  and 
blurting  out  a  farrago  of  nonsense  about  her 
heart  breaking,  and  her  pale  cheeks  and  alter- 
ed ways,  her  private  sadness  and  concealed 
tears,  when  all  the  while  I  knew  her  to  be  as 
pretty  n  piece  of  chill  stupidity  as  ever  listened 
to  a  love-speech." 

"  Then  you  have  made  love  to  her  !" 
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called  the  mother  a  bt  old  hypocrite,  and  the 
daughter  a  cold  simpIetOB;  advised  them  to 
many  her  among  her  equals,  and  look  out 
another  Frank  Lawrence " 

"  Oh!  stop,  Lionel  —  stop:  how  could 
you!" 

"  I  hare  just  finished  my  narrative,  my  dear 
Mary;  don't  interrupt  me — I  will  listen  to 
you  afterwards.  I  don't  exactly  recollect  all  I 
said,  but  it  was  all  in  that  style;  (I  wonder 
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had  never  thought  of  marrying  her ;  that  you 
had  every  reason  to  believe  she  had  no  parti- 
ality for  you ;  and  that  you  were  sony  if,  by 
any  imprudence  of  manner,  you  had  led  them 

to  believe " 

"  Nonsense,  ray  dear  Mary ;  I  siiid  no  such 
thing.  How  should  I  know  what  her  partiali- 
ties are  !  I  dare  say  she  likes  me  now,  out  of 
the  sheer  spirit  of  contradiction.  Besides,  I 
was  too  angry  to  remember  what  I  ought  to 
say !  it  was  after  dinner,  and  they  had  all  been 
drinking  my  health,  and  different  toasta,  and 
Bigley's  half-drunk  manner  was,  so  immeasure- 
ably  insolent.  I  believe  I  said  every  thing  1 
ought  not  to  say ;  reproached  them  with  plot- 
ting, and  leaving  the  girl  continually  alone 
with  me ;  declared  I  would  BOoner  be  hanged, 
than  marry  the  daughter  of  a  yellow-wi^ed 
Norfolk  attorney ;  sneered  at  Bigley's  cunning, 
which   had  overreached  no    one    but    himself; 
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ley,  were  copied  out,  words  were  erased,  and 
words  inserted  in  the  original ;  and  even  where 
this  was  not  done,  it  was  surprising  to  see  how 
little  what  had  been  written,  without  a  thought 
of  its  being  read  by  more  than  the  person 
addressed,  would  bear  public  inspection.  In  that 
very  letter  which  Lionel  had  specially  men- 
tioned as  fit  to  be  read  out  at  Charing  Cross, 
there  was  the  following  equivocal  and  remark- 
able expression: — "Surely,  dearest  Roty,  no- 
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Samuel  Biglej  was  not  slow  to  perlbrni.  He 
commeticetl  an  action  against  Lionel  for  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage,  in  his  daughter's  name ; 
to  that  daughter  he  repeated  what  Lionel  had 
said,  with  a  thousand  insulting  additions;  de- 
claring that  he  had  boasted  of  her  passion  for 
him,  and  laughed  to  scom  the  idea  of  his  being 
in  love  with  her. 

This  mixture  of  cunning  lies  and  exagge- 
rated truth  had  its  effect  upon  the  waj'ward 
aiid  rebellious  heart  of  young  Rosabel ;  she 
gave  up  to  her  father  all  the  letters  she  had 
ever  received  from  Mr.  Dupri,  and  yielding  to 
the  vehement  prayers,  and  still  more  vehement 
threats,  (and  Mr.  Bigley  scrupled  not  to 
threaten  his  daughter  with  a  father's  came,  it 
she  refused  to  avenge  the  mutual  insult  thiy 
had  sustained,)  she  at  length  agreed  to  givt- 
evidence  against  Lionel. 

The  verses  and  notes   thus  delivered  to  Ri^- 
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beauty,  and  innocence  of"  the  fair  plaintiff — 
dwelt  so  much  upon  the  treachery  of  the 
young  man  who  had  made  ao  base  a  return 
for  her  father's  hoapitahty,  and  appealed  to  the 
jury  in  so  impassioned  and  indignant  a  style, 
as  to  the  amount  of  damages,  that  the  ima- 
ginaiy  worth  of  Miss  Rosabel's  wounded  and 
misplaced  affections,  rose  in  the  judgment  of 
those  who  listened]  to  an  inestimable  value. 

Jl  was  impossible,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  hearers,  that  excessive  and 
enormous  damages  should  not  be  awarded ; 
and  it  was  miraculouii  to  sec  tlie  com- 
posed triumph  which  sate  on  the  features  of 
Mr,  Jennings,  the  law7er  who  was  to  con- 
duct the  defence,  He  heard,  unmoved,  the 
pathetic  address  of  Iiis  oppoueut,  and  sute 
feuHJetant  hia  own  brief  in  which  an  equally 
affecting  case  was  made  out  for  the  wronged 
Lionel.       Tlic    aich -traitor    wajs    here    rcprc- 
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■nsirer  tbem  u  well  as  you  can ;  or  don't  let 
mhal  I  un  going  to  say  distress  jou,  my  dear — 
but—" 

How  Iraig  Mr.  Jennings  might  have  gone 
cm  feecUng  his  imagination  with  his  own  ques- 
tions, is  uncertain  ;  for  at  this  moment  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  sudden  commotion  in  court ; 
be  started,  and  his  dark  flexible  eye-brows  rose 
to  the  very  margin  of  his  white  well-fittii^ 
barrister's  wig,  as  he  perceived  a  young  female 
.  through  the  < 
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the  table  occupied  in  variouB  ways ; — scraping 
pens,  scribbling  notes  to  each  other,  reading 
the  newspaper,  eating  hard  biscuit,  yawning  in 
the  jury's  face,  and  drawing  caricatures  on 
scraps  of  paper. 

He  also  indulged  in  many  silent  ruminations 
respecting  a  case  which  was  to  follow  that  of 
Bigley  v,  Dupre,  and  for  which  he  held  another 
brief;  acaae,  in  which  the  fair  plaintiiT  had  been 
more  deeply  injured  than  Rosabel,  and  which 
excited  considerable  interest  and  expectation. 

"I  will  call  her  'My  dear,'"  thought  Mr. 
Jennings,  with  a  professional  luxuriousuess  of 
sentiment;  "I  will  call  her  My  dear,  during 
the  whole  of  the  cross-examination ;  but  I  wont 
do  so  insolently,  neither,  poor  little  soul.  No, 
I'll  be  gentle :  I'll  make  no  jokes ;  women  on  a 
tnination  always  burst  into  tears  when 
tempu  a  jest.  I  will  be  grave  and 
oompflflMonate.  '  Now,  my  dear,  I  am  about 
to  put  a  few  questions  to  you,  and  you  will 
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i  to  death),  bunt  into  tears  at  tliis  horrid 
jvoof  ol  the  ^ects  of  man's  iacoiutancj,  and 
one  joDDg  mHnan,  whose  lover  had  deserted 
her,  &inted  ontri^t  btaa  pure  sympathy. 

As  aooa  as  the  confiuioii  cansed  bj  this  little 
inddtait  had  saboded,  the  counsel  £ar  the 
plainritr  rose,  and,  aft^  a  beautifully  turned 
period  about "  wounded  feelings,"  "  orerwhehn- 
iag  suspense,"  and  "  the  candour  of  agony,"  he 
declared  that  the  lady  who  had  just  conversed 
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enforce  his  threatened  scheme  of  vengeance^ 
and  in  what  way  the  law  could  so  twist  and 
turn  factSy  as  to 

"  Make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason/* 
had  crept,  unobserved,  into  court.  Her  in- 
dignant sorrow,  when  she  heard  the  letters 
read,  and  found  that  she  had  been  made  the 
instrument  of  fraud  and  treachery  against  the 
companion  of  her  childhood,  overcame  her 
prudent  resolution  of  remaining  imdiscovered. 
All  her  supposed  wrongs  vanished  from  her 
mind ;  she  only  thought  of  the  baseness  of  the 
forgery,  and  in  a  few  hurried  sentences  had 
explained  the  whole. 

She  was  carried  to  a  private  room  r  the 
judge's  lady  administered  salts  and  eau  de  luce 
from  her  own  stores,  to  the  "  poor,  pretty  little 
heart-broken  thing ; "  several  sentimental  girls 
(who  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  into  court 
to  be  amused  by  the  trials  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and,  perhaps,  by  seeing  them  con- 
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demned  to  death),  burst  into  tears  at  tliis  horrid 
proof  of  the  effects  of  man's  inconstancy,  and 
one  young  woman,  whose  lover  had  deserted 
her,  fainted  outright  from  pure  sympathy. 

As  soon  83  the  confusion  caused  by  this  little 
incident  bad  subsided,  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  rose,  and,  after  a  beautifully  turned 
period  about  "  wounded  feelings,"  "  overwkelm- 
inj  suspense,"  and  "  the  candour  of  agony,"  he 
declared  that  tlie  lady  who  had  just  conversed 
with  him,  was  no  other  tliuii  his  fair  client,  who 
had  attended  unobserved  during  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings ;  that  she  Itad  assured  him  she  was 
an  unwilling  party  to  the  action,  and  that  the 
letters  just  read  were  not  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  when  she  received  them,  but  on  the 
contrary,  had  been  garbled,  and  added  to,  in 
the  most  material  parts;  and,  linally,  that 
under  such  circumstance,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
no  farther  to  press  the  case,  but  to  submit 
to  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 
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Samuel  Bigley  was  not  slow  to  perform.  He 
comtneoced  an  action  against  I-ionel  for  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage,  in  his  daughter's  name ; 
to  that  daughter  he  repeated  what  Lionel  had 
said,  witli  a  thousand  insultiiig  additions ;  de- 
claring that  he  liad  boasted  of  her  passion  far 
him,  and  laughed  to  scorn  tlie  idea  of  bis  being 
in  love  with  her. 

This  mixture  of  cunning  lies  and  exagge- 
rated truth  had  its  effect  upon  the  wayward 
and  rebeUious  heart  of  young  Rosabel ;  she 
gave  up  to  her  father  all  the  letters  abe  bad 
ever  received  from  Mr.  Dupri,  yielding  to  the 
vehement  prayers,  and  still  more  vehement 
threats  which  he  employed;  and  she  listened 
to  that  father's  determination  to  avenge  tlic 
insult  they  had  mutually  sustained,  with  feel- 
ings almost  as  fiery  as  his  own. 

The  verses  and  notes  thus  delivered  to  Big- 
ley,  were  copied  out;  words  were  erased,  and 
words  inserted  in  the  original ;  and  even  where 
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U4s  was-.ROl  done,  it  wm  surprising  to  see  how 
little  wliat  had  been  written,  without  a  thought 
of  its  being  read  by  more  thwi  the  penoa 
addressed,  would  bear  pubhc  inspection. 

Bigley's  small  blue  eyes  twinkled  with  fierce 
satisfaction,  as  he  listened  (ailer  bis  own  evi- 
dence  had  been  given),  to  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  tender  epistles  he  had  handed  over  to 
the  officer  of  the  court.  The  mechanical  and 
changeless  tone  in  which  every  Une  and  syllable 
uf  those  letters  were  repeated,  fell  on  his  ear 
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tidum  Ifiiy,  mobadg  mo  good  a  one  ;  $o  don't  talk 
tfvMfwmiy^  oir  lAaUthimk  you  akerod.  'Love 
mto^himwtf  Ay/tf  «y  fwofto/  amd ku engraved 
om  Ae  coBmraf  ike  Uitle  eowtpamiom  I  eemdT 
TUs  wte^me  of  tlie  pitfBages  especudiy  dwdt 
dM  laiiryer  who  was  emplojed  to  cob- 
Mhi  Bi^ey's  ease ;  and  indeed  he  ex* 
f*»*^^  flo  moringlj  on  the  extreme  jouth, 
beantTy  and  innocence  of  the  fkir  plain  tiff — 
dwelt  §0  much  upon  the  treachen*  of  the  voung 
man  who  had  made  so  ba^  a  return  for  her 
fither^s  ho^tahtT.  and  apj>€-aJed  to  the  jury 
in  M>  impaasioDed  and  indignant  a  ^X\\^^  as  to 
the  amoimt  of  damas^-*,  that  the  imairinar) 
vorth  of  Mi*  Rosabel's  wounded  and  n.i^ 
'^i:MatA  tff^ffr^/ri*^ .  ro*ie  in  the  juc^.Tiiei.t  of  iti^j*^- 
"•rito  ]iFteti*-d.  to  sj:  iii^-nimable  '.  alurr. 

r*— »>ui  tt  ^r^  ibe  '-^- iL  t*'^'^  -  tr.-u  ^1:  T»Lich 
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■ate  on  the  features  of  Mr.  Jennings,  dw 
lawyer  who  was  to  conduct  the  defence.  He 
beard,  unmoved,  the  pathetic  address  of  lui 
opponent,  and  sate  feuUletant  his  own  brief,  in 
which  an  equally  affecting  case  was  made  oat 
for  the  wronged  Lionel.  The  aich-traitor  w» 
here  represented  as  a  young  and  innocent  or- 
phan, who,  left  without  friends  to  guard  hinit 
found  only  a  grasping  mercenary  in  the  person 
appomted  to  watch  his  fortune,  and  had  thut  ' 
_  been  made  ihc  victim  of  a  deep-laid  plot.  In 
,  if  laid  at 
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Kf^ffj  began  a  muttered  speech  about  love- 
wk  girla  aeeldng  to  shield  the  authors  of  their 
ruin,  and  Rosabel's  warm-hearted  wish  to  de- 
oeiTe  the  jury,  by  defending  her  lover ;  but  he 
dfisiated  on  observing  that  the  gentleman  who 
had  Mfokaif  was  occupied  examining  the  era- 
sures in  the  letters  which  he  held  up  between 
him  and  the  light;  and  judged  it  better  to  sub- 
mit in  silence  to  the  given  verdict.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  the  acuteiiess  and 
ingenuity  by  which  he  contrived  to  baffle  the 
suspicions  that  he,  Mr.  Samuel  Bigley,  had 
had  any  hand  in  the  alterations  alluded  to. 
Indeed,  Rosabel  had  made  her  communication 
in  so  agitated  a  manner, — she  was  so  abashed  at 
the  situation  in  which  she  was  placed, — so  afraid 
that  her  father  would  be  injured  by  tlie  dis- 
closures she  had  summoned  couiage  to  make, 
and  yet  so  anxious  to  do  justice  to  Lionel, — tliat 
it  was  not  easy  to  collect  from  her  how  the 
letters  (since  they  have  altered  thew- 
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»hte    OD   the  features  of   Mr.   Jce 
Isvrer  who  was  to  conduct  the  defence, 
heard,   unmoved,   the   pathetic  addren  of 
opponent,  and  sate  feuUietant  his  own  briel 
which  an  equally  afleetiug  case  was  nude 
for  the  n-Tunged  Lionel.     The  aidt-tnitor 
heie  represented  as  a  young  and  innocmt 
phan.  who.  left  without  friends  to  guard  h' 
i>\n\i  only  a  grasping  mercenary  in  the  per* 
appi^intt^l  TO  watch  his  fortune,  and  bad  th 


vent  so  very  disagreeable  a  story  from  being 
circulated  through  tlie  medium  of  the  public 
press.  One  county  paper  aloue,  which  waa 
K  obscure  as  to  be  overlooked  or  deemed  in- 
nocuous, offended  at  the  slight  thus  shown, 
printed  the  case  of  Biglcy  v.  Dupr£,  with  lull 
particulars;  but  as  neither  of  the  parties  were 
known  in  the  world,  it  was  glanced  over  with- 
out interest,  and  a  "  horrid  and  atrocious  mur- 
der" happening  to  be  reported  about  the  same 
time,  and  standing  immediately  under  the 
Biglcy  case,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the 

few  readers  of  the  Gazette,  ever  made 

tliemselves  masters  of  that  part  of  its  con- 
tents which  related  to  Lionel's  affairs. 

The  circumstance  passed  away,  as  all  things 
do  in  the  moving  panorama  of  this  world, 
leaving  in  Samuel  Bigley's  heart,  that  most 
restless  and  wTetched  of  feelings,  the  thirst  of 
unsatisfied  revenge;  and  in  that  of  Lionel,  a 
deep  and  bitter  sense  of  injury,  which  ins 
triumph  could  not  elTace. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 


Lo !  a  new  world,  peopled  with  other  beings 

Of  form  and  essence  different  from  thine  own. 

Observe  it  well. 

Cain,  a  Sketch. 


One  of  the  most  pleasing  anticipations  in 
which  Mary  had  indulged,  was  that  of  seeing 
Clavcring  and  Lionel  together.  And  one  of 
the  first  bitter  disappointments  she  had  to  en- 
dure, was  perceiving  that  an  aversion,  growing 
and  increasing  as  their  acquaintance  improved 


had  been  conceived  by  ber  brother,  for  the  man 
whose  power  to  please  she  had  never  doubted. 
There  was  scarcely  any  point  which  could 
fome  under  discussion,  in  which  the  utter  dis- 
similarity of  their  tastes  and  opinions  was  not 
made  manifest;  and  though  Mary  stru^led 
hard  against  the  conviction,  and  though  she 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  Jack  Conoily, 
or  Arthur  Arlington,  all  that  appeared  to 
teU  against  Lionel,  she  could  not  but  admit 
that  the  feidts  Mrs.  Bolton  had  formerly  attri- 
buted to  her  brother,  were  every  day  apparent. 
He  was  violent,  vain,  and  selfish ;  he  had 
that  craving  after  "  fine  acquaintances,"  or 
rather  the  acquaintance  of  people  of  rank, 
which  is  always  balanced  by  a  proportionate 
sconi  of  fancied  uiferiors — and  an  allusion  to 
the  profession  which  Lionel's  father  had  em- 
braced willingly,  and  carried  on  with  advantage, 
was  the  bitterest  offence  any  one  could  offer  him. 
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Nevertheless,  the  companions  with  whom 
lie  passed  most  of  his  time,  were  anj  thing 
but  a  credit  to  the  sphere  they  occupied ;  and 
even  they,  while  they  rode  his  horses,  bor- 
rowed hia  money,  and  dined  at  hia  expense, 
pronounced  with  some  scorn,  that  "  to  be  sure 
there  aever  was  such  a  conceited  fellow  as 
Dupri — and  after  all,  who  wa*  he?"  The 
"  who  is  he?"  is  a  certain  set.  is  very 
amusing ;  tone  is  every  thing,  and  the  tone  iu 
which  that  short  sentence  is  frequently  spoken, 
conveys  much  more  of  contempt  than  enquiry  : 
as  if  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  man  not  to  be 
known  by  them.  Now  it  certainly  is  not  the 
obscure  stranger's  "fault,"  and  it  may  (there  are 
tome  pleasant  people,  who  do  not  belong  to 
"  society,")  be  their  misfortune. 

One  morning  William  Clavering  came,  while 
Lionel  and  Mary  were  sitting  alone  together; 
they  were  looking  over  plans  for  the  improre- 
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meiits  carrying  on  at  Moreton  Park,  iii 
Yorkshire.  Lionel  greeted  Clavering  coldly 
and  slightly,  spoke  a  few  words,  and  resumed 
his  inspection  of  the  plans:  but  Mary  was 
struck  by  a  sadness  in  her  lover's  manner,  im- 
perceptible to  a  stranger,  but  clearly  apparent 
to  one  who  watched  his  every  look.  '^ 

"You  are  ill,"  said  she,  " or  something*liaa 
vexed  you." 

it 

"  Yes — no,  not  ill,  but  a  disappointment,  and* 
a  painiiil  one;  I  came  here  to  be  cheered," 
added  he,  smiling  sadly;  "  the  fact  is,  my  father 
promised  me  long  ago,  a  living  lie  lias,  for  a 
dear  old  friend  of  mine ;  it  is  seven  years  i«ince 
the  promise  was  made;  the  living  has  just 
become  vacant,  and  my  father  wrote  me  the 
kindest  of  letters,  placing  it  at  my  disposal. 
By  the  very  same  post,  I  have  news  of  the 
poor  old  man's  death !"  and  Clavering  paused, 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Clavering!"  said  Mary,  as  she 
eagerly  clasped  her  hands. 

"  What  ?  Don't  hesitate ;  you  were  going 
to  ask — to  tell  me  something.  Perhaps — per- 
haps you  have  some  one  you  wish  to  serve, 
— if  so,  can  you  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  your 
wishes  shall  guide  me  ?  " 

One  brief  petitioning  sentence,  explained  tlie 
histoiy  of  Jane  Bigley  and  Mr.  Lawrence. 
Lionel  started,  and  exclaimed  with  angry  vehe- 
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of  mine ;  and  if  I  think  fit  to  serve  Lawrence 
hereafter,  I  can  do  it." 

The  noble  brow  of  William  Clavering,  dark- 
ened with  stem  contempt.  Lionel  saw  it,  for 
his  angry  eye  wandered  from  one  to  the  other 
of  his  companions,  as  he  spoke;  but  Mary's 
head  was  bent  in  mournful  reflection.  "  I 
think  you  are  wrong,  my  dearest  Lionel," 
said  she  at  last;  **  and  I  believe  you  will  think 
so  too,  after  a  few  hours  have  passed  away.  It 
would  be  cruel  not  to  take  this  opportunity; 
consider,  they  have  already  waited  nearly  six 
years ;  so,  if  Mr.  Clavering  will  really  be  so 
kind,"  added  she,  turning  towards  him — " 

**  Give  me  Mr.  Lawrence's  direction,  and  I 
will  write  immediately." 

Mary  stood  by  him  and  read  his  hurried 
note  with  intense  and  heartfelt  joy. 
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"Sir, 

"  The  unexpected  death  of  one  whom 

1  hoped  to  serve,  leaves  the  living  of at 

tay  disposal.     At  Miss  Dupr^'s  request,  I  beg 
to  oSer  it  to  you. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

"W.  Clavering." 
She  smiled  a  thankful  happy  smile,  as  tak- 
ing her  hand  in  both  his  own,  he  murmured, 
"you  have  cheered  me;    you  have  given   me 


desire  tliat  Mary  would  make  amtngemeiits  for 
accompanying  liim  there  immediately. 

"  What  will  my  poor  old  aimt  do  without 
me  ?"  said  Mary,  with  a  sigh,  as  she  listened 
to  her  brother's  impatient  directious. 

"  She  will  do  quite  as  well  as  she  did  befori^ 
you  came ;  she  must  expect  that  you  are  to 
keep  house  for  me,  now  that  I  have  a  home  to 
take  you  to ;  aod  I  am  sure,  if  I  were  you,  I 
should  be  delighted  to  exchange  the  moping 
life  you  lead  here,  without  ever  going  out,  or 
amusing  yourself,  for  fresh  air  and  the  coun- 
try." 

"  I  liave  been  very  happy  here,"  said  Mary, 
with  a  sigh ;  and  she  thought  of  Clavering. 

"  Well,  and  you  shall  be  very  happy  there. 
You  shall  be  your  own  mistress,  and  liave 
horses,  and  books,  and  flowers,  and  cheerful 
company.  You've  no  idea  how  pretty  the 
place  is,  and  I  have  ordered  that  your  rooms 
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A>D  ofWB  into  llic  eaaaemtoTj,  and  you  wiU 
he  a  pimccai  at  MovMihi.  Won't  that  please 
TOB  f~  AaA  lioDel  kissed  away  the  tear  that 
tR^Ued  in  heroes. 

Mn.  Bolton  was  grievously  vexed  at  the  loss 
«f  hcT  coBspanion.  and  peerishly  resisted  all 
ane«pti  aade  to  soothe  and  coax  her.  "  At 
le«i,  I  siqipose.  Ton  wiD  stay  a  part  of  the 
nttr  in   Laiidoa,  and   tou   will  live  with  me 
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at  any  time  you  feel  equal  to  so  long  o  journey, 
she  mill  try  and  make  Moretoii  as  comfortable 
a  honie  aa  she  has  always  found  Spring  Grar- 


"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  Mrs,  Bolton  ; 
more  soothed  and  Haltered  by  Lionel's  attempt 
to  gratify  her,  than  by  the  habitual  tenderness 
uf  Mary's  manner. 

The  day  of  parting  was  fixed,  the  last  adieu 
spoken,  and  Mary,  who  so  long  lived  content- 
edly as  Mrs.  Bolton's  companion,  was  wliirled 
away  in  her  brother's  new  travelling  britska,  to 
become  the  mistress  of  that  brother's  house. 

"  You  will  write  to  roe,  Marj',"  whispered 
Clavering,  as  he  h&nded  her  down  tlie  steps. 

"  Always,  always,  dear  William!" 

She  leaned  back  in  the  carriage,  and  mur- 
mured to  herself,  "The  day  will  come  when  we 
shall  have  no  separations ! " 
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Clavering  had  at  length  spoken, 

"  For  often  in  the  parting  hour, 
VictoriouB  Love  assBrta  hi*  power." 

Hope  was  brightening  upon  him.  A  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  was  expected,  and  he  was 
to  stand  for  Wellingbj,  and  the  Chancellor  had 
spoken  of  him  to  his  father,  as  of  one  he  wished 
to  serve.  The  certainty  of  a  sufficient  income, 
earned  by  his  own  taJents,  was  in  prospect,  ana 
all  this,  and  more,  he  smd  to  Mary  the  day 
before  she  left  town. 

And  the  remembrance  of  his  words  was 
sweet  to  her,  as  she  sat  alone  in  the  beautiful 
room  fitted  up  expressly  for  her  by  her  brother. 
The  front  windows  of  this  apartment  opened 
on  the  lawn,  and  a  beautifid  conservatory 
afforded  her  a  quiet  entrance  and  exit  to  the 
garden,  and  detached  it  in  some  measure  froBi 
tlie  rest  of  the  house.     And  this  was  the  more 
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agreeable  to  Mary,  as  she  could  read,  or  work, 
or  garden  undisturbed,  when  sueL  of  her  bro- 
ther's &ienda  as  were  leaat  agreeable  to  her 
were  wandering  about  the  house,  dropping  in 
and  droi)ping  out,  with  billiard-cues  or  hunt- 
ing-whips in  their  hands.  She  soon  became 
acquainted  with  those  "  knights  of  the  round 
ble,"  so  favourably  mentioned  by  Alfred  Arling- 
ton ;  did  full  justice  to  the  kind-hearted,  good- 
humoured,  handsome  "  Sopay  ;"  manelled  at 
the  recklessness  of  Tumble-down -Dick  (known 
amongst  slighter  acquaintances  by  the  name  of 
Sir  Richard  Sowerby),  who  evidently  trusted  to 
the  extraordinary  thickness  of  his  skull  to  pre- 
serve his  rashly-risked  life ;  inquired  into  the 
origin  of  Lord  Alfred  Arlijigton's  title  of  "  the 
Lark ;"  listened  to  all  the  anecdotes  of  liis  lazi- 
ness and  late  rising,  with  apparent  iutcrest;  and 
laughed,  in  spite  of  herself,  at  Jack  Conolly's 
jests  upon  '■  Old  Hearty,"  who  he  declared  was 
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unable,  from  his  corpulence,  to  mount  or  dis- 
mount without  the  as^tance  of  his  groom,  and 
was  ahrajs  calling  out  to  those  who  passed  him 
in  a  hard  day's  run,  "  Pray  atop  my  horse ! 
have  the  goodness  to  stop  him! — Will  nobody 
stop  my  horse  ?" 

Mary  regretted  that  this  was  "  the  set"  Lio- 
nel had  been  thrown  into.  She  knew  that 
many  of  the  individuals  who  composed  it  were 
excellent,   honourable,   high-minded  men ;  she 
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and  she  connected  the  phrase  "  on  the  turj^^ 
with  a  vague  sense  of  insecurity,  ruin,  and 
the  insufficiency  of  five  thousand  a-year  to 
support  annually  mistaken  speculations  at  Don- 
caster. 

Of  all  the  companions  who  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  Lionel's  prosperity,  Mary  saw  that 
Jack  Conolly  was  the  most  dangerous.  And 
yet  somehow,  unaccountably,  he  was  the  per- 
son who  contrived  to  appear  most  intimate 
with  her.  He  had  a  way  of  talking  of  the 
rest,  as  if  he  and  Mary  were  quiet  lookers 
on;  moralising  on  his  own  pursuits,  and  en- 
deavouring to  remove  prejudices  which  '^  he 
was  aware  many  people  entertained  against 
him." 

He  gave  her  a  long  accoimt  of  his  own  boy- 
hood, and  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  to 
ensnare  him.  He  described  in  glowing  co- 
lours the  ruin  which  had  come  upon  him  when 
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he  was  only  endeavouring  to  please  his  new 
friends ;  and  seemed  really  to  wish  that  Lionel 
should  be  moderate  in  kU  pursuit  of  the  same 
pleasures. 

The  fact  is,  there  never  was  any  one  so 
plau^ble  as  Jack  Conolly ;  or  any  one  that 
could  so  easily  persuade  you,  that  with  tho- 
roughly bad  principles,  he  had  not  "a  had 
heart."  He  was  lively  and  amusing  in  con- 
versation ;    full  of   anecdote,   and    always    in 
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consulted  as  to  the  means  of  relieving  them 
from  their  embarrassments  (a  task  which  he 
conducted  with  dexterity  and  eagerness).  He 
was  in  parliament,  which  prevented  his  being 
in  prison ;  and  had  a  large  acquaintance 
among  opera-dancers,  and  other  borderers^ 
who,  dividing  their  time  between  love  and 
gossip,  are  sometimes  capable  of  giving  much 
useful  information  on  general  topics,  and  who 
repeat  news  ds  news,  without  any  reference 
to  the  politics  or  principles  of  those  with 
whom  they  converse. 

He  bought  horses  cheap,  and  sold  them  ad- 
vantageously:  sang  all  Moore's  Irish  Melo- 
dies, and  a  number  of  other  songs  less  fit  for 
public  approbation;  and  in  short,  was  pro- 
nounced by  all  his  friends  to  be,  not  only  a 
**good  fellow,"  but  a  "capital  fellow,"  in- 
deed, a  "most  excellent  fellow." 

In  person  he  was  prepossessing ;  had  a  keen. 
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bold  grey  eye  ;  handsome  forehead,  good 
teeth,  and  the  neatest  of  whiskers,  with  a 
light,  active,  and  yet  sturdy  figure ;  rode  the 
best  possible  horses,  and  sat  them  in  the  best 
possible  style. 

This  accomplished  Meltonian  fell  in  \o\e 
with  our  heroine  within  five  weeks  of  her 
arrival  at  Moreton ;  and  as  he  was  eminently 
successful  in  his  endeavours  to  please  the  fair 
sex,  it  gave  him  great  satisfaction  to  feel  sen- 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


rU  moantebank  their  knrcs, 

Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  belo%  rd 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome. 

C'oftlOLAXLf. 

Must  these  have  voices,  that  can  vicM  ihcin  iio^« . 


And  straight  disclaim  their  ton^ies ! 


Ibid. 


Meanwhile   paxliament  was   dissolved.     Jack 
ConoUy     went     to    canvass     his     constituent*. 
William   Clavering  >*Tote  to  announce  \n>  in- 
tention of  starting  for  Wellingby  :  and  Lionel 
was  solicited   to  stand  for  the  borough    near- 
est  Moreton  Park,  on  the  Tory  mterest. 
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The  first  thing  necessary  to  success  in  an 
election,  is  certainly  to  be  popular  among 
the  people  you  intend  to  vote  for  you;  but 
the  ne^t  best '  thing  is,  not  to  be  known  at 
all. 

A  "  new  man"  has  offended  no  one  as  yet : 
is  sheltered  as  yet  &om  that  knowledge  of  his 
habitual  pursuits  and  accidental  follies,  which 
is  so  precious  to  squib-wiiters,  and  so  essen- 
tial to  his  electioneering  opponents.     AH    the 
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at  his  constituents'  doors ;  (to  be  prevented  by 
the  groom  from  kicking  and  curvetting,  wlien 
the  valued  life  of  a  voter  was  in  danger,) — in 
that  very  town,  the  particular  ferret,  who  pro- 
duced the  particular  newspaper  containing  the 
particular  case  of  "  Breach  of  Promise  of  Mar- 
riage "  referred  to, — averred  that  Mr.  Bigley's 
brother-in-law  resided. 

And  now  canic  the  "  tug  of  war."  Mr. 
Bigley's  brotlier-in-law  (an  ironmonger,  whose 
name  was  Trueman),  proved  himself  any  thing 
but   a   credit   to   his   name.      Originally   one 

I  of  the  wannest  of  Lionel's  supporters,  he 
ruddenly  changed; — panting  messengers  were 
icen  knocking  at  his  door,  more  letters  than 

'  had  ever  been  received  in  the  course  of  a  year 
(except  post-paid  ordert)  came  in  the  course  of 
two  days,  directed  to  Mr.  Trueman — and  Lionel 
found  himself  in  a  minority;  a  circumstance 
which  struck  him  «a  b(^ing  quite  as  unaceoiint- 
o2 
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much  to  the  astotiislunent  of  the  gentleman 
who  was  the  opposing  candidate,  and  who, 
being  a  sanguine  self-satisfied  and  indolent  in- 
dividual, had  never  expected  to  see  the  tide 
of  success  turn  in  his  enemy's  favour.  He 
lif^  his  eyebrows,  while  his  committee  de- 
clared "  it  was  unaccountable,"  and  thought 
it  was — exceedingly  unaccountable. 

But  as  in  such  a  stirring  scene  as  an  election. 
1  has  little  leisure  allowed  him  to  wondev 
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end;  and  afterwards  sauntering  down  to  Mrs. 
Prudhoe's  (Mr.  Trueman's  eldest  daughter), 
present  her  eight  little  boys  and  three  little 
girls,  with  beaver  hats  and  bonnets  ;  in  order,  as 
he  gaily  hinted,  that  they  might  be  "  smart,"  on 
the  day  of  the  election. 

Alas !  the  order  for  ironmongery  was  refused  at 
the  Trueman  House  :  the  kiss  offered  to  pretty 
Mrs.  Hemings  was  eluded  with  a  grave  and  of- 
fended curtsey:  and  Mrs.  Prudhoe  seemed  to 
have  determined  that  her  offspring,  like  the 
changeful  voters,  should  be  shabby,  on  the  day 
of  the  election. 

It  was  at  this  alarming  juncture  that 
Mary  received  the  following  letter  from  Jane 
Bigley  (now  Mrs.  LauTcnce),  which,  how- 
ever deficient  in  eloquence,  was  (like  many 
other  ineloquent  epistles)  welcomed  with  un- 
bounded joy  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed. — 
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able  lui  Us  previous  success  had  appeared  to 
his  adversary.  In  vain  did  Mary  go  and  order 
a  whole  kitchen-range,  on  a  new  patent  prin- 
ciple ;  with  most  expensive  and  useless  con- 
trivances for  boiling  by  steam,  roasting  with 
pulleys,  and  baking  without  any  fire  in  a  "  self- 
acting"  oven.  In  vain  did  she  take  that  parti- 
cular opportunity  of  presenting  each  of  the  in- 
dustrious members  of  her  brother's  new  tenantry 
with  sets  of  copper  and  tin  utensils,  sufiicient 
to  last  them  for  Ufe.     In  vain  did  the  house- 
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lamilyj — and  I  know  Mr.  Dupr^'s  happiness 
is  yours.  Mr,  Trueman,  who  ia  opposing  yoii, 
has  been  (I  am  verg  sorry  to  allow  it)  set 
against  you  by  my  poor  father,  who  caiuiot 
forgive  all  Mr.  Dupr£  said  to  him  about  Rosu- 
Iwl.  Luckily,  Mrs.  Hemings  wrote  to  ine  how 
matters  were  going  on,  thinking  to  du  us  a 
pleasure  by  mentioniog  how  many  votes  your 
brother  had  lost  (which  we  regret  to  hear). 
But  Mr.  Trueman  is  not  my  ttepmolher's,  hut 
my  own  dear  mother's  brother,  and  loves  me 
as  well  as  he  does  his  own  daughters;  so  I 
wrote  to  him  directly,  and  to  Mrs.  Heniings, 
ajid  to  Mrs.  Prudhoe,  and  said  1  was  sure  my 
father  would  be  sorry  afterwards :  and  told 
them  all  you  had  done  for  me,  and  begged 
them  not  to  let  Mr.  Dupri  lose  his  election ; 
and  Rosabel  wrote  too,  feeling,  as  Lawrence 
says,  that  there  is  a  real  pleasure  in  returning 
good  for  evil  i  and  being  sorry,  poor  child,  for  the 
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trial  and  all  that.  She  is  ataying  With  me  just 
now,  ^d  ia.  to  be  married  to  the  gentleman 
who  waa  employed  to  defend  Mr.  Dupr^'s 
caie,  and  who  ia  veiyinuch  in  love  with  her. 
He,  too,  has  a'  brother  in  the  borongh  of 
A— ^ — ,  a  getttleman  of  independent  property ; 
his  name  ia  Jennings;  and  he  Hves  at  the  place 
they  call  Woodley  Bank.  He  has  a  good  deal 
of  influence  in  the  town,  and  Edward,  our 
Mr.  Jennings,  has  written  to  him  to  beg  him 
to  exert  it  in  Mr..Dupr^'s  favour.     What  1 
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could,  to  excuse  him.  Pray  excuse  my  awk- 
ward letter,  and  all  faults.  I  wish  to  serve 
you,  and  you  will  forgive .  if  the  manner  of 
doing  it  is  not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be. 
In  haste, 

"  Your's,  gratefiil  and  obliged, 

**  Jane  Lawrence." 

Mary  flew  to  her  brother's  room.  "  Good 
news !  Lionel ;  good  news !  about  your  elec- 
tion." 

*'  D — ^n  the  election,"  said  Lionel,  who  was 
poring  over  an  illegible  list  of  names ;  "it  is 
as  good  as  lost." 

"  But  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Jane  Bigley — " 

"  D — ^n  Jane  Bigley ! "  exclaimed  the  im- 
patient candidate,  as  he  rose  and  paced  back* 
wards  and  forwards  in  the  room ;  "  what  do 
/  care  for  Jane  Bigley  ?  you  had  better  wait 
and  read  the  letter  to  Mr.  Clavering,  wlum 
you  next  meet  him." 

o5 
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"  Dear  Miss  Dupre, 

"  I  write  in  a  hurry,  without  consulting 
Lawrence,  who  is  gone  to  the  next  village  to 
a  sick  person,  who  wants  prayers  read.  I 
write,  because  I  owe  you  all  my  happiness, 
and  should  be  miserable  to  think  you  should 
lose  any  of  yours,  through  the  unkindness  of 
any  part  of  our  family " 

"  This  is  very  unintelligible,"  thought  Mary, 
and  she  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  down 
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produce  any  effect.  He  had  represented  Lionel 
in  the  worst  colours ;  as  a  young  man  without 
principle ;  who  kept  no  faith  with  any  one ; 
paid  no  debts  except  debts  of  honour;  ruined 
himself  in  horse-racing ;  and  who  was  capri- 
cious enough  to  be  capable  of  selling  Moreton 
Park  at  a  day's  warning  (when  once  hia  object 
of  getting  into  Parliament  was  achieved),  and 
taking  himself  off  to  any  other  part  of  England 
or  Scotland,  to  represent  the  constituency  of 

A ,  in  the  place  tliat  best  suited  him. 

And  though  when  Mr.  Trueman  got  his  niece's 
letter  (Am  niocsj  who  through  Mary  Dupre's  ex- 
ertions was  actually  married  to  a  clergyman ;  who 
kept  no  shop,  lived  entirely  among  "  gentry," 
and  yet  wrote  such  an  affectionate  letter  to 
her  ironmonger-uncle,  and  had  invited  Mrs. 
Hemings  to  stay  witli  her!),  I  say,  although 
Mr.  Trueman  became  a  convert,  and  ranged 
himself  under  the  blue  and  white  banner  of 
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"  I>upr6,  Church  and  State,"  yet  the  many 
to  whom  he  had  largely  discoursed  of  Lionel's 
imperfections,  were  stubborn  against  being 
wheeled  round  again  at  the  word  of  command. 
In  short  it  was  a  hard  contest  j  and  though 
the  kitchen  range  and  other  articles  were  duly 
sent  home;  though  Mrs.  Henungs  tied  on 
Lionel's  hunting  neckcloth  with  her  own  pretty 
white  fingers,  and  only  laughed  when  he  sud- 
denly caught  her  hands  and  took  the  kiss  he 
had  been  previously  curtteyed  out  of;  though 


woi*A<t'K  iR-wAKi).  am 

Thp  (fentlMiuii  whti  had  liMt,  tmad  who  He* 
Tatpd  his  cyebiw*  morf  than  crer,  at  "  itw 
iinparallHrd  tn-acfarir  of  Tnwnuui,'~j  w^ 
drawn  ihroufrh  the  town  in  trhunph  br  hM 
futhful  mtnority,  wmTbfr  hoi^hs  nf  UattA, 
and  pUpng  **  We'rv  «'  noddhi,"  utd  "  The 
Black  Joke,"  in  Bra  of  "  See  ih»  oanqucrinK 
hen)  roTDPi.'*  whirli  it  hail  bvcn  th^r  nritnnal 
intention  to  perform ;  while  the  two  rt turned 
candidates  walked  home  to  dinner,  tAfir  l«uid 
strikini;  up  with  breathleM  enth'ininKm  the 
above-mentioned  celebrated  ur.  familiarly  wel- 
come to  the  ears  of  every  KngliNhman. 

While  the  ceremony  of  chairing  was  fcuiuK 
on,  Mary,  wh<i  was  standing;  on  the  narrow 
balcony  of  Mr.  Trueman'»  "  first  floor,"  per- 
ceived, leaning  from  a  window  nearly  opp<i- 
site,  and  gazing  on  the  crowd  below,  h  face 
of  such   exquisite  and  astonishing  beauty,  that 
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on  seeing  it  she  involuntarily  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  enquiry. 

"  It  is  the  new  lodger  at  the  apothecary's," 
cahnly  replied  Mrs.  Hemings ;  "  ehe's  thought 
very  pretty  j  but  for  my  own  part  I  don't 
admire  such  Stir  people."  (Mrs.  Hemings 
herself  was  the  brightest  of  brunettes), 

"  But  who  is  she  ?  "  persisted  Mary. 

"  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Reid,  and  she  is  widow 
to  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  who  was  drowned. 
I  hear  she  frets  very  much  at  times  ;  but  d&ar 
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sion  of  golden  hair  hung  in  long  loose  curls 
from  beneath  the  simple  cap,  tied  with  a  nar- 
row black  ribbon.  Her  cheek  was  delicately 
coloured ;  but  her  full  small  mouth  was  the 
hue  of  the  richest  coral ;  and  the  smile  which 
parted  those  lips  was  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world.  Hope,  joy,  love  and  triumph  seem- 
ed native  to  its  expression,  and  as  the  crowd 
came  nearer,  her  large  blue  eyes  flashed  with 
the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

All  of  a  sudden,  as  Lionel  was  carried  under 
the  window,  and  just  when  playfiilly  turning 
to  the  baby,  she  had  made  it  clap  its  tiny 
hands  in  mimicry,  the  countenance  of  the 
young  woman  changed:  she  looked  surprised, 
pained,  and  startled,  and  withdrew  her  head 
from  the  window. 

Mary  looked  quickly  down,  as  if  to  discover 
the  cause  of  this  discomfiture,  but  she  only 
saw  the  new  members  carried  on  the  shoulders 
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of  the  mob,  and  her  brother  looking  pali;  and 
tired. 

She  thought  he  would  nod  to  her  as  he 
passed,  but  he  did  not ;  and  it  was  with  the 
hurt  feelings  of  woman's  affection  (the  love 
which  prizes  trifles)  that  she  eaii  to  herself, 
as  she  looked  down  the  street  at  the  receding 
groupes,  "  To  forget  me  in  the  moment  of 
his  triumph !  Hot  even  to  look  up  and  smile  !  " 
and  she  turned  her  eyes  slowly  back  to  the 
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tcnance  when  gazing  on  others^  but  never 
when  speaking  to  her.  It  was  a  look  of  dark 
and  fierce  scrutiny,  and  Mary  shrank  from  it. 

"  I  asked  who  she  was/'  said  she,  after  a 
pause,  "and  they  told  me  it  was  a  Mrs.  Reid; 
a  young  widow,  whose  husband  " — 

"  I  counsel  you,*'  said  Lionel,  with  a  bitter 
sneer,  **  not  to  ask  after  every  pretty  woman 
you  see  in  a  strange  town:  you  might  some- 
times hear  disagreeable  answers.  I  believe," 
added  he,  in  a  more  jocular  tone,  "  that  our 
friend  Conolly  could  tell  you  more  about  the 
widow,  as  you  call  her,  than  any  of  the  True- 
mans.  There  are  subjects  women  should  be 
cautious  in  speaking  about ;  and  I  advise  you 
to  think  no  more  of  Mrs.  Reid." 

Marj^  did  not  tliink  much  more  about  her ; 
but  the  day  they  left  Moreton  Park,  in  the 
ensuing  February,  as  they  drove  rapidly  along 
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the  road  past  Wootlley  Bank,  she  saw,  standing 
at  the  door  of  a  very  pretty  cottage,  the  identi- 
cal young  widow  who  hod  been  the  apotlie- 
caiy's lodger ;  and  by  her  side  stood  a  "wee 
toddling  thing,"  which  was  evidently  the  baby 
that  had  been  made  to  clap  its  hands  at  the 
election  tot  A . 

"  There,  Leo !  there  she  is !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Dupi£. 

"Who?" 


woman's  ftswAmo. 


girls  who,    bearing  Hf^t 

grow  to  think  careleMly  on  pvticvlar 


and  others,  who,  left  to 
principles  they  hare  been  brougiu  i^  ■, 
even  the  mention  of  particiihrsalje 
was  a  pure  mind,  and  die  gveat  i 

which  she  had  hitherto  hred,  b 
preser\'e  its  purity,  and  to  prcjcne  abo  tlbu. 
broad  moral  dLstinctions  which  are  to  fritlrred 
down,  and  polished,  and  filed  away  in  the  «'*rid. 
that  it  is  really  difficult  to  tell  what  u  thrjugrht 
right  or  wrong  in  a  certain  set,  except  that  it  u 
very  wrong  to  be  separated  from  one's  hu*b«xitL 
Mary    Dupre    was  the  most  indulgent  of  bi  r 
sex  ;  but  to  her,  a  woman  being  rather  nau^kty. 
or  a  man  bein;:  a  little  mid,  conveyed  no  i<ie^ 
at  all.      Slie   bad   only  the  stron;rer  and  mo-. 
unusual  expressions  to  clothe  her  thoiiju:..  ti.  . 
as   she    mused  that  cold  Fehruarv  dav  on   tKi* 


second  Tision  of  the  lovely  Mrs.  Reid,  she  could 
aot  help  shadderiog  at  the  remembriuice  of 
Jack  Coooilv,  sa  a  base,  wicked,  profligate  man, 
and  hoping  that  God  would  reclaim  him. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise, 

(That  last  infirmity  of  nohle  minds), 

To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days. 

Ltcidas. 

Bold,  handsome,  able,  if  he  chose  to  please. 
Punctual  and  right  in  common  offices, 
He  lost  the  sight  of  conduct's  only  worth — 
The  scattering  smiles  on  this  uneasy  earth. 

Rimini. 

Parliament  opened,  and  Mary  saw  less  of 
Clavering  and  her  brother  than  formerly ;  and 
while  they  necessarily  became  more  intimate, 
meeting,  as  they  did,  at  idle  moments  at  Mrs. 
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Boltoo's,  and  daily  in  the  House  of  Conunons, 
the  dislike  which  Lionel  had  conceived  for  Cla- 
vering  did  not  appear  to  diminish.  They  had 
a  new  suhject  of  dissension,  in  the  difference  of 
their  political  opinions,  Clavering  being  more 
liberal  than  most  of  the  members  of  his  onti 
party,  and  Lionel  less  so  than  many  of  those 
with  whom  be  was  associated. 

Both  spoke ;  both  were  considered  "  rising 
men ; "  and  Lionel's  extreme  youth  made  him  a 
1  among 
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ia  an  hour  of  excitement,  which  their  cooler 
judgments  afterwards  condemn ;  and  bitterness, 
while  it  is  temporarily  the  most  successful,  is, 
in  fact,  the  most  impolitic  of  styles ;  for  thf 
very  eloquence  by  which  o  man  crushes  his  ene- 
mies, and  grinds  them,  as  it  were,  to  powder, 
also  gives  hh  friends  an  impression  of  insecu- 
rity, of  want  of  temper,  of  imperiousiiess,  of 
all  which  makes  a  man  unpopular  with  bis  own 
party,  and  makes  that  party  dread  bis  vorj- 
talents,  ta  giving  liiin  a  chance  of  becoming 
tlieir  leader. 

The  {>olitician  whose  power  lies  rather  in 
stinging  his  opponents,  than  in  winning  those 
of  his  own  side,  is  generally  in  tlie  long  run 
unsuccessful.  Lionel  carried  tliis  style  even  to 
exaggeration :  his  very  attitude  partook  of  it. 
The  folded  arms,  the  haughty  head,  the  flashing 
^e,  added  to  the  withering  force  of  his  sneer ; 
and  he  stood  aloof  Irom,  and  regardless  of,  his 
B  2 
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friends,  as  if  it  were  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
own  hate,  and  not  in  their  service,  that  he  thm 
swept  down  those  who  opposed  him. 

During  the  whole  of  his  career,  though  he 
made  a  hundred  hitter  and  irreconcileabte  foes, 
he  never  conciliated  a  human  being. 

Clavfiring  avoided  this  error,  not  from  wisdom 
or  policy,  but  because  his  mind  was  naturally 
free  from  bitterness  or  party  feeling.  He  ad- 
dressed his  opponents  with  the  hope  of  con- 
he  believed  couriction  pomibU!.     He 
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And  herein  lies   much   of  the  secret   of  true 
eloquence. 

It  is  true,  hia  speeches  were  listened  to  witli 
less  apparent  enthusiasm  than  Lionel's;  but 
they  were  heard  also  witli  more  fixed  attention: 
he  was  less  cheered,  but  he  was  better  remem- 
bered ;  and  "  it  is  Clavering's  opinion" — "  you 
know  Clavering  said  the  other  night" — grew  to 
be  familiar  phrases  with  the  young  members  of 
the  house,  and  their  best  weapon  of  contra- 
diction. He  was  already,  in  fact,  what  fate 
intended  he  should  become — the  leader  of  n 
party.  The  rich  and  rolling  voice — the  atti- 
tude, in  which  there  was  as  much  of  appeal  as 
of  majesty — the  frank  and  honest  brow — had 
their  effect  (and  let  no  man  imagine  that  these 
merely  personal  advant^es  have  not  their  eJ'- 
fect,)  on  the  assembly  he  was  addressing.  A 
man  thought  it  a  compliment  to  be  told  he 
had  "  caught  something   of  Clavering's  man- 
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ner."  He  was  loved;  lie  was  looked  up  to: 
and  while  Lionel  was  stiU  alternately  dnzzTiTig 
and  displeaang,  William  Clavering  had  grown 
to  be  a  person  of  some  weight  and  influence ; 
one  on  whose  future,  calculations  were  made ; 
a  valuable  card  to  the  Whig  party ;  one  whom 
men  consulted,  or  to  whom  they  confided  their 
political  sentiments  and  unsettled  theories. 

And  there  was  no  man  so  dull  in  explana- 
tion  that  Clavering  did    not  comprehend  his 
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his  hearers  what  he  meant  to  say ;  and  all  the 
wives  of  tlie  Whig  noblemen  fell  in  love  with 
him ;  and  poor  Mary,  as  she  sate  in  the  quiet 
drawing-room,  reading  the  newspaper  to  Mrs. 
Bolton,  felt  as  If  a  sudden  bonier  liad  been 
placed  between  her  and  her  lover,  so  immea* 
surably  great  had  he  become  in  the  eyes  of 
the  great  world. 

But  the  temptations  of  glory,  the  flatteries 
of  &shion,  and  the  tutored  smiles  of  women 
of  tlie  world,  had  no  effect  on  Clavering's 
heart.  He  was  ambitious:  he  desired  to  do 
guud:  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  pleasure 
of  popularity ;  but  for  the  rest,  it  touched 
hiin  not.  He  loved  Maiy  as  ardently,  aiul 
tliouglit  her  as  superior  to  the  rest  of  her  nex 
now,  in  the  midst  of  public  applause,  and  pri- 
vate temptations,  as  when  in  the  cold  fogs  of 
a   London    November,   he  walked   down    the 
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(Towded  Strand  from  his  chsmbers  in  the 
Temple,  to  forget  the  totla  and  tasks  of  the 
day,  in  the  pleasnre  of  her  gentle  ocmvene 
and  kind  smile;  and  to  rememher  as  he  did 
■o,  that  he  himself  was  fo^otten  by  the  few 
who  flattered  him  when  he  was  a  young  and 
idle  lad,  and  had  not  he^mi  to  "  study  hard 
at  the  law."     Nay,  he  loved  her  better. 

There  is  something  in  the  hustle  and   ex- 
citement of  a  public  career,  that  makes  a  man 
r  value  on  hisi  quiet  hours.     The] 
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turf,  and  listens  to  the  rippling  of  a  broad  and 
even  stream. 

■'  Before  I  see  him  again,"  thought  Mary,  as 
the  door  closed  on  his  receding  figure,  the  last 
day  they  were  in  town  —  "before  I  see  hiin 
agfun,  I  will  tell  Lionel  how  matters  stand 
between  us ;  it  is  foolish  to  shrink  &om  speak- 
ing of  him  as  I  do.  He  will  get  into  a  habit 
of  disliking  William ;  and  they  are  to  be  bro- 
thers— yes,  brothers!  I  will  teach  Lionel  what 
to  love  in  Clavering,  and  warn  Clavering  when 
to  bear  with  Leo.  He  does  not  consider 
enough  how  unused  Leo  is  to  contradiction.  I 
should  have  spoken  more  familiarly  of  one  to 
the  other.  This  foolish  woman's  shrinking, 
how  it  ties  one's  tongue  !" 

In  the  qtiiet  of  Moreton  Park,  Mary  hail 
many  opportunities  of  carrying  on  her  plans  oi' 
teaching  her  brother  what  to  love  in  Mr.  t'lu- 
vering,  but   he   learned  very    slowly ;   a    deep- 
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rooted  jealousy  seeaned  to  have  taken  possession 
of  his  heart,  and  the  evident  preference  which 
his  sister  felt  for  the  society  of  this  obnoxious 
individual,  embittered  Lionel  more  and  more 
against  him.  Meanwhile,  in  the  very  jealousy 
and  fear  of  another  sharing  or  diverting  that 
affection,  which  had  been  so  prodigally  ex- 
pended hitherto  on  himself  alone,  Lionel 
became  more  anxious  to  please  his  sister. 
He  always  asserted,  that  she  could  do  any- 
thing with  him;  and  she  certainly  could  do 
more  than  any  one  else.  She  repressed  his 
extravagance,  made  him  appear  thoughtful  in 
his  generosity,  and  discriminating  in  his  pre- 
ferences ;  reminded  him  of  the  half-forgotten 
and  very  much  neglected  voters  of  A ;  dis- 
covered that  a  light  iron  fence  ought  to  be 
substituted  for  a  shabby  paling,  in  order  to 
raise  a  smile  of  satisfaction  on  the  countenance 
of  the  discontented  Trueman ;  was  astonished 
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at  the  growth  of  the  Pnidhoe  children,  and 
worked  a  lace  cap  for  Mra.  HemingH'  expected 
baby.  Then  she  had  her  echool,  which  was 
L'alled  hit  school  j  and  her  pensioners,  who  were 
called  his  pensioners;  and  rewards  which  he 
iiad  ordered  her  to  distribute ;  and  a  thousand 
little  studied  ways  of  making  him  popular  in 
ihe  neighbourhood;  and  popular  he  decidedly 
was.  No  one  knew  him  well,  and  as  he  was 
an  object  of  immense  admiration  to  the  mam- 
mas and  young  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood, 
was  liked  in  liis  own  set,  and  among  the  hujit- 
ing  squires,  and  never  had  his  will  contradicted, 
or  his  vanity  left  without  fuel,  he  preserved  liii 
good  humour,  and  nobody  saw  what  his  faiiliH 
were. 

.Tack  ConoUy,  as  usual,  came  to  pay  him  ii 
visit,  with  a  stock  of  new  songs  and  stories; 
an  actual  income  of  his  own,  (an  aunt  had 
died  and  left  him   twenty  thousand  pounds); 
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and  a  preference  for  Mary,  wliich  remained 
ill  full  force,  in  spite  of  the  very  few  glimpses 
he  had  caught  of  her  in  London. 

Like  all  very  selfish  people,  who  will  please 
you  with  their  pleasure,  Lionel  had  bought 
Mary  a  spirited  and  beautiful  horse,  and  in- 
sisted on  her  being  a  capital  horsewoman. 
Mary  was  not  timid,  at  least  she  was  not 
afraid  of  being  thrown  and  killed;  but  she 
was  rather  bored  with  having  to  ride  so  much. 
She  wanted  the  joyousness,  the  buoyancy  of 
spirit,  which  that  exercise  requires.  She  was 
essentially  a  quiet  person;  and  scouring  the 
country  with  Sopsy,  Mad  Jack,  and  the  Lark, 
when  she  wished  to  sit  at  home,  reading  books 
Claveriag  had  marked,  or  raising  Madeira 
seeds  in  the  eonser\'atoty,  was  to  her  a  gene 
and  a  discomfort.  Nevertheless  she  obeyed 
the  whim,  as  she  did  all  those  in  which  Lionel 
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indulged;  and  though  she  never  carried  her 
enthtuiosm  so  far  as  to  talk  of  lame  hocks 
and  diseased  pasterns,  as  some  ladies  do,  she 
yet  became  fond  of  Narcissus  (who  certainly 
deserved  his  name),  and  actually  painted  his 
picture  herself,  and  hung  it  in  her  dressing- 
room,  &om  whence  Lionel  triumphantly  re- 
moved it  into  the  dining-room,  remarking  to 
Jack  Coaolly,  as  he  did  so,  that  Mary  was  at 
last  getting  into  "  their  ways." 

Day  by  day  Mr.  ConoUy  became  more  en- 
amoured of  the  person  to  whom  his  "ways" 
seemed  so  strange,  and  the  increased  coldness 
of  her  manner  to  him  (for  ever  before  Mary's 
eye  rose  the  beautiful  face  of  the  lovely  Mrs. 
Reid),  he  attributed  to  her  guessing  in  some 
measure  the  sentiments  she  had  inspired. 
Jack  ConoIIy,  who  was  generally  so  confident, 
was  •actually  alraid  to  declare  hijiiself;  and  so 
matters  stood,   till  one  day,    when    Mary  was 
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garden,  watering  some  gera- 
niums, news  WB8  brought  by  the  alarmed 
housekeeper,  that  her  young:  master  had  had 
a  faU,  out  hunting,  was  dreadfully  hurt,  and 
wished  his  sister  and  Mr.  ConoUy,  to  come 
to  him  immediately. 

Mary  flew  to  his  room  in  agony  of  fear. 

The  only  words  lie  spoke  were,  "  I'm  going, 
my  poor  girl  i — I'm  dying!"  and  then  the 
surgeon,  (who  liad  luckily  been  of  the  hunting 
party,)  enjoined  silenee. 

Lionel  had  received  some  internal  Iiurt, 
which  brought  on  a  spitting  of  blood ;  but 
the  doctors  who  were  hastily  summoned,  as 
well  as  a  Loudon  physician  of  celebrated  skill, 
all  assured  Mary  that  care,  quiet,  and  a  short 
residence  at  Hasting,  would  restore  him. 

To  Hastings  they  accordingly  went :  and 
Jack  Conolly,  who  had  been   most  kind  and 
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active  all  through  his  illness,  declared  he  would 
also  go  there  for  an  idle  month,  that  Lionel 
might  not  get  into  low  spirits  about  himself; 
and  that  Mary  might  have  some  one  who 
would  in  part  relieve  her  from  the  anxiety  of 
constant  watching. 

He  came  every  day  while  they  were  there, 
and  Mary  could  not  but  own,  that  a  more 
useful,  attentive,  and  apparently  affectionate 
friend,  her  brother  could  not  have.  He  learnt 
all  that  was  going  on ;  received  amusing  let- 
ters every  day,  and  read  them  aloud;  knew 
what  fresh  publications  to  send  for  from  town, 
and  was  a  real  resource  to  Lionel,  and  a  ser- 
vice to  Mary,  who  could  thus  indulge  in  a  so- 
litary stroll  on  the  sea-shore  or  the  surround- 
ing country,  without  the  anxiety  of  knowing 
she  left  her  beloved  brother  in  the  hands  of 
servants. 
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atanding  in  the  garden,  watering  some  gera- 
niums, news  was  brought  by  the  ahirmed 
housekeeper,  that  her  young  master  had  had 
a  fell,  out  huntii^,  was  dreadfiill;  hurt,  and 
wished  his  sister  and  Mr.  Conollj,  to  come 
to  hhn  immediately. 

Mary  flew  to  his  room  in  agony  of  fear. 

The  only  words  he  spoke  were,  "  I'm  going, 
my  poor  girl  j — I'm  dying!"  and  then  the 
surgeon,  (who  had  luckily  been  of  the  hunting 
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larky)  that  the  first  trial  of  strength  should 
be  made  by  a  visit  to  the  little  theatre,  where, 
as  Mr.  Conolly  said,  "if  they  were  not  amused 
by  a  good  performance,  they  would  be  by  a 
had  one." 
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She  had  wrntot  m  great  agtMiy  to  CUTer- 
n^  vheD  the  acodent  fint  hi^^iesied,  not 
thinfcii^  that  Liond  would  to  jmfidiy  reco- 
TCT  aa  proved  the  caae.  The  letter  followed 
him  to  his  &ther's  place,  (fiv  hia  study  of  the 
law  had  relaxed,  siDce  his  poifiamentaiy  career 
began,)  aitd  be  immediatelj  came  down  to 
visit  f  oung  Dupre  and  his  sister. 

"  This  is  really  hind,  ClaTering,"  said  the 
invalid,  his  eye  brightening  with  a  cordiality 
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by  Miss  Fitzharris,"  was  printed,)  was  a  pro- 
digious favourite. 

Tbe  curtain  clid  not  draw  up  immediately, 
and  the  audience,  (many  of  whom  had  been 
sitting  there  fur  a  considerable  time,  owing  to 
their  anxiety  to  secure  good  places,)  showed 
the  usual  signs  of  ill-humour.  Quieted  by  an 
exceedingly  ill-played  overture,  they  sate  with 
a  renewed  stock  of  patience;  and  when  at 
length  the  piece  began,  vociferously  applauded 
a  song  addressed  to  tbe  beauty  of  the  rising 
gun,  by  several  individuals  intended  for  a  group 
of  Swiss  peasantry,  and  conseqaentiy  supplied 
alternately  with  brown  jackets  and  blue  gar- 
ters, and  blue  jackets  and  red  garters,  with 
female  costumes  to  correspond. 

After  the  rising  sun  had  been  duly  appre- 
ciated in  verse,  and  the  blue  hills  in  the  dis- 
tance mentioned  in  prose,  the  gentleman  from 
London  appeared,  and   having  bowed  twn  or 
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'rbine  eyei  doe  mocke  the  diamond'*  blaze, 
Tby  lippea  doe  spoyle  the  rubie'i  prayie  : 
That  eye  doea  temple  to  love's  desyre, 
Those  falac  lippea  ipeakc  in  nordea  of  fyri:  : 
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then  despairingly  dropped  the  left,  while  lean- 
ing the  right  against  a  tree,  he  tranquilly 
awaited  the  appearance  of  the  person  whose 
coming  was  supposed  to  be  a  pleasing  surprise. 

Miss  Fitzharris,  or  more  properly  Phoebe, 
then  appeared  on  a  hill  of  green  steps,  attend- 
ed by  two  little  goats,  and  Mary  Dupr£  im- 
mediately recognized  the  beautiful  woman  she 
had  seen  nearly  two  years  since,  at  Lionel's 
election,  the  widow,  Mrs.  Reid ! 

She  came,  bounding  on  the  stage,  her  light 
figure  set  off  to  the  utmost  advantage  by  the 
correctest  of  peasant's  dresses,  and  her  rich 
golden  hair  plaited  with  blue  riband  down  to 
her  waist.  Her  smile  we  have  already  no- 
ticed; and  sweeter  even  than  her  smile  was 
the  sound  of  her  laugh :  it  was  like  the  laugh 
of  a  child ;  so  full  of  merriment  and  music, 
that  you  involuntarily  paused  as  you  heard  it, 
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three  times  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
welcome  he  receired  at  the  hands  of  the  Worth- 
ing public,  clasped  hia  own  hands,  and  en- 
quired in  the  key  of  G  where  hia  love,  his 
shepherdess,  could  possibly  be.  His  voice  was 
a  very  sweet  and  full  tenor ;  and  when  he  con- 
cluded with  a  prolonged  shake  on  the  word 
"  part,"  in  the  third  repetition  of  the  expres- 
sive line 


"  To  die  were  better  than  to  part  from  thee," 
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Startle  the  ear  into  displeased  attention.  Tho 
perfection  of  a  laugli  (and  it  is  far  easier 
to  say  what  it  should  not  be  than  what  it 
should,)  is  to  be  welcome  even  to  those  who 
do  not  hear  the  jest  which  called  it  forth: 
who,  hearing  the  laugh,  and  the  laugh  onltf, 
look  round  and  smile,  and  return  again  to  their 
own  occupations. 

Such  is  the  laugh  of  a  child  j  —  such  was 
Uie  laugh  of  the  soj-disant  Miss  Fitzharris, 
'  who,  bom  of  respectable  parents,  chose  rather 
to  follow  a  fashion  common  among  those  of 
her  profession,  and  print  a  nmii  de  guerre  in 
the  play-bills  and  advertisements,  than  run  the 
risk  of  inflicting  that  worst  of  pangs,  the  sud- 
'  den  memory  of  the  disgrace  of  one  beloved. 

Mary  dared  not  turn;  she  dared  scarcely 
breathe :  but  she  thought  bow  bitter  must  be 
the  feelings  of  Jack  ConoUy,  who  doubtless 
bad  deserted  tlie  beautiful  young  widow ;   or 
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else  why  had  she  left  her  pretty  cottage  with 
all  its  comforts,  to  join  a  company  of  tliird- 
rate  comedians  ?  But  this  is  too  long  a  di- 
gression. 

As  we  have  said,  she  came  bounding  on, 
and  startled  the  musing  lover  of  the  piece  by 
a  mocking  laugh,  whose  peculiar  beauty  and 
merriment  elicited  a  burst  of  applause. 

The  young  couple  then  advanced,  and  pre- 
pared to  sing  a  duet.  A  spirited  and  lively 
accompaniment  was  played,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  attentive  audience  were  fixed  on  the  ima- 
^ary  peasant  girl,  when  she  was  observed  to 
pause, — to  falter, — and  remain  silent.  In  vain 
her  Swiss  lover  spoke  in  an  anxious  and  under 
tone,  —  in  vain  the  prompter  prompted,  —  in, 
vain  the  musicians  repeated  the  symphony, 
that  she  might  have  time  to  gain  courage. 
The  amile  faded  from  her  lovely  face  j  she 
gave  a  wild  melancholy  stare  round  the  house  ; 
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and  fiaa]ly,  as  the  mingled  storm  of  encou- 
ragement aiid  disapprobation  rose  from  the 
excited  audience,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  was 
led  off"  the  stage. 

The  curtain  was  lowered  for  a  moment,  and 
being  raised  again,  a  comic  song  (originally 
intended  to  have  been  introduced  between  the 
first  and  second  piece,)  was  performed,  and 
listened  to  with  tolerable  patience.  But  ivhen 
the  curtain  was  again  dropt,  and  one  of  the 
gentlemen  in  tke  Swiss  costume  came  forward 
to  state  that  Miss  Fitzhorris  was  too  indisposed 
to  reappear,  but  that  Miss  Long  (the  regular 
prima  donna  of  the  company,)  had  liindly  un- 
dertaken to  supply  her  place,  the  indignation 
of  the  audience  knew  no  hounds.  Yells, 
hooting,  whistling,  groans  and  exclamations 
resounded  through  the  house ;  and  when  the 
manager,  a  pale,  fine-looking  man,  in  the  dress 
of  a  brigand  chief,  appeared,  he  was  assailed 
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A  iresh  burst  of  riot  (in  which,  however, 
applause  predoniiiiated,)  was  at  length  hushed, 
that  the  manager  might  be  heard.  He  spoke 
under  considerable  agitation  and  embarrass- 
ment) looked  far  paler  and  mure  alarmed  than 
a  bandit  chief  ought  to  do,  and  now  and  then 
he  paused  and  cleared  his  throat,  aa  if  allectcd 
by  tlie  substance  of  what  he  had  to  communi- 
cate. At  lengtii  he  wound  up  a  somewhat 
long  and  submissive  apology,  with  the  following 
remarkable  sentences ; — 

"  Sirs,  while  the  poor  player  is  fretting  his 
hour  on  the  stage,  does  it  never  enter  your 
minds  to  think  of  his  private  feelings  ?  Does 
it  never  strike  you,  that  perhaps  whilst  minis- 
tering to  your  amusement,  hia  heart  may  be 
grieved,  or  his  body  racked  with  pain ;  that: 
while  you  are  laughing  at  a  joke  he  has  echoed 
a  hundred  times,  he  maj  be  tired  or  sad ;  fear- 


Aamt  a  ^vinp  fiiend; 


rof  Ac  m^O,  and  know 
das  ccnaos  deatli  b  near 
^cH  kim  In-  drgrees,  and 
(o  end  at  brt  ia  wvr '  Yes.  sn.  this  is  cAen 
the  pjaro^'t  fate :  asd  a  tpne  of  aB  tlii»  hp 
m.iat  act.  T^  pcbGc  no  ippfaad  his  lalrats 
bawe  ottD  raaxpoBsaR  ^  fas  infiniuties ;  ther 
wah  in^ttEKBElr  vZ  ^  1»»  sonf^led  from  his 
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aclreas  who  this  night  attempted  to  perform 
the  part  of  Phoebe,  has  been  delayed  a  week, 
by  a  grievous  aiHiction.  She  nerved  herself  for 
her  task,  she  believed  herself  sufficiently  strong 
to  succeed;  she  has  failed,  and  your  disap- 
probation is  excited.  But,  when  I  inform 
you  that  the  poor  young  creature  you  have 
hissed  ofT  the  stage,  buried  her  child,  a  beau- 
tiful infant  of  nearly  two  years  old,  last  Satur- 
day; that  she  is  a  friendless  stranger,  without 
any  tics  but  that  she  has  lost ;  when  I  tell  you 
tliat  the  peasant  girl  whose  merry  laugh  you 
applauded,  has  wept  unceasingly  for  the  last 
eight  days:  surely  every  heart  will  pity  her 
distress,  and  feel  that  their  disappointment  is 
light  in  comparison." 

A  burst  of  tumult  interrupted  him,  and  he 
concluded,  in  a  more  composed  tone — 

"  I  have  only  further  to  solicit  your  indul- 
gence, and  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  S,  (the 
London  singer)  will  introduce  "  Blue  Bonnets," 
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"  A  Health  to  the  King,"  and  the  "  Soldier's 
Tear,"  into  the  part  lie  ig  about  to  perform, 
m  order  to  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the 
loss  of  Miss  Fitzharris's  performances." 

Applause,  biases,  cries  of  "  shame !"  and  sobs 
from  many  of  the  women,  followed  this  an- 
nouncement. There  were  not  wanting  some 
in  that  numerous  audience,  whose  hardened 
and  brutal  natures  permitted  a  jest  on  the 
discrepancy  between  the  name  of  Mitg  Fitz- 
harris  and  the  history  of  a  lost  child,  and  roars 
of  "  where 'b  tlte  baby's  father  ?"  mingled  with 
the  whistling,  and  crying,  and  clapping  of 
hands,  which  rose  in  deafening  clamour  round 
the  house. 

Mary  waited  not  to  see  the  curtain  draw 
up  agdn,  nor  to  judge  with  what  degree  of 
dexterity  the  London  sitter  would  introduce 
"  Blue  Bonnets"  and  the  other  two  songs,  into 
a  Swiss  hero's  part.     Faint,  and  deadly  pale, 
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she  turned  to  lionel  (Clavering  had  disap- 
pe&red),  and  murmured,  "take  me  home;  oh! 
let  us  go  home!" 

"Don't  be  aknned,  my  dear  Mary,"  said 
her  brother  j  "  Conolly  will  see  for  the  car- 
riage. Don't  be  frightened ;  we  will  go  im- 
mediately." 

He  spoke  not  another  word.  The  hand  he 
laid  soothingly  on  her  arm  trembled  and  burnt 
with  fever,  and  Mary  reproached  herself  with 
having  loat  her  self-possession,  at  a  time  when 
agitation  was  injurious  to  him. 

.She  WMted  quietly,  and  walked  steadily  to 
the  carriage ;  but  it  was  with  a  sick  shudder 
that  she  shrank  from  Conolly 's  ofi'ered  arm ; 
and  entering  it  without  assistance,  leaned  back 
in  a  comer,  stifling  her  tears,  that  Lionel  might 
not  be  vexed  and  worried  by  a  useless  display 
of  sorrow. 

No  one  spoke  till   tliey  reached  home,  when 
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Mary  sought  her  own  room,  and  wept  unre- 
strainedly. "  Poor  thing !"  thought  she ; 
"poor  thing!  I  will  see  what  can  be  done  for 
her.  I  will  aak  Lionel  to  give  hei  a  sum  of 
money,  to  establish  her  in  some  respectable 
business.  I  can  spare  it  myself  &om  my 
marriage  portion.  Clavering  would  approve  of 
it,  would  rejoice  that  I  had  done  so.  I  will 
visit,  and  comfort,  and  advise  her." 

And  then  the  opinion  of  others  chilled  back 
her  enthusiasm.  What  would  they  say  of  her 
visiting  a  lost  creature,  a  mother  who  could  claim 
Mo  honest  name  for  her  child,  a  ruined  and  de- 
graded soul  ?  But  the  lovely  face  rose  before 
her,  with  its  sad  mournful  stare,  before  that 
burst  of  passionate  grief  electrified  the  house, 
and  the  manager's  description  of  tlie  "merry 
peasant  girl,  who  had  wept  unceasingly  for  eight 
days" — "  the  friendless  stranger  without  ties" 
rang  in  her  ear,     Mary  knelt  and  prayed   for 
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the  fallen  stranger,  and  when  she  rose,  calm 
and  self-possessed,  she  Ead  resolved  early  the 
next  morning  to  seek  out  the  abode  of  the 
actress,  and  see  what  could  best  be  done  to 
assist  her. 

When  she  descended  into  the  drawing-room, 
she  foimd  Clavering  and  Lionel  together.  Co^ 
nolly  was  gone.  "  I  waited  for  you,  because 
I  shall  not  see  you  to-morrow,  as  I  set  off 
very  early  for  my  father's,"  said  her  lover. 
'*  I  hope  you  have  not  suffered  from  your 
agitation ;  and  here  is  a  gentleman  you  must 
persuade  to  go  to  rest  immediately,  for  I  never 
saw  any  one  so  fagged  or  worn  out  in  my 
life." 

Lionel  shook  his  head  impatiently.  *'  No, 
no ;  I  must  wait  for  Jack  ConoUy." 

"  Is  he  coming  back  ? "   said  Mary. 

"  Yes,  he  is  only  gone  to  make  inquiries — ," 

and  Lionel  stopped  short. 
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"Ah,  good,  good  brother!"  aaid  Mary,  wlio 
doubted  not  that  Lionel  had  been  before  her 
in  the  work  of  charity ;  and  she  fondly  pressed 
his  hand.  But  he  returned  not  the  preBsure — 
he  groaned;  complained  of  the  heat,  and  cursed 
his  unlucky  visit  to  the  playhouse,  which  he 
truly  affirmed,  had  thrown  him  back,  and  made 
him  feel  worse  than  he  had  done  for  many 
days  past. 

On  the  following  morning,  Mary  put  into 
practice  the  resolutions  she  had  made  the  pre- 
vious night.  She  had  little  difficulty  in  find- 
ing the  lodgings  of  the  new  actress ;  and  she 
stole  up  the  narrow  and  dirty  staircase,  under 
t^e  careless  direction  of  the  woman  who  opened 
the  door,  "  to  go  up  two  pair,  and  knock  at 
the  door  on  the  right." 

On  this  floor  were  two  doors,  she  knocked 
at  the  first,  no  one  replied ;  at  the  second,  and 
a  man's  voice  bid  her  enter,  vritli  an  asperity 
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of  tone  whieh  made  her  pause.  For  a  moment 
it  crossed  her  mind  that,  perhaps,  the  little 
actress  was  not  alone,  and  a  burning  blush 
crimsoned  her  cheek ;  but  on  the  summons  to 
enter  being  sharply  repeated,  she  obeyed,  and 
found  herself  in  a  shabby  room  with  a  gaunt, 
pale,  ha^ard-ioofeing  man,  who  paused  in  the 
midst  of  a  painting  he  was  finishing,  and  re- 
mained gazing  at  her,  his  pallet  and  brushes 
in  one  hand,  and  the  other  leaning  on  the  easel. 
A  wild  expression  of  hope  shot  over  his  face. 
as  in  a  foreign  accent  he  exclaimed,  "  Madame 
wish  to  see  some  of  my  poor  pictures!  " 

"  No;"  said  Mary  gently;  "  I  want  to  find 
—Miss  Fitzharris  —  Mrs.  Reid — a  lady  who 
was  taken  ill  last  n^ht  when  acting." 

"  It  is  the  next  room,  madame,"  said  (he 
poor  painter;  and  he  courteously  opened  the 
door,  and  bowed,  aa  Mary  retired.     She  heard 
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the  heavy  sigh  with  which  he  retuiaed  to  his 
work! 

Gently  and  timidly  she  opened  the  adjoining 
door,  and  beheld  the  object  of  hei  solicitude ; 
hex  back  was  turned  to  Maiy,  and  she  was 
seated  on  a  low  chair  by  a  child's  cot,  her 
iace  concealed,  and  resting  on  her  arms,  which 
were  flung  across  the  bed.  The  boddice  of  her 
Swiss  costume  bad  been  unlaced,  and  her  hair 
was  unplaited  and  damp  with  sprinkled  water ; 
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dered  round  the  ocmilbrtlesB  room.  A  black 
bombazine  dreaa  hung  on  a  nail  in  the  wain- 
scot; a  little  table  stood  near,  with  a  leg 
propped  to  make  it  steady  on  the  uneven  floor : 
on  the  table  were  a  looking-glass,  some  bright 
ribands,  similar  to  those  worn  in  her  hair,  a 
rouge-pot,  a  bottle  of  ofl,  and  a  black  crape 
handkerchief;  and  under  it,  a  basket  half- 
covered  with  a  black  veil,  containing  a  quan- 
tity  of  faded  cowslips,  an  Ivor}'  rattle,  some 
broken  toys,  and  an  infant's  sash.  A  bed  was 
at  the  further  side  of  the  apartment,  and  a  car- 
penter's hammer,  a  rule,  and  a  few  nails  were 
l3ring  on  the  quilt.  Mary  shuddered,  as  she 
fancied  that,  perhaps,  they  had  lain  there  since 
the  day  of  the  funeral. 

It  was  not  difficult,  when  the  grieving  woman 
awoke,  to  obtain  from  her  an  outline  of  her 
story ;  which,  after  many  sobbing  thanks  to 
Mar^',  and  declarations  of  shame  at  her  own 
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unwortliiness,  she  related  as  briefly  as  possible, 
and  nearly  in  the  following  words. — 

"  I  was  very  young,  veiy  young  indeed, 
when  I  first  saw  him :  I  have  not  yet  reached 
my  nineteenth  birth-day.  I  was  but  fifteen 
when  my  father  and  mother  died,  and  the 
people  1  was  sent  to,  wmtb  very  harsh  to  me. 
I  had  been  used  to  be  a  spoiled,  an  only  child, 
and  I  felt  the  change  bitterly.  I  met  him 
(whose  name  I  will  not  speak,  though  he  has 
wronged  me  sorely)  by  accident  in  Hyde  Park, 
while  I  was  carrying  my  aunt's  child  for  an 
airing.  He  stopped  and  spoke  to  me,  and  I 
soon  knew  him  agEun,  for  there  is  no  one  like 
liim.  He  told  me  he  knew  me  immediately, 
and  I  was  so  pleased,  that  1  sate  and  cried 
while  he  spoke ,-  I  told  him  all,  every  thing : 
and  that  my  father's  losses  bad  made  him  a 
bankrupt,  and  left  me  pennyless.  We  met 
everj-   day   afterwards,   and   when,   at   length. 
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he  told  me  he  was  about  to  leave  London,  I 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  the  loneliness 
that  would  follow — and — ^I  went  with  him! 
Oh!  madam,  I  thought  he  meant  to  marry 
me;  I  did  indeed!  I  was  his  equal  in  Inrth 
and  education,  and  I  saw  no  reason  against  iU 
He  told  me  he  must  wait  till  he  had  laare 
money  at  command.  We  waited:  he  suc- 
ceeded to   a  fortune;    and  he  put  me    into 

lodgings  at  the  town    of  A .      That  was 

the  first  time  I  thought — I  fancied — that 
he  was  colder  to  me.  I  had  then  my  dear 
lost  baby,  but  he  never  cared  much  about 
the  child,  though  a  lovelier  little  creature — 
oh !  my  baby — ^my  poor  Frank ! " 

Mary  waited  till  the  passion  of  tears  had 
subsided,  and  the  little  actress  continued  more 
collectedly. 

"  Let  me  dress  it  ever  so  prettily,  he  scarcely 
would  look  at  it,  and  he  had  it  christened 
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Frank ;  he  said  giving  it  his  own  name  would 
make  the  people  of  the  house  suspect  me. 
Well,  I  thought  when  the  child  was  a  little 
older  he  would  love  it,  and  he  still  seemed 
fond  of  me ;  and  after  that  he  rented  a  pretty 
cottage  for  me,  and  tried  to  make  me  under- 
stand at  last,  that  he  could  not  many  me,  be- 
cause it  would  disgrace  him  among  his  friends. 
Even  that  I  bore!  1  feared  nothing  then  but 
losing  him — I  felt  nothing  but  my  love  for 
him — I  think  I  could  have  borne  to  have  been 
pointed  at  by  all  the  town  as  his  mistress,  as 
long  as  I  knew  that  he  cared  for  me  and  me 
only.  He  said,  though  he  could  not  marry  me, 
he  would  never  marry  any  one  else— never  love 
any  one  else.  But,  oh !  madam,  the  day  came 
when  I  saw  that  he  was  quite  tired  of  me. 
Every  thing  I  awd  teased  him — I  could  not 
amuse — I  could  not  please — ^I  could  not  in- 
terest him :  and  it  was  not  as  if  illness  had 
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changed  me,  and  my  beauty  was  gone,  tkn 
I  cotild  Have  looked  forward  to  recovering,  or 
I  could,  at  least,  have  accounted  for  Us  cold- 
ness: but  it  was  a  bitter  thing  to  look  in  the 
glass  and  see — God  knows  I  do  not  ^eak  it 
in  vanity — God  knows  I  care  little  bow  dis- 
figured I  may  grow  now — ^but  then,  tkem^  when 
I  was  looking  for  the  reason  of  his  change,  it 
was  bitter  to  see  that  I  was  as  pretty  as  ever ; 
«iiid  feel  that  the  face  he  had  so  often  praised, 
had  no  longer  any  charm  for  him.  Oh !  dear 
madam,  it  sounds  a  foolish  sorrow,  but  to 
know  when  one  still  loves,  that  the  povcer  of 

our  beauty  is  passed !  Well,  it  is  all  over 

now !"    and    her    hea\y    eyes   glanced   to   the 
deserted  bed  of  her  dead  child. 

"  He  left  me ;"  continued  she  after  a  dreary 
pause ;  **  he  did  not  even  come  to  bid  me 
good  bye;  but  sent  a  friend,  with  law-papers 
and  settlements,  to  secure  me  a  small  income ; 
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but  I  refused  it  all — I  flung  the  deed  into  the 
fire ;  what  was  money  to  me  then  ?  And  even 
then  I  could  not  bring  my  heart  to  hate  him. 
No,  I  loved  him  etill !  but  I  hated  the  cold,  cruel 
man,  who  had  undertaken  the  task  of  telling 
me  my  fate ;  who  had  thought  he  could  arrange 
it  all  with  a  little  money — I  hated  him — oh ! 
koto  I  bated  him  !  and  I  thought  that,  perhaps, 
if  no  one  had  stood  between  me  and  the  love 
of  my  youth,  to  make  forsaking  me  easy;  that 
he  could  not — he  could  not — have  borne  to  tell 
me  with  his  own  lips  that  we  must  part. 

"  Well,  madam,  I  walked  up  to  London 
with  my  baby.  I  went  straight  to  my  aimt's 
house.  1  offered  to  live  with  her,  as  her  ser- 
vant ;  to  put  my  baby  out  to  nurae,  and  never 
see  it  but  when  she  pleased ;  it  would  not  do  : 
she  turned  me  from  the  door  with  the  most 
contemptuous  and  shocking  names ;  and  I  wan- 
dered up  and  down,  scarcely  in  my  right  senses. 
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Two  or  three  gentlemen  spoke  to  me,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  poorer  sort  of  women  stopped 
and  ssked  me  kindly  whether  I  was  a  stranger 
in  London  and  had  lost  my  way?  or  if  the 
baby  was  ill?  or  what  waa  the  matter?  But 
I  was  so  terrified  at  wliat  had  been  said  by 
my  aunt,  that  I  scarcely  beard  and  could  not 
answer;  at  last  I  sat  down  quite  exhausted 
on  the  steps  of  an  empty  honse,  and  the  peo- 
ple passed  by  me  in  a  sort  of  dream.  I  asked 
one  or  two  to  help  me,  but  either  i  did  not 
speak  loud  enough  to  make  them  hear  me,  or 
they  would  not  pity — the  rich  seldom  pity — 
they  feel  that  they  only  yield  to  temptation 
from  idleness!  Well,  at  last,  towards  the 
eveningi^^oman  passed  me,  who  looked  sadly 
at  me;  she  came  back  and  gave  me  half  a 
sovereign ;  and  after  she  had  again  passed  on 
for  a  few  steps,  she  again  tm^ed  back,  and 
laid  in  the  sweetest  voice  I  ever  heard,  '  You 
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had  better  come  home  with  me ;  you  caimot 
pass  the  night  in  thia  way.'  That  woman, 
madam,  was  an  actress;  and  she  was  thought 
a  light  gay  creature  besides,  and  knew  the 
wickedness  of  a  great  town ;  but  a  firiend  and 
a  mother  was  she  to  me,  and  careful  not  to 
let  me  be  tempted  while  I  was  with  her ;  and 
recommended  me  to  the  manager  of  this  the- 
atre, who  is  her  brother,  and  who  wishes  to 
marry  me,  though  he  knows  my  story. 

"  All  went  on  smoothly,  though  sadly,  till 
the  death  of  my  blessed  baby ;  and  that  nearly 
broke  my  heart.  Last  night  I  thought  I  should 
have  been  able  to  act,  and  wished  to  do  so; 
for  the  people  have  never  murmured,  but  have 
paid  my  lodging  for  me,  and  pitied  me.  Even 
the  poor  pcunter  in  the  next  room,  when  he 
has  heard  me  sob,  has  come  in  and  read  the 
Bible,  and  talked  to  me  of  the  heaven  where 
my  child  now  ia.     Every  body  has  been  kind, 
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according  to  their  means;  and  God  make  me 
grateful!  But  when  last  night  I  saw  him — 
close — close  to  me — my  strength  went,  my 
head  turned  giddy,  I  could  not  stand.  And 
even  last  night,  ma'am,  even  last  night,  when 
he  heard  that  his  baby  was  dead — for  he  did 
hear  it — he  would  not  come  himself,  not  even 
to  weep  with  me ;  but  he  sent  that  friend,  that 
cruel  fiiend,  and  more  money,  and  more  offers, 
such  as  I  had  refused  before.  Oh!  ill  as  I  was, 
the  sight  of  Mr.  Conolly  almost  killed  me!" 

A  vague,  a  horrid  thought,  crossed  Mary  s 
mind,  as  she  heard  these  last  words. 

"  Mr.  Conolly  is  not  then  your  child's  fa- 
ther," said  she,  breathlessly;  "not  your  be- 
trayer ?  Tell  me,  tell  me  quick — name  him ; 
I  have  reasons  for  asking — I  have  a  right  to 
hear  the  worst."  Then  in  a  low,  hoarse  tone, 
she  added,  "his  name  is  not  Lionel?" 

Yes,  yes,"  said  the  unhappy  girl,  that  is 
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his  name — Lionel  Dupre.  You  are  liis  wife, 
perhaps:  oh!  forgive  me!  I  won't  hate  you — 
I  won't,  indeed)  I  am  very  miserable !" — and 
she  burst  into  a  fresh  flood  of  tears. 

"  No,"  said  Mary,  with  uonatiiral  composure, 
"I  am  only  his  sister^ o«/y  his  sister,  thank 
God!  [  came  here  to  help  you — to  scr>e 
you," 

A  long  hysterical  scream  interrupted  her:  — 
the  person  she  addressed  fell  on  her  knees, 
looked  up  wildly  and  imploringly  in  her  lace, 
and  exclainung,— "  help  me!  save  me!  you 
have  forgot  me,  and  I,  you ;  but  /  am  Annie 
Morrison  !" — sank  in  a  dead  faint  at  her  feet. 

Mary  looked  at  her  as  she  fell.  She  offered 
no  aid — she  spoke  no  word;  soul  and  limb 
were  alike  paralyzed,  Madeira  days  came  back 
old  Morrison  toihng  up  the  hot  hill, 
with  fruit  or  books  for  her  dying  father;  Lio- 
nel playuig  in  the  garden  with  his  rosy,  flaxen- 
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haired  child ;  and  the  picture  of  Annie,  as  she 
lay  that  day  on  the  floor  of  her  shahhy  room, 
her  golden  hair  hanging  in  damp  masses  round 
her  death-like  face,  was  burnt  into  Mary's 
heart  till  her  dying  day. 

Meanwhile  the  painter,  who  had  heard  the 
scream  and  the  heavy  fall,  opened  the  door, 
and  Mary  awoke  as  from  a  dream. 

"  Get  a  doctor  and  a  nurse,"  said  she,  "  and 
stay — you  have  been  kind  to  her — you  have 
pitied  her ;  there  are  five  pounds  for  you." 

It  was  more  than  the  poor  foreigner  had 
earned  by  his  past  month's  labour,  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset ;  and  the  power  of  doing  good  in 
this  instance,  and  the  sight  q{  a  cheque  in 
Clavering's  name,  which  Annie  told  her  had 
been  sent  to  her  the  previous  night,  was  all  the 
consolation  Mary  Dupr6  received  on  that  pain- 
ful and  bewildering  day. 
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embraced,  and  to  accept  of  a  sufficient  an- 
nuity to  live  comfortably  with  some  respectable 
lily.  This,  however,  was  proudly  refused. 
"There  is  no  real  disgrace  in  my  profes- 
'  said  Annie  ;  "  it  is  far,  ikr  more  honour- 
able than  being  the  pemioncd  mistreshi  of  a 
man  who  has  deserted  me.  I  know  all  thai 
you  would  urge  against  it;  the  common  pre- 
judice which  attributes  profligacy  and  extra- 
vagance to  the  whole  class;  and  which  is  so 
fEilse  and  cruel.  A  few  yield  to  the  temptation 
which  the  habit  of  depending  on  uncertain  and 
unequal  resources  holds  out,  and  a.  few  to  the 
flatteries  which  idle  and  hot-headed  young  men 
are  ever  ready  to  bestow  on  a  favourite  actress ; 
but  there  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be, 
many,  many  examples  of  high  honour  and 
noble  virtue  amongst  them.  I  am  already  lost 
in  the  eyes  of  the  few  who  know  me,  or  cmc 
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what  is  become  of  me ;  and  I  have  no  father's 
heart  to  break  now." 

She  paused,  much  affected ;  and  continued, 
in  a  more  faltering  tone — "  Besides,  there  b  an 
excitement  in  the  constant,  every-day  employ- 
ment, which  supports  me.  I  shall  die  if  I  must 
sit  idle,  thinking  over  past  days," 

"  No,"  said  Mary,  gently,  "  you  would  learn 
where  to  look  for  consolation,  and  the  peaceful 
consciousness  of  pleasing  God  would  be  far 
better  than  the  ague-fits  of  excitement  and 
depression  which  you  look  forward  to." 

"  It  is  of  no  use,"  said  Annie  Morrison,  as 
she  mournfully  shook  her  head ;  "  I  cannot 
feet  what  you  say;  I  have  not  been  brought  up 
to  think  in  that  manner." 

"  For  one  month,  Annie ;  promise  me  to  live 
quietly  for  one  month,  and  not  to  act  during 
tliat  time,  and  you  shall  hear  from  me," 
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A  wild  and  searching  expression  shot  into 
the  beautiiul  eyes  of  Lionel's  forsaken  love,  as 
she  gazed  on  Mary  Dupr£  while  she  uttered 
these  words.  Then  a  bitter  smile  stole  round 
her  mouthy  and  she  said,  "  You  dream — you 
fancy  he  could  be  persuaded  to  marry  me  — 
you,  who  have  lived  in  the  world !" 

"  I  have  not  lived  in  the  world,"  said  Mary, 
**  and  I  thank  God  for  it,  if  its  experience  was 
to  shew  me  that  nothing  right,  or  just,  or  natu- 
ral, can  be  accomplished  there.  You  are  the 
orphaned  child  of  my  father's  Mend;  (and  a 
kind  friend  he  was  to  us  all) — what  else  you 
are,  let  Lionel  himself  answer  for.  You  might 
have  been  a  rich  man's  wife,  you  might  have 
had  a  happy  home,  but  for  him  ;  let  the  world 
answer  that." 

Annie  wept  bitterly,  and,  kissing  the  kind 
hand  extended  to  her,  she  murmured,  '^I  will 
do  what  you  wish;    I  will  wait  that  month: 
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but)  oh !  1  know  and  feel  that  that  is  iiiipo: 
sible :  and  even  if  it  could  come  to  pass,  Lionel 
would  only  reproach  me.  He  is  proud 
stands  in  the  world's  eye — he  would  bear  no 
shght  shown  to  himself  through  me ;  we  should 
both  be  miserable.  I  had  rather  bear  my  mi- 
sery alone." 

It  was  some  lime  after  they  had  returned 
to  town,  that  Mary  at  length  ventured  to  break 
the  subject  to  her  brother.  He  received  the 
news  of  her  having  discovered  Mrs.  Reid's 
true  history  without  surprise  or  emotion. 

"I  thought  as  much,"  said  he,  "from  the 
coldness  and  embarrassment  of  your  manner 
ever  since.  T  believe  you  may  recollect  tliat 
I  particularly  requested  you  to  make  no  fur- 
ther inquiries  abnut  that  person." 

"You  did,  Leo;  and  you  also  voluntarily 
gave  me  the  impression,  that  she  was  an  ob- 
ject of  interest   to  Mr.  Conolly,    and  not   to 
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you.  Ah!  then  I  understood  not  the  feeling 
which  prompted  ]K)u  to  pass  me  on  the  day 
of  the  election  without  notice^  and  to  frown 
back  the  eager  face  of  poor  Annie,  who  was 
glorying  in  your  triumph.  You  feared  my 
finding  out  that  dreadful  story;  you  lied  to 
me  then,  Lionel." 

"  Well,  and  may  I  ask  if  you  suppose  I 
should  have  told  you  the  truth?  I  bid  you 
cease  your  questions ;  and  now  that  you  have 
discovered  the  truth,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  good  it  has  done  you  ?" 

"  Lionel,  if  you  have  a  heart  in  your  bosom, 
do  not  take  this  tone  with  me.  To  myself 
nothing  but  bitter  sorrow  can  arise,  from  learn- 
ing the  cruel  deceit  you  have  practised:  but 
good  may  result  to  Annie.  I  speak  to  you 
not  in  my  own  person,"  continued  she,  so- 
lenmly,  "  I  speak  to  you  with  the  voice  of 
our  dead  &ther — firom    his  £ar  and    foreign 
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grave — and  I  ask,  what  reparation  do  you 
mean  to  make  to  the  ruined  child  of  a  true 
friend — the  playfellow  of  your  in£mcy»  the 
daughter  of  the  man  who  treated  you  as  a 
son,  whom  he  loved  and  was  proud  of?  I 
ask  you,  what  worldly  rule  can  support  or 
comfort  you,  when  you  look  hack  to  the  day 
when  you  first  met  her  in  England,  as  inno- 
cent, if  not  as  happy,  as  the  child  she  carried 
in  her  arms,  and  persuaded  her  that  you  re- 
membered that  beautiful  face,  and  only  spoke 
to  her  as  an  old  friend  ?  I  ask  you,  do  you 
intend  to  allow  the  mother  of  your  child,  the 
daughter  of  good  Joe  Morrison,  to  become  a 
strolling  actress  ?" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  cease  this  persecution, 
Mary!  What  is  past  is  past;  she  will  accept 
nothing  from  me,  and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

"  She  will  not  accept  money. — But  you  can 
marry  her." 
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"Marry  her!  Good  God,  Mary!  are  you 
mad  ?  Marry  her ! "  Then  in  a  tone  of  bitter 
contempt  he  added,  "  What  sort  of  wife  do  you 
think  the  woman  would  make  who  could  turn 
strolling  actress  ? " 

"  Her  sins  are  on  your  head,  Lionel,"  said 
Mary,  in  a  more  excited  tone  than  she  had 
ever  before  spoken :  "  You  will  not  then  tl- 
pair  the  wrong  yon  have  done  her  ?  " 

"  Not  in  that  way.  Nothing  should  induce 
me  to  marry  her." 

"  Then  may  Heaven  foi^ve  you,  brolliet !  " 
said  Mary;  and  she  left  him  to  reflect  upon 
the  scene  which  had  taken  place  between  them. 

She  wrote  to  Annie  to  release  her  fironi  her 
promise  of  not  pursuing  her  original  inten- 
tion. She  added  a  few  words  of  advice,  beg- 
ged she  would  apply  to  her  in  any  emergency, 
and  enclosed  a  cheque  for  five  hundred  pounds. 
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which  she  entreated  her  to  accept  if  she  va- 
lued the  peace  of  mind  of  the  writer. 

Annie  Morrison  returned  an  inunediate  an- 
swer to  this  letter.  She  said  she  felt  much 
relieved  at  being  able  to  act,  for  that  her 
spirits  were  very  low  since  Mary's  departure, 
and  concluded  in  these  words : — 

"  I  feel  all  you  have  done  for  me,  and  shall 
never  forget  it.  I  knew  that  in  your  last  eflfort 
you  would  fail,  and  it  was  no  blow  to  me,  but 
rather  a  repose,  to  feel  that  all  was  over  for 
ever  and  ever  between  us.  If  he  ever  speaks 
of  that  night,  say  that  I  never  reproached  or 
spoke  unkindly  of  him:  and  remember  me 
when  you  pray,  for  the  sake  of  my  father,  who 
so  dearly  loved  yours," 
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*'  Is  it  then  over?  all  the  trust — 

The  hope— of  my  confiding  years  ? 
Must  I  still  dwell  with  thee,  and  learn 

To  douht  alike  thy  smiles  and  tears? 
Oh !  hetter  far  at  once  to  part — 
Farewell,  fiedse  heart !    Farewell,  false  heart !  ** 

"  And  can  it  be  my  brother, — my  own  Lionel, 
from  whose  lips  I  have  heard  these  cold  and 
cruel  words?*'  thought  Mary,  as  she  foimd 
herself  alone,  and  allowed  her  thoughts  to  wan- 
der back  to  old  days.  "  Is  this  the  brother  of 
my  youth?      Is  this  cold  calculating  man  of 
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the  world — this  betrayer  of  the  unprotected ; 
my  noble-hearted  father's  son?  And  that 
his  victim  should  be  Annie  Morrison ! — Annie 
with  whom  his  earliest  feelings  were  shared — 
with  whom  liis  childish  tears  were  shed — 
who  has  sat  and  sorrowed  with  him  over  the 
death  of  a  pet  bird, — whose  slight  frame  has 
shaken  with  impotent  indignation,  when  a 
harsh  or  capricious  word  spoken  by  others  has 
wounded  his  impetuous  spirit !  Have  1  lived 
to  see — not  one  transient  trace  of  emotion  pass 
over  Ills  cold  and  chiselled  features  when  in 
the  public  gaze  that  head  bowed  down  in  re- 
sistless despair  which  had  pillowed  itself  in  con- 
fidence on  his  bosora  ?  Have  I  lived  to  hear 
him  deny  her  right  to  be  tlie  wife  of  him  who 
alone  tempted  her  to  sin?  And  her  claims 
are  disallowed  because  of  the  ridicule  of  the 
world  —  that  world  of  whose  admiration  for 
him  I  was  so  proud  ;— that  false  cold  world  in 
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which  selfishness  only  is  encouraged ;  where 
honesty  is  thought  folly,  and  disinterestedness 
insanity  t  Is  there  then  nothing  so  fearful  as 
the  world's  lidicule  t — The  displeasure  of  God, 
— the  ruin  of  a  fellow  creature's  happiness !  — 
Are  these  nothing  in  comparison  ? 

"  And  this  young  disciple  of  the  world 
outdoes  his  masters !  That  night,  when  the 
seliisb  were  interested,  the  frivolous  were 
saddened, — when  Mr.  ConoUy's  agitation  was 
in  my  eyes  a  new  proof  of  his  unworthiness, 
Lionel's  profile  alone  was  turned  from  the  stage ; 
— he  could  yet  command  his  countenance,  and 
in  a  soft  but  steady  tone  beg  me  not  to  be 
alanoed,  not  to  be  agitated. ! " 

In  such  broken  and  miserable  refiectiuns 
did  Mary  pass  the  evening  and  night  Bft«T  her 
vain  explanation  with  her  brother.  Such  was 
the  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  produced  by 
finding  a  boundary  to  her  power  over  him,  at 
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Bhi  h  ns  not  widioat  a  serere  i 
ibai  evm  lo  hoadf  dte  eonld  admit  a  doabt 
of  ibe  ki^  dicTHlied  ared  of  her  mind,  taA 
coold  consent  to  think  ill  of  her  hrotfaer. 

"  And  tbongh  she  knew  not  exactly  how  to 
excuse  him,  yet  the  oonstant  habit  of  finding 
excuses  where  others  coold  find  none ;  the  in- 
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She  strove   to 
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forget  the  innocent  and  fond  expression  of 
the  countenance  of  her  who  had  related  that 
tale  of  guilty  love.  She  strove  to  forget  the 
toucliing  words  "  tell  him  I  never — never  re- 
proached or  fpoke  unkindly  of  him."  She 
strove  to  think  with' Lionel, — with  the  world. 
Alas!  how  many  women  have  striven,  like 
Mary,  to  warp  their  own  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  learn  to  think  ill,  rather  than  think 
ill  of  any  one  they  love. 

Meanwhile  Lionel  was  not  indifierent  to  the 
fete  of  one  he  had  loved,  though  willi  a  vain 
and  selfish  passion.  He  thought  often  and 
sadly  of  her;  and  waa  frequently  visited  by  that 
strange  inclination  felt  hy  many  who  have  some 
cause  for  secrecy,  of  talking  near  the  subject 
on  which  they  wish  for  silence.  The  shape 
this  desire  took  vritb  Lionel  was,  ou  all  occa- 
sions  to  decry  the  profession  of  the  stage. 
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Clavering  had  been  quoting  to  Mary  and 
her  brother  the  opinion  upon  some  matter  of 
taste,  of  a  friend  of  his  own,  a  fiivourite  actor 
and  an  accomplished  man. 

'*  And  you  took  his  opinion  ?  "  said  Lionel. 
**  These  fellows  are  very  well  in  their  proper 
place,  with  a  barrier  of  gas  before^  and  a 
prompter  behind  them.  But  let  them,  as 
Hamlet  has  it,  "  say  no  more  than  is  set 
down  for  them."  They  should  be  no  more 
allowed  to  talk,  than  to  wear  their  tinsel,  off' 
the  stage ;    as  Churchill,  their  own  bard,  has 

it- 

*  To  see  these  things,  the  lowest  sons  of  earth, 
Presume,  with  self-sufficient  knowledge  graced. 
To  rule  in  letters,  and  preside  in  taste.' 

"  You  will  recollect,"  said  Clavering,  "  that 
what  you  are  quoting  from  Churchill  is  called 
his  apology  : — that  it  was  written  in  the  most 
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irritable  inoment  of  tliat  most  irritable  man 'a  life, 
because  the  justice  of  liis  criticism  v/aa  not 
as  generally  acknowledged  as  the  brilliancy 
of  his  wit  was  admired.  But  had  it  not  beeh 
for  the  '  Rosciad,'  comparatively  few  would 
now  have  heard  of  Churchill  himself.  It  was 
the  evanescent  glory  the  passing  players  gained 
which  has  given  immortttlity  to  the  poet." 

"  If  you  axe  ready  to  allow  the  men  to  be 
apt  critics  of  the  productions  they  con  just 
repeat  by  rote,  perhaps  you  also  believe  the 
women  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  those 
feelings  of  which  they  daily  assume  the  ap- 
pearance. Does  your  credulity  extend  to  the 
refined  sensibility  of  actresses  ?  " 

"  Oh,  why  not  i "  interrupted  Mary :  "  Huw 
unjust,  Lionel.     I  am  sure  " 

She  was  going  to  add,  "  1  am  sure  I  knew 
one  whom  you  ought  to  know  can  feel ; "  but 
she  checked  herself,  and  only  said,  "I  believe 
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women's  feelings  are  little  altered  by  their  arti- 
ficial position." 

"  I  believe  in  both — the  talents  of  actors  and 
the  feelings  of  actresses,"  rejoined  Clavering. 
"  No  one  but  must  feel  exalted  by  an  attempt 
to  personify  the  noblest  creations  of  genius ; 
this  is  of  course,  considering  the  art  in.  an  ab- 
stracted sense.  I  cannot  now  presume,"  added 
he,  looking  at  Mary,  "  to  say  how  far  some  of 
the  incidents  of  the  coulisses  may  counterbalance 
these  advantages." 

"  No;  and  of  course,"  said  Lionel,  "  we  are 
humbly  to  submit,  and  to  believe  in  the  mo- 
desty and  retiring  delicacy  of  the  woman  whose 
acting,  and  whose  ancle — 

'  To  clap  or  hiu,  all  have  an  equal  daim, 
The  cobbler's  and  hia  lordship'*  right  the  tante.' 

I  must,  however,  beg  leave  to  doubt  the  fact 
of  any  modest  and  feeling  woman,  being  able 
to   carry   on   this   trade  in  the  passions,  this 
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export  and  import  of  different  sensations — this 
exchange  of  loud  mock  heroics,  for  private 
confessions  of  admiration, — uncorrupted." 

"  These  are  most  mereanlile  and  businesB- 
like  metaphors,"  «aid  Clavering,  "  but  they 
convince  not  me." 

Lionel  reddened,  at  the  unintentional  sneer 
conveyed  in  the  last  sentence,  but  he  speedily 
recovered  himself. 

Clavering  was  quite  unconscious  of  what  he 
had  said ;  and  Mary,  who  remarked  the  passing 
emotion,  in  her  anxiety  to  think  well  of  her 
brother,  was  induced  to  attribute  it  to  a  more 
creditable  feeling. 

Clavering  continued.  "  Even  if  I  admitted 
the  truth  of  your  simile,  a  prize-fighter  is  not 
in  less  excellent  training — less  athletic — less 
capable  of  avenging  a  personal  insult  with 
success,  because  he  is  prepared  and  brought 
into  that  state — for  frofit,  and  not  for  passion. 
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I  do  not  mean  that  the  individual  Miss  A.  is 
more  likely  really  to  be  in  love  with  that  iden- 
tical Mr.  B.,  because  she  pretenda  to  be  so 
night  after  night,  for  the  two  shillings  of  the 
cobbler  and  seven  shillings  of  liis  lordship, 
if  you  will  have  it  so.  But  that  a  protes- 
sion,  which  requires  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  and  study  of  the  heart,  b  as  likely  to 
produce  a  fine  creature,  and  to  form  a  cha- 
racter as  calculated  to  excite  our  sympathies, 
as  hemming  household  linen,  or  teaching  ABC 
to  infant  schools.  Indeed,  there  are  many  cha- 
racters it  would  be  impossible  to  act  at  all, 
unless  the  person  had  the  feelings,  as  well  as 
the  skill  necessary  to  represent  them.  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  many  a  woman 
applauded  for  what  is  turned  fine  acting,  ieels 
every  line  of  it  to  her  heart's  core,  and,  per- 
haps, weeps  herself  over  the  mimic  woes  of  the 
heroine  she  personates." 
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"Quite  a  mistake;  by  repetition,  it  a!l  be- 
comes mechanical,"  said  Lionel,  "  ibr  wliilst 
the  peculiar  tone  of  '  Remember  twelve ! '  still 
rings  in  the  ears  of  the  audience,  and  their 
murmur  of  approbation  has  not  yet  burst  into 
enthusiastic  applause,  Belvidere  has  received 
her  cachmire  from  her  dresser  at  the  wing, 
has  returned  the  soft  pressure  of  the  hand  of 
her  attendant  admirer,  Lord  Alfred  Arlington, 
and  the  '  twelve'  she  has  engaged  to  remember, 
is  the  hour,  when  seated  between  the  said  Lord 
Alli-ed,  and  some  facetious  friend; — {a  female 
Garrick  between  tragedy  and  comedy,) — she 
means  to  enjoy  a  slight  but  convivial  repast, 
in  the  shape  of  broiled  bonea  and  negus." 

A  man  in  love,  is  amazingly  particular  about 
what  is  said  in  the  presence  of  the  loved  one. 
Claveiing  disliked  the  turn  the  conversation 
was  taking;  he  did  not  feel  himself  licensed 
to  reply  in  the  presence  of  Mary;  he,  there- 
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fore,  merely  obsen-ed,  "  We  shall  not  agree 
on  this  topic.  It  is  easy  to  turn  any  thing 
into  ridicule,  with  the  adventitious  aid  of 
supposed  circumstances  and  assumed  names, 
but  there  is  no  real  reason  why  acting 
should  debase  the  raind  of  man  or  woman,  it 
is  merely  a  representation  of  what  we  are  in 
our  more  fervent  and  excited  moments,  or 
what  we  should  be  if  not  polished  and  chilled 
back  by  the  customs  of  society.  Ay,  even 
those  long  soliloquies  and  violent  gesticulatiom> 
are  natural ;  it  is  ice  who  lack  nature ;  and 
as  regards  the  women,  though  1  am  no  advo- 
cate for  unequal  marriages,  as  giving  unequal 
chances  of  happiness,  yet  we  should  be  unjust 
to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  were  we  to  say 
that  the  profession  of  the  actress  had  proved 
incompatible  witli  the  virtues  and  duties  of 
the  wife." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  interrupted  Lionel,  "  I 
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ven  terms  with  j'ou ;  it  is  evident 
re,  or  have  been,  in  love  wJtli  an 


"  No;"  said  Clavering,  miisingly;  "  I  am 
glurded  by  a  purer  love;"  and  he  stniled  at 
Marj- :  "  but  I  was,  at  that  moment,  thinking 
of  an  actress.  Do  you  recollect  a  girl  at  Hast- 
ings, for  whom  an  aSecting  apology  was  made; 
do  you  ttunlc  she  was  incapable  of  feeling 
affection  or  unworthy  of  inspiring  it?" 

Mary  cast  one  single  glance  at  him,  to  see 
if  there  was  any  concealed  meaning  in  this 
explanation,  and  being  re-assured  on  this  point, 
she  fixed  her  eyes  on  her  brother;  but  Lionel 
preserved  the  same  perfect  command  of  coun- 
tenance, the  same  imperturbable  placidity  <il 
features,  the  recollection  of  which  at  the  tlifalre 
had  since  astonished  her.  Alas!  thought  Mary, 
how  shall  I  ever  again  learn  to  look  in  those 
eyes  and  trust  llieir  expression  ?     How  shall 
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I  ever  listeoi  to.  that  voice  and  believe,  un- 
doubtingly,  all  that  it  asserts?  How  shall  I 
decide^  when  facts  are  against  Lionel,  and 
his  words  alone  are  opposed  to  those  facts? 
The  days  of  confidence  are  over  between  us. 
Never,  oh,  never!  now,  beloved  brother,  can 
I  gaze  on  your  bright  countenance,  and  say, 
"  I  know  his  thoughts-^&om  me  he  can  have  no 
concealments!  A  cold  mask  is  on  your  fSace, 
and  the  workings  of  your  heart  lie  buried 
and  unconfessed;  a  barrier  has  been  placed 
between  us,  which  nothing  can  ever  remove !" 
And  Mary's  love  for  Lionel  was  no  longer  the 
perfect  and  happy  love  of  other  days. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


My  meditations  in  their  outset  wore 
The  brayeries  of  ignorance ;  and  youth 

But  cast  them. 

Philip  van  Artevelde. 

Dreams  of  a  fiir  world,  heayenly  bright, 

-  And  fits  of  passion's  storm ; 
A  changeful  thing,  half  gloom,  half  light, 
Child's  heart,  and  woman's  form. 

The  Moorish  Girl. 

The  second  parliamentary  session  in  which 
Clavering  and  Lionel  bore  a  part^  had  now 
commenced.  Clavering*s  eldest  brother  died 
early  in  the  springs  and  letters  were  dispatched 
to  recal  the  second  son,  who,  as  we  have  before 


stated,  was  attached  to  an  embaasy  abroad, 
and  who  had  not  only  always  been  William 
Clavering'a  favourite,  but  returned  the  parti- 
ality with  a  fervency  of  feeling  which  resem- 
bled his  own.  "Henry  will  forward  my  ad- 
vancement as  if  it  were  his  own,"  thought  the 
younger  brother,  as  he  mused  on  the  strange 
and  unforeseen  steps  by  which  he  was,  as  it 
were,  thrust  forward  in  life ;  he  wUl  triumph 
in  my  triumphs;  he  will  feel  interested  in 
Mary,  for  my  sake;  he  will  help  me  to  per- 
suade my  father." 

Meanwhile,  that  father  daily  grew  more 
proud  of  his  son:  he  regretted  that  he  had  not 
earlier  endeavoured  to  secure  his  return  to 
Parliament;  perhaps  injudiciously,  for  quiet 
study,  time,  and  reflection,  had  matured  and 
rendered  more  vigorous  a  judgment,  whose 
acuteness  in  very  early  days  ran  some  danger 
of  being  impaired  by  the  eagerness  and  enthu- 
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siasm  which  still  gave  a  strong  bias  to  Claver- 
ing's  mind.  That  enthusiasm,  however,  was 
happUy  moderated.  He  had  seen  his  own 
mistakes,  and  the  mistakes  of  other  men,  while 
forced  to  be  merely  a  quiet  spectator  of  events ; 
the  consciousness  that  had  he  then  had  the 
power  to  realise  his  fnvourite  theories,  he 
would  have  bad  to  regret,  in  many  instances, 
their  miscliievous  tendency  or  their  utter  use- 
lessness,  made  him  cautious,  now  that  he  was 
one  of  those  empowered  to  act  and  struggle  in 
the  cause.  There  were  not  wanting,  Euiiong 
the  set  of  hot-headed  youngsters,  with  unra- 
zored chins,  who  had  been  iniraculously  elected 
"as  fit  and  proper  persons"  to  represent  a 
portion  of  the  English  people — there  were  not 
wanting,  I  say,  many  who  declared  tliat  the 
confessedly  "  a  fine  fellow,"  Clavering,  "  wanted 
rousing;"  but  older  men  hailed  the  token  as 
proof  of  a   sound  and  vigorous   intellect,  one 
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nut  cosily  lured  on  by  false  hopes,  nor  easily' 
daunted  by  apparent  difficulties.  They  com- 
plained of  no  backwardness ;  they  saw  no  lute- 
wannness ;  they  knew  that  the  silent  and 
determined  heat  of  the  glowing  furnace,  has 
more  power  than  the  noisy  crackling  and  uii- 
equul  flame  of  the  burning  bough;  and  Cla- 
vering  was  already  named  amongst  them  as  one 
wliii  was  fit  to  hold  oHice  when  they  should 
come  into  power. 

Among  the  warmest  of  Clavering's  admirers 
was  his  half-uncle,  the  Marquis  of  Altonby. 
Himself  a  man  of  sufficient  talent  to  discern 
the  talents  of  others,  (and  perhaps  to  have  pro- 
fited by  the  share  granted  him,  if  he  had  not 
been  the  weakest  and  most  timid  of  pohticians,) 
he  rejoiced  in  the  sort  of  reflected  success 
which  hia  nephew's  celebrity  appeared  to  afford. 
He  had  always  ardently  desired  office,  not  for 
gain,  or  for  power,  but  as  a  pledge  that  his 
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party  '*  thought  something  of  him."     It  is  to 

be  presumed  that  his  party  thought  nothing  of 

him^  since 

'*  From  youth  to  age  the  reverend  *  marquis  *  grew/* 

without  ever  making  a  nearer  approach  to  poli- 
tical fame,  than  what  might  be  gleaned  from  such 
newspaper  contradictions,  as  the  following : — 
"  We.  have  authority  to  state,  that  the  report 

of  the being   offered  to    the    Marquis  of 

Altonby,  is  totally  imfounded;" — or,  "  A  ru- 
mour has  been  spread,  that  a  certain  marquis 
will  be  named  to  succeed  a  noble  lord  recently 
deceased.  How  such  a  foolish  sentence  could 
have  crept  even  into  the  very  foolish  coliunns 
of  our  contemporary,  we  are  unable  to  guess ; 
but  tve  can  affirm,  &c. ;"  or  (more  bitter  still), 
"  Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  flying 
reports  which  are  circulated  during  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  ministry ;  for  one  single  office, 
ten  different  noblemen  have  been  named  in  half 
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the  number  of  days,  each  more  unlikely  than 
the  other,  the  last  on  the  Hst  being  Lord  AJ- 
tonby  1  Poor  dear  pottering,  wavering,  stutter- 
ing Lord  Aitonby !  this  is  indeed  a  climax  of 
absurdity !" 

As  he  advanced  in  lifej  the  usual  additions  to 
paragraphs  like  the  foregoing  were  duly  made. 

"  Lord  Altonby  is  named  to  succeed  Earl . 

We  cannot  remember  the  day  when  this  mar- 
quis was  not  named  to  succeed  somebody ;  but 
ill  what,  or  to  whom,  has  he  ever  succeeded  ? 
In  the  year  18 —  he  made  a  speech,  and  since 
that  memorable  oration,  (remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  truly  maidenly  hesitation  with  which  it  was 
delivered,)  all  that  the  pohtical  world  know  of 
him  \&,  that  he  has  given  a  number  of  what  are 
termed  pohtical  dinners.  In  stirring  times,  like 
the  present,  we  want  men  who  know  some- 
thing more  than  the  difference  between  hock 
and  champagne  J  men  who  have   done  some- 
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thing  better  tliaji  pass  their  lives  studying  Ude 
and  consulting  with  a  French  cook  who  has 
his  hair  curled  every  morning,  and  times  the 
stewing  of  his  entremets  by  striking  liis  gold 
repeater," 

Poor  dear  Lord  Altonby !  he  wished  nothing 
better  than  to  hare  higher  aims,  but  the  oflice 
of  Dinner-giver  was  the  only  office  in  which 
his  party  appeared  to  think  he  could  be  of  use 
to  them.  As  the  slow  conviction  of  this  me- 
lancholy truth  forced  itself  on  his  unwilling 
mind,  (j'ears  after  every  body  else  had  consi- 
dered it  as  a  settled  thing,  that  he  was  never  to 
be  more  glorious  ihaji  at  the  beginning,)  he 
cast  his  eyes  towards  Clavering,  and  bethought 
him  how  he  could  best  profit  by  his  nephew's 
probable  celebrity. 

Lord  Altonby  was  not  one  who  willingly 
gave  up  his  point,  though  it  appeared  feebly 
contested ;  nor  was  he  one  of  your  sulky,   di»- 
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appointed  politicians,  who  wrap  tliemaelves  up 
in  a  thunder-cloud,  and  roll  griimblingly  out  ol 
the  political  hemisphere — God  knows  where. 
No,  he  was  a  mild,  well-ma  uuercd,  anxious 
gentleman  ;  and  as  Byron's  death-blow  of  hope 
made  his  memory  immortal,  ao  the  death-blow 
dealt  by  his  ungrateful  friends  to  the  marquis's 
political  reputation,  only  caused  his  cra\'ing  for 
political  fame  to  extend  beyond  the  term  of  his 
natural  life.  He  had  two  daughters,  tlie  Lady 
Louisa  and  tlie  Lady  Clarice  Lyle.  He  had 
been  too  busy,  at  lib  first  outset  in  life,  to 
think  of  such  an  inlerruplion  as  a  regular  mar- 
riage ;  but  having,  in  an  unoccupied  moment, 
observed  what  an  excellent  political  connexion 
B  friend's  daughter  had  made,  he  suddenly  took 
his  hat  and  stick,  walked  down  to  the  residence 
of  one  of  the  then  ministry,  proposed  for  the 
eldest  of  the  girls,  (a  fair  pretty  creature,  who 
was  a  little   astonished,  a  good  deal  amused. 
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and  exceedingly  flattered,)  married  her  in  five 
weeks  from  the  date  of  his  proposal,  and  made 
her  the  mother  of  two  little  girls. 

Lady  Louisa  was  eighteen,  sickly  and  ner- 
vous; her  father  considered  her  a  complete 
cypher.  Lady  Clarice  was  sixteen,  and  tlie 
greatest  beauty  (in  a  diminutive  atyle)  ever  seen 
in  London ;  but  our  marquis  would  have  mar- 
ried her  to  Lord  Eldon,  or  be^cd  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  acceptance  of  her,  with  forty 
thousand  pounds  down,  rather  than  not  have 
made  "  a  political  connexion." 

His   transport  therefore  may   be   imagined, 
when  it  first  struck  Mm  that  instead  of  a  full- 
blown Tory,  he  might  secure  a  budding  Wliijf ; 
instead  of  a  stranger,  his  sister-in-law's  son  ; 
instead  of  a  tired  silk-worm,  that  had  spun   its 
^_       silk,  a  politician  with  all  the  promise  of  hit> 
^H      yeBJs  to  come.     He  was  only  deterred   from 
^H      actually  proposing  to   Clavering   to  marry   hia 
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still  Stamped  her  tiny  foot,  shook  back  lier 
flossy  ringlets,  and  dilated  her  wild  blue  eyes 
when  opposed  or  contradicted :  she  still  cared 
for  bort-bom,  and  went  into  ecstacies  about 
a  ball  dress.  She  never  sate  prim  and  potie 
on  a  chair;  she  was  either  on  the  ground, 
buried  in  the  ottoman,  or  crouched  in  a 
fomer  of  the  sofa.  She  sang  sweetly,  accom- 
panying herself  on  the  guitar ;  and  her  fa- 
vourite amusement  was  dressing  as  a  page, 
and  weaving  a  romance  in  her  own  nund, 
in  which  her  sick  sister  was  supposed  to  be  a 
lady  whose  knight  was  in  Palestine,  and  whose 
mournful  moments  were  soothed  by  hearing 
from  this  faithful  page  an  account  of  all  the 
impossible  deeds  of  bravery  in  which  her  lover 
had  distinguished  himself. 

She  had  a  genius  for  music,  and  a  turn 
for  rhyminjiri  and  when,  allowing  her  way- 
ward fancy  to  stray  through   faiiy-land,   and 
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^r  expreBsing  herself  half  in  recitative,  and  Tialf 
^t  in  measured  melody,  Lady  Clarice  sat  in  her 
^M  page's  dress,  the  white  plume  of  her  black 
J  velvet  bomiet  floating  on  her  crimsoned  cheek, 
and  her  passionate  and  inspired  eyes  ilastung 
through  the  shadow  of  their  long  soft  lashes, 
(contrasted  too  aa  her  eagerness  waa  by  the  lan- 
guid attention  of  Lady  Louisa's  pale  reclining 
figure,)  a  more  beautifid  picture  could  scarcely 
be  imagined,  or  one  which  would,  over  certain 
,  possess  more  power  to  iascinate. 
But  Clavering'a  was  a  soberer  style  of  feel- 
ing. He  preferred  muslin  petticoats  to  grey 
page's  dresses ;  had  a  great  horror  of  seeing  a 
woman  In  a  passion,  let  her  form  or  face  be 
ever  bo  fairy-like ;  particularly  disliked  Lady 
Clarice's  distinguishing  faults,  restlessness  and 
vanity,  and  was  provokingly  inclined  on  all 
occasions  to  look  to  the  future  instead  of  being 
dazzled  by  the  present.     He  continually  said 
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to  himself,  (little  dreaming  of  Lord  Altonby's 
schemes  respecting  him,)  "  Now  what  in  heaven's 
name  would  a  man  do  with  a  creature  like 
that, /or  a  wife!" 

Once,  indeed,  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance caught  the  careless  eye  of  his  wayward 
cousin.  She  had  heen  trying  a  difficult  step 
in  a  Spanish  Castanet  dance,  and  impatient  at 
lier  own  want  of  success,  she  flung  down  the 
castanets,  exclaiming,  "  I  declare,  sister,  it 
would  be  easier  to  Jly  ,■ "  then,  as  if  to  prove 
her  words,  she  suddenly  danced  forward,  vault- 
ed lightly  into  a  chair  at  the  end  of  Lady 
Louisa's  sofa,  and  in  a  moment  stood  balanced 
on  the  ann  of  the  sofa  itself. 

"  Take  care !  take  care !  "  bui-st  sponta- 
neously from  the  lips  of  Clavering  and  her 
sister. 

Lightly  as  a  bird  from  its  spray,  Lady 
Clarice  Lyle   touched  the   ground,   and  aftec 
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hesitatmg  a  moment  with  an  aiigry  pouting 
expression,  she  crept  towards  her  usual  place 
on  the  low  cushion  by  Clavering's  chair,  and 
drawinfir  his  book  gently  out  of  his  hand,  she 
said  coaxingly,  "  How  angry  your  voice  sound- 
ed." 

"  No,  not  angry.  I  was  alarmed  lest  you 
should  fall." 

"  Yes,  you  loere  angry :  you  looked  dis- 
pleased. You  often  look  displeased  with  me, 
and  yet  you  will  not  own  it,  I  would  break 
myself  of  habits  that  displeased  you,  if  you 
took  the  trouble  to  tell  me  of  them."  And 
she  looked  anxiously  up  in  his  (ace. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  alter  you,"  said 
Clavering  with  a  kind  smile. 

"  You  would,  indeed  you  would  1 " 

Clavering  shook  his  head,  and  gently  patted 
her  upturned  cheek.  Lord  Altonby  who  hap- 
pened to  enter  the  room  at  that  moment,  made 
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his  thousand-aod-fint  mistake,  in  suppoong 
that  matters  were  progressiiig  &ToiiTably  to- 
wards the  consununatioii  he  desired. 

But  though  William  ClaTering  was  proof 
against  the  fescinations,  and  even  against  the 
growing  shyness  and  tenderness  of  Lady  Cta- 
rice's  improving  manner,  Lionel  (who  met  her 
in  her  rides  with  her  father  and  cousin),  was 
not.  He  fell  passionately  in  love  with  her, 
before  he  had  known  her  a  week ;  and  the 
intuitive  coquetry  of  the  little  beauty,  soon 
taught  her  that  not  to  hear  her  new  friend  when 
Clavering  spoke,  or  to  pil  her  horse  inln  a 
I  her  cousin  coming, 
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wamtf  and  abore  all,  twice  as  itroMge;  (for  with 
CSarice  to  be  odd^  to  puzzle  her»  and  give  her 
fix>d  for  oanjecture,  was  in  itself  a  merit.)  She 
knew  not  how  to  value  the  better  qualities  of 
her  coosin's  nature ;  his  fearless  sinceri^ — ^his 
cahn  and  even  temper — ^his  indulgence  and 
kind-heartedness; — ^wayward  herself,  she  loved 
even  the  waywardness  of  LioneL  The  capri- 
cious changes  from  gaiety  to  ^oom,  from  ten- 
derness to  anger,  from  devoted  passion  to  the 
coldness  and  tyranny  of  selfish  love — these  fed 
her  restless  spirit,  and  charmed  her  fevered 
imagination.  She  was  not  yet,  perhaps,  in 
love  with  either :  but  Lionel  was  the  one  she 
thought  of;  for  Lionel  she  twined  her  bright 
hair  into  fresh  ringlets;  for  Lionel  she  sang 
her  best  songs ;  and  under  pretence  of  his 
being  Claverings  favourite  companion,  she  per- 
suaded Lord  Altonby  to  ask  Lionel  to  the 
house.     He  came ;   not  often   indeed,   for   the 
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marquis  having  discovered  that  be  was  the 
most  impatient  listener  to  his  politicid  views, 
that  even  he  had  ever  met,  pronounced  him  a 
d — d  Tory,  and  gave  him  little  encouragement 
to  visit  there ;  but  still  be  did  come,  and  Ladj 
Clarice  was  forced,  angrily  to  allow  to  ber  owii 
heart,  that  struggle  as  she  would,  she  could  not 
meet  him  without  a  blush,  nor  bear  him  spokeu 
of  in  bis  absence  without  checking  a  sigh. 
Meanwhile,  one  of  the  early  attempts  to 
r  through  the  Cathobc  Emancipation  Bill, 


Clarice,  felt  a  secret  pleasure  in  contradicting 
and  opposing  his  fancied  rival ;  and  when  Cla- 
vering,  (in  answer  to  some  sneering  argument), 
repeated  in  a.  vexed  tone,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible he  could  really  think  what  he  had  just 
said;  he  exclaimed  with  the  angry  vehemence 
of  a  boy — 

"  I'll  thank  you  not  to  treat  me  as  if  you 
considered  me  a  fool,  or  reply  to  nie  as  if  you 
thought  me  a  liar." 

The  ready  apology  was  made,  the  kind  &ank 
hand  extended;  and  the  circumstance  passed 
away ;  but  Mary  saw,  with  inexpressible  vexa- 
tion, that  every  day  increased  the  bitterness 
of  Lionel,  and  that  all  conversations  between 
her  brother  and  her  lover  bordered  on  a  quar- 
rel, let  them  begin  on  subjects  apparently  the 
most  indifferent. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Thou  art  the  happy  one !  Tliy  race  is  run ; 
For  thee  there  is  no  future  more ;  for  thee, 
No  evil-boding  hour  can  knell  again. 

SCHILLER*S  WaLLBNSTEIN. 


Meanwhile  Mrs.  Bolton's  health  rapidly  de- 
clined; the  physicians  declared  that  although 
she  might  linger  for  some  months,  yet  that 
she  might  die  suddenly  at  any  moment.  One 
evening  she  called  Mary  to  her,  and  said  in 
a  low  feeble  tone — 
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"  My  dear,  I  feel  you  Lave  been  very  good 
to  me,  aiid  I  wish  to  explain  what  some  people 
may  perhaps  think  ungrateful  after  I'm  gone. 
I  have  not  left  you  any  thing  in  my  will  ;■ — 
bush !  my  dear,"  continued  she,  as  Mary  made 
an  eager  attempt  to  speak.  "  I  have  left  you 
nothing;  1  have  not  divided  my  fortune  into 
legacies,  but  I  have  done  what  I  consider  bet- 
ter. I  have  left  the  whole  of  my  property, 
without  exception,  to  William  Clavering,  that 
you  may  both  be  married  now,  instead  of 
wasting  your  youth  in  expectation.  I  have 
not  above  two  thousand  a-year  to  leave,  but 
with  that  and  your  own  money,  you  may  live 
very  comfortably  till  William  gets  on.  They 
tell  me  his  talents  arc  wonderful:  I  wish  you 
happy  with  him,  mydear;"  and  Mrs.  Bolton 
feebly  pressed  the  hand  of  her  weeping  com- 
panion ;  and  sank  back  silent  and  exhausted. 

One  of  the  wliims  of  the  kind-hearted  old 
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lady  wu,  that  the  young  people  shonld  all 
meet  again  at  dinner  at  her  house,  as  they 
used  to  do.  She  herself  invited  Lord  Alfred 
Arlington,  (who  was  now  a  member  of  Par- 
liament,) and  Jack  ConoUy,  in  the  hope  ef 
pleaang  Lionel.  Clavering's  coming  was  a 
matter  of  course,  and  as  she  was  wheeled  into 
the  room  in  her  easy  chair,  she  said  solemnly, 
"  It  may  be  the  last  time  we  shall  ever  be  alto- 
gether, my  dears," 

The  evening  passed  as  usual.     Jack  ConoUj 


as  Mr.  ConoDj,"  md  ht  t£^Kdj 
spoke. 

''He   18  alwi^  watduBg 
introduce    a    story;**    ofaserred 
men  who  tell  anecdotes  are 
such   a  fretful  eagerness  to 
if  the   anecdote   is  a 
tale.** 

*'  Well."  said  Lord  Alfred,  prarrfr,  -  Fm 
alwavs  glad  to  repeat  any  thing :  Im  wij  cr 
one  anxious  to  tell  new*  ?  whr  d/>ei  oat  al'wmT-t 
long  to  tell  a  secret  ?  '^ 

"  Probably/*  remarked  CV^oilv,  wixh  sa 
amused  smile,  "it  is  a  «pecial  prcnisoo  o( 
nature,  that  treacheries  mar  be  discr/TeTed . 
but  the  fact  is,  Hartlev  telU  the  %UDe  »t/>ne-» 
too  frequently ;  anecdotes  are  tolerable  ooft:. 
but,  like  the  measles,  we  should  not  be  liable 
to  them  a  second  time :  people  should  not  hark 
back  on  their  college  days ;  a  man  should  get 
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lady  was,  that  the  young  people  should  all 
meet  again  at  dinner  at  her  house,  as  they 
used  to  do.  She  herself  invited  Lord  Alfred 
Arlington,  (who  was  now  a  member  of  Par- 
liament,} and  Jack  ConoUy,  in  the  hope  of 
pleasing  Lionel.  Clavering's  coming  was  a 
matter  of  course,  and  as  she  was  wheeled  into 
the  room  in  her  easy  chair,  she  said  solemnly, 
"  It  may  be  the  last  time  wo  shall  ever  be  alto- 
gether, my  dears." 

The  evening  passed  as  usual.  Jack  Conolly 
was  silent  and  depressed  j  Lord  Alfred  solemn 
and  stupid.  Mary,  who  had  heard  much  of 
Lady  Clarice  Lyie's  beauty,  questioned  Claver- 
ing  about  her,  and  asked  whether  he  had  had 
a  pleasant  dinner  the  preceding  day  at  Lord 
Altonby's, 

"  Yes,"  said  Clavering,  "  it  was  very  amus- 
ing; Mr.  Hartley  was  there,  who  is  full  of 
anecdotes,  and    tells     them    almost    as     well 
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as  Mr.  CoiioUy,"  and  he  slightly  bowed  as  he 
spoke. 

"  He  is  always  watcliing  for  a  moment  to 
introduce  a  story ;"  observed  Lionel ;  "  all 
men  who  tell  anecdotes  are  tiresome,  they  have 
such  a  fretful  eagerness  to  speak,  especially 
if  the  anecdote  is  a  secret,  or  a  scandalous 
tale." 

"  Well."  s^d  Lord  Alfred,  gravely,  "  Vm 
always  glad  to  repeat  any  thing ;  but  why  is 
one  anxious  to  tell  news  ?  why  doBS  one  always 
long  to  tell  a  secret  ?" 

"  Probably,"  remarked  Conolly,  with  an 
amused  smile,  "it  is  a  special  provision  of 
nature,  that  treacheries  may  be  discovered; 
but  the  fact  is,  Hartley  tells  the  same  stones 
too  frequently;  anecdotca  are  tolerable  once, 
but)  like  the  measles,  we  should  not  be  liable 
to  them  a  second  time ;  people  should  not  hark 
back  on  their  collcjje  days  ;  a  man  should  get 
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well  over  the  fever  of  atorj'-telliiig,  before  he 
comes  to  years  of  discretion." 


"  It  is  rather  the  dise&se  of  our  second  child- 
hood," replied  Clavering;  "but  I  confess  I 
think  it  interesting  to  hear  anecdotes  of  re- 
markable men  and  former  times." 

"And  I,  on  the  contrary,"  said  Lionel, 
agree  with  the  Eastern  king,  who  never  heard 
the  chronicles  of  former  times  except  when 
he  wished  to  be  lulled  to  sleep.  Besides,  I 
detest  Hartley's  mode  of  telling  them,  he  has 
ihe  petty  ambition  of  shining  in  society,  he 
talks  for  the  sake  of  display,  and  even  makes 
lis  wait  while  he  sounds  his  periods." 

"  It  is  at  least  a  harmless  ambition,"  said 
Clavering,  "  which  tries  to  please,  and  can 
only  succeed  by  affording  us  aipusenient." 

Lionel,  who  piqued  himself  on  never  talk- 
ing in  society,  and  was  proud  of  the  reputation 
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given  in  the  phrase, — "  I  assure  you,  he  can  be 
very  pleasant  when  he  chooses," — replied  with 
some  contempt,  "  Ambition  in  conversation  is 
insufferable,  it  ought  to  he  excluded  from  so- 
ciety, it  ia  a  detestable  vice  whether  in  private, 
nr  iu  public  life." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Clavering  eag;erly,  "  am- 
bition is  on  tmiversal  passion,  and  only  scorned 
by  those  who  have  no  hopes  of  procuring  its 
gratification.  And  where  should  we  be  with- 
out that  much  abused  quality?  is  it  not  the 
love  of  living  honour,  or  posthumous  fame, 
whicli  has  obtained  for  men  every  benefit  which 
they  enjoy  ?  We  owe  all  our  institutions  and 
securities  for  liberty  to  the  zealous  enei^ies 
of  ambitious  men." 

Lionel's  upper  Up  curled  in  disdain.  "  Cla- 
vering, men  undoubtedly  begin  with  these  high- 
flown  notions,  but  you  will  find  it  difficult  to 
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iiame  one  instance  in  which  their  visionary 
virtue  does  not  dwindle  away  into  an  anxiety 
for  personal  elevation." 

"  One  instance  ;  why  there  are  a  thousand^ 
what  do  you  say  to  Washington  ?  what " 

"  I'm  very  tired  of  hearing  about  Washing- 
ton," said  Lord  Alfred,  with  a  yawn. 

"  Yea,"  said  Lionel,  "  and  so  am  L  I  feel 
like  the  Athenian  who  was  tired  of  Aris- 
tides,  because  he  was  always  called  so  just, 
so  just.  This  ostentation  of  virtue  is  a  public 
affiront,  and  he  was  properly  punished." 

"  Then  you  would  punish  a  man  for  pos- 
sessing any  pre-eminent  excellence,"  said  Cla- 
vering,  good  humouredly,  "  this  is  indeed  a 
zeal  for  equality,  a  levelling  doctrine,  which 
we  hardly  expected  from  you." 

"  I  would  punish  him  for  the  hypocrisy  of 
feigning  such  virtue,"  answered  Lionel,  "  and 
as  to  pre-eminent   excellence,  it  has  nothing 
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whatever  to  do  with  penonml  eleratioiL.  Your 
great  men  would  find  many  of  the  tmdistin- 
"guished  crowd  superior  to  themselves  in  moral 
principle,  and  not  inferior  in  inteUect.** 

"  What  then,*"  said  Clavering,  with  a  smile, 
**  you  believe  in  the  village  Hampdens  and  the 
mute  inglorious  Miltons?  so  do  not  L  It  is 
surely  an  unfair  and  oblique  mode  of  dis- 
paraging successful  men,  to  pretend  that  there 
are  a  thousand  others  far  superior  if  oppor- 
tunity had  ser\ed  them.  Great  men  make 
opportunities,  and  if  we  read  their  lives,  we 
find  that  they  had  an  innate  consciousness  of 
power,  and  proportionate  energ}'." 

**  Innate  consciousness  of  power,**  said  Lionel, 
sneeringly,  **  sounds  very  well  when  they  suc- 
ceed, but  if  they  fail  it  is  called  unsurmount- 
able  conceit/' 

There  are  three  sorts  of  ambition,*'  suddenly 
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interrupted  the  silent  Lord  Alfred ; — "  Well, 
why  do  you  all  laugh?" 

"  No  one  divides  his  discourse  into  three 
parts,  unless  it  is  a  sermoa  or  a  charade,  in_T 
dear  Lark;"  said  Conolly;  "  three  is  a  sacred 
number    from    tlie   earliest   times,   aud  so   is 


"  Yes,"  said  Lionel,  "  formerly,  when  there 
were  only  seven  planets  and  seven  metaJs,  hut 
now  the  charm  is  brokenj  for  their  number  has 
been  increased." 

Clavering  laughed ;  "  Don't  be  discouraged 
Lord  Alfred,  there  are  still  seven  days  in  the 
week,  and  seven  patronesses  of  Almack's,  and 
a  deadly  siiis." 

Lord  Alfred  uever  attended  to  others  when 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  speak  ;  he,  there- 
fore continued  gravely ;  "  At  least  you  mmt 
allow  that  there  are  twu  sorts  of  ambition, 
man's  ambition  and  woman's  ambition." 
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"Pooh!"  said  Lionel,  scornfully,  "what  is 
woman's  ambitioii  ?  A  woman  wishes  her  hus- 
band to  be  prime  minister,  or  lier  lover  to 
be  lord  chancellor,  or  her  son  to  be  an  am- 
bassador i  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  am- 
bitiou  ?  women  love  men — they  have  no  ab- 
stract love  for  their  country ;  they  don't  un- 
derstand it,  they  take  different  sides  and  abuse 
the  opposite  party  with  a  most  fierce  and  con- 
tradictory spirit  J  for  that  comes  by  nature,  but 
they  have  no  patriotism,  and  about  aa  much 
idea  oipubHc  ambition  a»  my  Neapolitan  grey- 
hound;" and  Lionel  broke  a  bit  of  biscuit  and 
dropped  it  as  he  spoke  into  his  d<^'s  mouth. 

"  Take  care,  Leo,"  said  Ids  sister,  smiling, 
"take  care  that,  like  many  eager  arguers, 
you  do  not  entangle  yourself  in  yom  own 
ai^ument.  Wliose  fault  is  it,  that  women 
have  no  spirit  but  that  of  party— no  idea  of 
ambition,  but  that  of  arriving  at  power  I     You 
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allow  we  axe  only  your  echoes,  lliat  you  in  ■ 
fluence  us,  that  you  lead  our  eotliusiasm. 
Does  it  not  rather  prove  that  patriotism  has 
become  a  rare  virtue  among  men,  and  that 
love  of  power  and  greediness  for  place  have 
superseded  more  disinterested  motives  in  those 
of  your  sex!  Look  at  the  women  in  the  old 
Roman  and  Spartan  days!  Had  they  no  pa- 
triotism ?" 

"No,"  said  Lionel,  coolly,  "  tliey  had  not  ,■ 
they  had  vanity,  and  so  they  have  now.  They 
preferred  seeing  a  son  brought  home  on  his 
shield,  to  hearing  tliat  he  had  not  ner\'e 
enough  to  fight  an  unequal  battle.  They 
did,  perhaps,  cut  off  their  hair  in  their  coun- 
try's cause,  that  they  might  be  able  to  say 
they  bad  provided  bow-stringa  for  the  whole 
army. — No,  depend  upon  it,  woman's  ambi- 
tion is  only  a  desire  of  notoriety,  and  is  even 
more  mischievous  in  its  consequences  than  the 
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ambition  of  men.  What  ambitions  woman 
ever  did  any  good  ?" 

"Do  you  not  allow,"  said  Miiry,  "  tlmt 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  an  ambitious  wo- 
man, who  yet  did  good,  using  her  influence  in 
the  cauae  of  charity  and  religion?" 

"  Madame  de  Maintenon,"  eagerly  replied 
Lionel,  "  did  more  mischief  than  even  a  king's 
mistress  ever  did  before  :  and  yet,  because  she 
was  devout,  she  is  always  praised.  How  much 
happier  was  France,  while  the  king  was  living 
indecorously  with  Madame  de  Montespan,  and 
allowing  Colbert  to  preside  over  the  finances  of 
the  country,  than  when,  fallen  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  sanctimonious  prude,  he  perse- 
cuted and  expelled  his  Protestant  subjects, 
and  recalled  liis  general,  because  he  did  not 
attend  high  mass  V 

"  You  see.  Miss  Dupre,"  said  C'laveving, 
with    a  smile,  "arguing  with  a  brolhi 
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succeeds  with  any  woman  ;  even  wlien  Madame 
de  Maiiitenon  was  trying  to  convince  her  bro- 
ther of  the  sincerity  of  her  faith,  and  said  she 
wished  she  was  in  heaven,  he  answered,  '  voua 
avez  done  parole  d'epouser  Dieu  le  pfire,'  " 

"  And  that  answer,"  said  Lionel,  "  shewed 
that  her  brother  knew  her  character.  She 
was  selfish,  and  all  ambition  is  seMshness;  if 
it  were  not,  ambitious  men  would  be  content 
to  do  good  without  its  being  known,  and  not 
manifest  that  ludicrous  desire  for  popularity 
whicli  they  all  do.  Public  men  and  stage- 
coachmen  are  never  satisfied  with  the  con- 
sciousness tliat  they  deserve  their  places,  and 
have  driven  you  safely — they  want  something 
for  themselves." 

"  And  yet,  Leo,  you  too  value  popularity," 
said  Mary.  "How  often  in  early  days  liave 
I  heard  you  envy  Nelson  the  enthusiasm  ho 
excited,  and  praise  the  feelings  of  tlie  people, 
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who, 

when  he  went  to  the   theatre,  rose  up                 1 

sirnultaneously,  to  mark  their  respect." 

" 

may  certainly  have  praised  it  aa  a  cheap                  1 

way 

of   paying   an   admiral,    if  he   was 

fool 

eiiou 

gh    to   care    for    the    approbation 

of    a 

inol> 

but    what  sensible    man    would 

valui- 
they 

such 

homage!       Why,    the  people,   as 

ore 

called,    never    know   from    one    mo 

mciit 

to  another  whom  or  what  they  really  do  ad-                 1 

uiire 

We  know  tliat,    in  ancient  times 

the 

Gre 

ian     audience    rose    up    whenever    ai 

oM 

man 

entered  the  theatre ;    and  yet  the 

same 

men 

wlio  paid  this  tribute  of  respect  to 

«ge. 

applauded  the  play  of  Alcestis ;  in  which 

plaj, 

if  I 

recollect   right,    Admetua,    who   is 

COll- 

demncd  to  die  unless  be  can  fmd  a  substitute,                 1 

begs 

ills  respected  father  to  die  for  him 

and. 

upon 

the   old  man's   refusal,   reproaches 

him 

in  a  most  virulent  strain  of  abuse,  and  a 

last 

persuades  liis  more  compliant   wife,  and 

com- 
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pela  lier  to  perish  in  his  stead.  Did  these 
people  know  what  they  applauded?  If  they 
did,  their  ceremonious  reception  of  old  men 
was  a  piece  of  ostentatious  hypocrisy." 

"They  were  inconsistent,"  said  Clavering; 
"  and  consistency  is,  and  will  ever  be,  a  rare 
virtue,  while  men  continue  to  act  from  so  many 
mixed  motives  as  they  do.  Singleness  of  pur- 
pose is  one  of  the  greatest  requisites  to  make 
a   great    man." 

"  Ay,  and  that  single  purpose  is  tlieir  own 
advancement,"   said  Lionel,  coldly. 

"We  do  not  grant  it — we  do  not  grant  it," 
said  Clavering,  ivith  some  warmth.  "  Hun- 
dreds of  men  have  toiled  without  the  hope  or 
desire  of  reward,  and  made  the  most  pdnful 
sacrifices  for  tlie  cause,  and  the  cause  only, 
which  tliey  desired  to  advance  ;  and  fiuctuating 
as  the  approbation  of  the  people  may  be,  these 
men  have  had  justice  done  them  at  last.     Bui 
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even  if  it  were  so — if  selfishness  did  sometimes 
mingle  with  their  best  intentions,  if  want  of 
judgment  perverted,  or  folly  rendered  them 
useless,  yet,  granting  and  allowing  oil  this,  out 
of  evil  comcth  good ;  and  I  woidd  rather  see  a 
thousand  mistaken  and  wrong-headed  efforts 
made,  than  see  one  man  sit  inactive,  sneering 
at  the  endeavours  of  the  rest  of  the  world." 

As  he  spoke,  Clavering's  noble  brow  wore 
an  expression  of  indignant  defiance;  he  dis- 
liked the  tone  adopted  by  Lionel — he  thought 
Mary's  brother  positively  disagreeable. 

"  You  are  right,  William,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton, 
who  was  half-asleep  in  her  chair. 

Lionel  reddened  and  turned  pale.  "  The 
world  would  liave  been  happier,"  said  he,  in  a 
constridned  voice,  "  if  any  sneers  could  have 
repressed  the  mischievous  ambition  of  many 
whom  you  call  great  men ;  but  this  has  been 
found  impossible  t  and  I  fancy  it  will  be  equally 
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impossible  to  repress  yours. — Conolly,  a  glass 
of  wine  ?  You  are  wonderfully  absent  to-day." 
It  was  only  usual  between.  Clavering  and 
Mary's  brother,  that  the  conversation  should 
end  ill  mutual  bitterness ;  but  the  evening  was 
rendered  remarkable  by  two  events,  Conolly 
proposed  for  Miss  Dupr^,  and  was  refused  with 
kind  ajid  geutle  words,  (for  Mary  remembered 
the  injustice  her  thoughts  had  done  liim  with 
respect  to  Annie  Morrison;)  and  poor  old  Mrs. 
Bolton  died  without  a  struggle,  just  as  the 
grey  davm  of  the  early  morning  ushered  in 
another  day. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


But  scarce  his  heart  with  hope  throbb*d  high, 
Before  the  wild  illusions  fly, 

Which  fancy  had  conceived ; 
Abetted  by  an  anxious  eye 

That  long*d  to  be  deceived. 

Bridal  of  Triermain. 

Then,  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains, 
Proud  limitary  cherub. 

Milton. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  Mrs.  Bolton*s 
decease,  that  events  occurred  which  altered  all 
the  previous  intentions  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  them.  Lionel  Dupr6  had  taken  a  house  in 
Jermyn-street,  the  furnishing  of  which  he  had 
considerately    deemed    would    occupy    Mary's 
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iniud,  after  the  sadness  of  a  death-bed  scene. 
Tliis  iixing,  as  it  were,  in  a  home  of  his  own, 
ill  the  great  city  of  London,  caused  his  thoughts 
to  turn  even  more  eagerly  than  they  had  lat- 
terly done  towards  Lady  Clarice  Lyie.  Her 
rank  was  higher  than  he  had  ever  yet  contem- 
plated, when  dreaming  of  alliances  that  would 
suit  liim  (and  we  have  seen,  tliat  to  rank  and 
station  the  merchant's  son  was  any  tiling  but 
iudifferent).  Her  beauty  was  unrivalled  in  its 
style,  and  to  him  the  fascination  of  her  wild, 
wayward,  and  yet  romantic  disposition,  was 
magical.  He  loved,  as  well  as  a  seliish  nature 
is  capable  of  loving,  and  Clarice  returned  bis 
preference ;  not  with  the  quiet  and  meek  feel- 
ings of  Mary;  not  with  the  devoted  and  self- 
sacrificing  attachment  of  lost  Annie  Morrison ; 
but  with  the  ungovemed  fancy  of  an  iU- regulated 
mind,  in  which  the  ptuaumt  supersede  the  affec- 
tiovsf    and  which,   with  unreasoning  fer\ency. 
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adores  the  ideal  of  its  own  thoughts  in  a  human 
form.  On  the  eventful  day  in  question,  Lionel 
had  resolved  to  come  to  some  explanation  witli 
his  capricious  fairy,  whoae  involuntary  tender- 
ness, and  voluntary  cruelty,  maddened  him ; 
and  who,  for  the  first  time  made  him  doubt 
his  own  power  to  please. 

As  he  entered  the  magnificent  drawing-room 
at  Altonby  House,  Lady  Clarice  rose  from  her 
seat  by  her  sister's  couch,  and  put  her  finger  lo 
her  lips.  Then  stealthily  coming  forwards, 
with  a  shy,  and  yet  mischievous  expression  of 
countenance,  she  whispered  — "  Hush !  I  have 
sung  poor  Lisa  completely  to  sleep.  I  knew 
you  would  come :  was  not  that  like  a  pro- 
phetess? r  knew  it,  because  you  were  so  cross 
the  last  time  you  parted  from  mej  and  I  have 
lullabied  Lisa,  that  she  may  not  hear  a  word 
of  your  apology,  for  of  course  you  are  going 
to  make   an   apology  ?"     Then   with  a   smile. 
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in  which  assumed  playfulness  struggled  with 
real  and  intense  anxiety,  Lady  Clarice  looked 
up  into  liis  face,  rested  her  light  trembling 
fingers  on  his  arm,  and  murmured,  "  come 
into  the  front  drawing- room,  and  then  we 
shall  not  wake  her." 

Lionel  obeyed  the  summons,  and  found  him- 
self, for  the  first  time,  almost  alone  with  Cla- 
rice Lyle.  The  quiet  sleeping  figure  of  Lord 
Altonhy's  eldest  and  least  favoured  daughter, 
lying  in  the  shadow  of  Venetian  blinds  and 
muslin  curtains,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
apartment,  was  all  that  could  be  said  to  break 
their  tfete-A-tfete. 

Tliere  was  a  long  pause,  Lady  Clarice  un- 
slung  the  guitar  from  her  graceful  shoulder, 
and  laid  it  on  the  sofa;  and  then  taking  a 
rose  &om  her  girdle,  she  amused  herself  with 
pulling  it  to  pieces,  and  allowing  the  leaves  to 
float  one  by  one  to  the  ground.     A  small  pet 
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Spaniel  waa  lying  in  a  basket  close  by,  and  as 
the  last  leaf  was  plucked  &om  the  flower,  Ladj 
Clarice  flung  the  stem,  with  its  heavy  unopened 
buds,  at  her  sleeping  favourite. 

"There — I  have  woke  hini,  at  all  events," 
said  she,  latching  to  conceal  the  embarrass- 
ment which  she  really  felt  at  her  companion's 
protracted  silence. 

And  so  lar  the  stratagem  had  a  good  effect. 
Lionel  started  irom  a  reverie  of  the  chances 
for  and  against  him,  should  he  how  confess 
hia  love  for  the  Lady  Clarice,  with  an  angry 
"Hush!"  in  which  there  was  more  authority 
than  tenderness ;  but  immediately  afterwards, 
with  one  of  those  sudden  changes  of  tone  and 
maimer  which  had  such  an  inexpressible  charm 
for  the  imaginative  girl  by  his  side^  he  poured 
forth  the  most  vehement,  the  moat  romantic, 
the  most  poetical  assurances  of  his  attachment, 
(for  Lionel,  in  his  most  anxious  and  passionate 
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^M  moods,  never  forgot   to  be   eloquent,)  and  be* 

^1  sought  her  to  speak  one  kind  word  to  hira,   to 

^1  assure  him  tliat  his  affection  was  not  all  poured 

^1  uut  on  the  desert  sand. 

^1  Lady  Clarice   listened   in    mute   attention; 

■  her  breath  came  quick;  her  long  black  lashes 

quivered  restlessly  over  her  downcast  eyes; 
and  her  cheek  burned  with  a  deeper  crimson 
every  moment.  The  breeze  that  swept  through 
the  open  casement  across  the  well-filled  bal- 
cony, brought  with  it  the  rich  and  heavy 
scent  of  verhina,  geranium,  and  moss-rose,  but 
its  coolness  and  treshness  were  unfelt.  The 
perfume  of  flowers — the  words  of  love — the 
stillness  of  tlie  shaded  room — the  presence  of 
him  who  had  taught  her  girl's  heart  its  more 
womanly  emotions — -£rom  whom,  like  the  foun- 
tain-bom Undine,  she  had  received  a  aoul — 
all  these  were  much  for  Clarice  Lyle.  She 
did   not  attempt   to  answer :    she    sat,    hoping 
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her  inward  emotion  was  not  outwardly  visible, 
and  doing  her  utmost  to  appear  careless  and 
composed.     Most  unsuccessful  was  that  effort ! 

The  shepherds  know 
How  hot  the  nooD-day  «un  shall  glow, 

From  the  mist  of  ihf  morning  sky ; 
And  so  the  wily  monarcli  guess 'd, 
That  this  assumed  rcBtrattit  express 'd 
More  ardent  passions  in  the  hreaat, 

Than  ventured  to  the  eye. 

Lionel  watched  the  slirinking  girl  for  some 
minutes  in  silence,  and  then,  as  the  triumphant 
conviction  that  he  was  beloved,  flashed  through 
his  mind,  he  seized  her  trembling  hand,  passed 
his  arm  lightly  round  her  waist,  and  murmured, 
"  Clarice,  my  Clarice  ! " 

"  No,  no;  not  yours;"  said  his  companioni 
and  she  paused,  angry  and  ashamed  at  the 
faltering  tones  of  her  own  voice.  "  My  father 
has  already  decided  for  me;  I  have  found  out"— 
and  she  looked  round  at  her  sleeping  sister — 
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I  have  found  out  that  he  wishes  me  to  marry 
my  cousin,  Mr.  Clavering." 

Lionel  started  as  if  stung.  "  Lord  Altonby 
wishes  it — but  you — you  Clarice — in  such  a 
matter,  no  lather  should  he  ftllowed  to  compel 
— to  tyrannize." 

"  Now,  how  do  you  know,"  said  his  com- 
panion, attempting  to  resume  her  playful  man- 
ner ;  "  how  do  you  know  that  I  should  require 
so  much  compelling^  Mr.  Clavering  is  kind 
aad  clever,  and  very  handsome ;  and  he  comes 
of  a  noble  family — my  father  thinks  much  of 
that,  and  of  his  success  in  politics." 

She  was  proceeding :  when  Lionel  suddenly 
flinging  her  from  liim,  rather  than  releasing 
her  from  his  arm,  burst  into  a  fit  of  unre- 
strained passion.  "  Look  you,  Lady  Clarice," 
said  he  in  a  choked  and  smothered  voice,  "  1 
canie  here,  not  to  be  laughed  at — not  to  hear 
the  views  of  Lord  Altonby,  or  the  perfections 
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of  Mr.  Clavering — not  to  be  thwarted,  nor  to 
be  scorned— not  to  be  insulted  bj  allusums  to 
my  inferiority  of  birth — ^but  to  know  whether 
yoUf  Clarice  Lyle,  loved   me^  Lionel  Dnpr^; 
I  will  not  be  trifled  with : — unless  you  have 
more  coquetry  in  you  than  any  woman  breatb- 
ingy  you  do  Iotb  me  f    I  have  seen  it  in  your 
eye — I  have   read  it  in  your   cheek — I   have 
heard  it  in  your  voice.     Assure  me  of  it — lay 
that  bright  head  on   my   bosom — and  neither 
father  nor  lover — marquis  nor  political  adven- 
turer— shall  prevent  your  being  mine  through 
life     and    till   death.      Mock   me   with    these 
fooleries  of  the  tongue,   and   from  that   hour 
I    turn    from   you,   you   lose   me !    from   that 
hour    I    never    again,   voluntarily,    cross   your 
threshold,  or  stand  in  your  presence — so  help 
me  God! — Oh!  Clarice,  speak  to  me!"  added 
he,  after  a  moment's  pause  had  given  him  time 
to  recover  from  the  breathless  rapidity  of  those 
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angry  sentences;  and  again,  witli  a  sudden 
tenderness  of  tone,  he  knelt  and  took  her 
hand. 

But  that  fairy  hand  was  proudly  and  coldly 
withdrawn:  Lady  Clarice  Ljle's  eyes  flashed 
fire,  and  tLe  voice  of  command  which  sounded 
in  her  ear,  seemed  tJie  voice  of  a  stranger, 

"You  may  go;"  said  she;  "you  have 
taught  me  this  day  a  lesson  I  shaU  not  easily 
forget.  Whatever  I  maj/  have  felt,  you  have 
cured  me  alike  of  coquetry  and  love ;  Lord 
Altonby's  daughter,  sir,  though  lightly  held, 
is  not  so  lightly  won — and  if  I  have  rebellion 
enough  in  iny  spirit  to  brave  my  father's  will, 
I  have  also  that  within  me  which  saves  me 
from  being  daunted  by  the  threats  of  a  lover. 
Lose  youi"  continued  she,  in  a  yet  more  irri- 
tated and  mocking  tone,  "  I  had  always  till 
now  imagined  the  lady  to  be  the  prize.  1 
thank  you  for   your   frankness,   and  bid  you 
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farewell  on  your  owii  terms."  Slio  had  spoken 
with  a  rapidity  and  passiuit  which  equalled 
his  own,  and  witli  the  last  words  she  rang  the 
bell  with  angry  vehemence.  The  summons  was 
immediately  answered,  "  Are  Mr.  Dupri's 
horses  at  the  door?"  The  formal  question 
was  mechanically  answered :  her  haughty  eye 
fixed  upon  IJonel  as  he  slightly  howed — and 
their  interview  was  over ! 

But  when  the  sudden  gallop  of  the  spurred 
and  started  Arabian,  which  had  so  often  ac- 
compamed  the  canter  of  tier  own  favourite 
steed,  in  dajrs  when  Lionel  and  she  were 
friends,  smote  on  her  ear;  when  the  receding 
tramp  was  lost  in  the  distant  rumbling  of  carta 
and  carriages,  at  tlie  top  of  Grosvenor  Place,— 
and  she  felt  as  that  sound  died  away,  that  she 
was  indeed  alont:  thea  the  liaughty  spirit  for- 
sook her;  the  light  faded  from  her  eye— the 
angry    colour   left    her   cheek — and   the   proud 
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^M  woman,  who  had  returned  taunt  for  taunt,  and 

^H  banishment  for  threat,  sank  to  the  [ground  a 

^^  lovesick  and  forsaken  girl,  her  weeping  head 

^^  bowed  with  its  dishevelled  curls  on  the  cushion 

of  the  sola  where  his  arm  had  leaned,  when 

he  murmured  those  words  of  passionate  alTcc- 

tion  she  was  never  again  to  hear.     The  voioe 

which  had  pronounced  his  formal  dismissal,  now 

repeated  his  name  with  broken  and  inarticulate 

Lsobs,  whose  vehemence  reached  and  startled 
into  wakefulness  the  slumbering  Lady  Louisa. 
"  For  Heaven's  sake  what  is  the  matter,  my 
lovely  Clarice?"  said  she;  "  Clarice!  come 
from  the  next  room  and  tell  me  what  has 
happened!" 
And  happy  was  Clarice  (though  accustomed 
to  the  blessing,  she  marked  it  not),  that  her 
sorrows  might  be  hushed  and  her  tears  wiped 
away,  on  tlie  gentle  breast  of  an  affectionate 
iister.  The  day  was  yet  distant  when  that 
L '. ■ 
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idol  of  many  hearts  was  to  woep  unpitied  and 
alone. 

Lionel  sickened  as  the  familiar  face  of  some 
indifferent  and  smiling  acquaintance  greet- 
ed him:  he  struck  spurs  to  his  steed,  and 
rode  down  to  Richmond  Park  without  a 
groom,  that  the  wild  and  feverish  excitement 
of  his  spirit  might  pass  away  unwitnessed. 
There  he  galloped  through  the  high  and 
branching  fern, —  under  the  broad  oaks, — 
startling  in  his  forbidden  course  the  herds  of 
fallow  deer — till  even  the  thorough-bred  ani- 
mal he  rode,  slackened  its  speed ;  and  then 
flinging  himself  ofiT,  and  fastening  the  reins  of 
the  panting  beast  to  a  broken  poling,  he  lay 
dreaming  on  the  sunshiny  turf  wild  and  Neiigt- 
ful  dreams,  which  mocked  the  quiet  and  tli<.- 
beauty  of  the  scene  around  him. 

Suddenly  he  started  up.  ''And  to-night's 
debate! — Shall  I  leave  him  to  harangue  his 
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pack  unopposed?  Shall  he  bafllc  me  even 
there  ?^ — and  shall  I  forget  everything  hecausf 
n  woman   shifts  her  humour  I      1   who   have 

been  loved  by No,  mi/  hour  for   bending 

or  for  breaking  is  not  yet  come !  " 

He  mounted  his  tired  horse,  and  rode  lo 
town.  At  the  door  of  the  Travellers'  he  found 
hia  groomj  who  waa  waiting  in  some  alarm 
for  his  master's  safety. 

"  I  dine  here,"  said  Lionel,  as  he  flung  the 
reins  into  hia  servant's  hand.  "  Let  word  be 
sent  to  Miss  Dupr^;  and  bring  round  the  cab 
in  half  an  hour." 

Lionel  could  not  eat;  but  he  drank,  and 
mused  fiercely  over  the  events  of  the  day. 
iSuddenly  he  heard  Clavering's  name  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  high  eulogium,  and  a  com- 
parison instituted  between  that  individual  and 
himself. 

The  speakers  were  experienced  members  of 
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parliament;  and  Lionel  sullenly  listened  to 
what  he  could  not  avoid  overhearing. 

The  last  sentence  spoken,  came  from  a  fat 
elderly  gentleman,  vho  seemed  particularly 
averse  to  Mr.  Dupr^'s  style  of  eloquence. 
"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  he,  "  there's  more 
real  eagerness  in  one  sentence  of  Claveruig's 
than  in  all  the  speeches  that  other  fellow  has 
made;  and  more  clear  argument.  That  wine 
merchant,  or  beer  mercliant's  son,  gives  him- 
self monstrous  airs  for  very  little :  he's  all 
froth  and  ferment  at  first,  and  turns  sour 
afterwards," 

"  la  my  cub  ready  ?  "  shouted  Lionel. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

And  in  ten  niiiiiites  more  he  was  whirled 
down  to  tike  house,  and  sat  with  folded  anna, 
and  "  gladiator's  eye,"  awaiting  his  opportunity 
to  speak. 

And  ho  did  spook.     The   bitter  eloquence 


of  s  kMiaf  heart,  Hngled  with  Uk  cagenM 
widtwfaidk  he  nppOM.il  the  lilieral  lUeof  tbr 
^nrariwi  Xno'  had  he  been  so  bnDunt  in 
hn  pmoA :  k>  nmnig  in  his  sarcum,  Xem 
lta<i  the  ixsami£ag  checn  echoed  more  loadlT 
thmo^  ihe  iuNHe ;  and  never  hyl  he  met 
CTsv^ne^s  aunuafouT  mdjgnant  ere  with  a 
cluice  of  soch  fiefce  and  stea^  defiance. 

A  celehnted  aitut,  {amx  deceased,!  re- 
marked of  him  diat  n^ht,  that  the  painKi 
wha  coold   hatg  ao  embodied   the   i 


grasp  the  pillars  of  the  church,  and  hurl  down 
ruiB  on  its  worahippers,  lie  clutched  with  his 
hand  at  the  empty  space  immediately  oppo- 
site Clavering,  as  though  he  would  have  stran- 
gled him. 

At  length  he  sat  down,  pale  and  excited, 
while  deafening  cheers  from  his  own  side  re- 
funded through  the  house. 

Clavering  rose:  he  had  been  pointedly  al- 
locked in  the  speech  just  concluded,  and  re- 
butted the  arguments  adduced  by  Lionel  with 
clearness  and  great  command  of  temper.  Ue 
alluded  to  the  attempts  which  had  previously 
been  made  in  favour  of  catholic  emancipation, 
and  commented  on  the  disappointment  of  the 
advocates  of  that  cause.  "  But  although," 
said  he,  "  we  have  before  been  beat  on  this 
question,  and  although  we  may  even  this 
night  have  a  majority  against  us,  yet  that 
the   day  wilt  come  when  this  great   measure 
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shall  be  carried,  I  feel  as  confident  as  i£ 
I  were  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
It  may  be  delayed  by  circumstances ;  it  may 
be  retarded  by  opposition.  Many  of  those 
who  stand  here  this  night  may  not  live  to  see 
a  bill  passed  which  will  enable  catholics  to 
sit  amongst  them.  But  such  a  bill  will  be 
carried !  In  that  day  we  shall  foi^t  past 
disappointments,  or  remember  them  only  to 
triumph.  In  that  day  we  shall  foi^et  (and 
bis  eye  turned  suddenly  towards  Lionel,)  the 
long  disheartening  evenings,  when  we  heard 
those  whose  age  would  rather  have  excused 
even  a  misplaced  enthusiasm,  raise  their  un- 
tried voices  in  their  country's  senate,  lo  swell 
the  cry  of  injustice  and  oppression." 

The  evening's  debate  dosed;  and  the  bill 
was  lost  by  one  of  those  small  majorities  wliicli, 
while  they  prove  how  little  was  wanting  lo 
turn  the  scale,  yet  make  defeat  more  galling. 
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*•  Well,  we're  beat,"  said  Claveriiig,  in  u 
vexed  lone,  as  he  passed  Lionel  in  the  lobby, 

"  You  are  j"  briefly  replied  the  other ;  and 
the  flash  of  hate  and  triumph  which  shot  from 
his  eye,  proved  how  many  feelings  were  work- 
ing at  his  heart,  besides  that  of  political  oppo- 
sition. 

Clavering  felt  surprised, 

"  Are  you  going  home  ?  "  said  he. 

"  No,  I  am  going  to  the  Travellers'," 

"  And  I  to  Lord  Altonby's :  he  was  anxious 
to  hear  the  result  of  to-night's  debate," 

They  parted  with  a  brief  and  cold  "good 
night,"  and  each  pursued   his   different   way. 

It  was  late,  when  after  losing  considerably 
at  whist,  Lionel  left  the  Travellers'  to  return 
home.  The  great  fatigue  of  the  day  he  had 
passed,  had  not  yet  out-tired  his  feverish  and 
excited  spirit.  The  coid  grey  light  of  the 
morning   was  brightening   suificiently   to  dim 
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the  fading  and  sickly  moon  ;  and  tlie  brond 
streets  and  fine  buildings  of  tliis  vast  metro- 
polis were  unobscured  by  the  smo]cy  atmo- 
sphere of  (lie  day.  The  peculiar  feeling  of 
the  air  which  in  the  country  is  so  delicious 
at  this  hour,  gives  even  to  London  a  tempo- 
rary freshness ;  and  as  Lionel  slowly  wandered 
homewards,  he  felt  almost  soothed  while  it 
fanned  his  brow. 

When  he  reached  Jermyn  Street,  and   en- 
tered his  dressing-room,  he  found  to  his  asto- 
nishment that  his  sister  had   not  yet   retired 
to  rest.     She  was  sitting  at  the  writing-table, 
L  her  head  leaning  ou  her  hand,  and  her  coiui- 

^t  tenauce  bearing  the  trace  of  excessive  weep- 

^B  clain 

L 


As  soon  as  he  entered,  she  started  up,  ex- 
claiming, "  Oh,  my  beloved  brother;  I  thought 
you  never  would  return." 

Lionel  kisBed  her  forehead,  and  seating  liim- 
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self  by  her  side,  enquired  into  the  cause  of  her 
euiotion. 

"  I  ought  to  have  told  you  long  since,  dear 
Leo,"  said  Mary,  the  tears  still  trembling  iii 
her  eyes  even  while  she  tried  to  smile  :  "  but 
1  thjnlc  this  letter  will  explain  all,  without  my 
endeavouring  to  put  it  into  words." 

Lionel  took  the  note:  it  was  in  tlie  hand- 
writing of  the  hated  Clavering.  He  set  his 
leeth  hard,  and  read  as  follows. 

■'  Grogvenor  Place,  1  o'clock. 
"  I  ivrite  to  you  in  great  agony  of  mind. 
My  brother  Henry  has  been  drowned  in  calni 
water  and  fair  weather.  Everything  that  could 
make  the  accident  more  startling.  His  boat 
upset, — and  he  is  gone — for  ever!  A  better, 
braver,  kinder  hearted  brother  no  man  ever 
lost.  This  will  be  a  great  blow  to  my  &tlier ; 
and  oh,  if  I  had  not  the  consolation  of  being 
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able  to  turn  to  you,  my  beloved  "Utary,  and 
know  tliat  let  what  will  happen^  I  have  one  dear 
tie  unsnapped — unbroken,  what  a  wretch  I 
should  be! — ^I  had  so  looked  forward  to  his 
return!  My  unde  Altonby  broke  it  to  me^ 
and  to-morrow  I  go  down  to  dayering  Hallf 
with  letters  for  my  father.  He  has  but  «i# 
son  now ! 

"  Write  to  me,  my  own  Mary,  and  believe 
me  now  as  ever, 

"  Yours, 

"  William  Claverino." 


"  Since  when  has  Mr.  Clavering  been  your 
lover  ?  " 

"  He  declared  himself  the  day  we  first  went 
to  Moreton  Park." 

"  And  why  was  I  not  told?  ** 

"  I  wished  to  give  you  time,"  said  Mary, 
hesitatingly,  "  to  know  him — to  like  him." 


"S 


"Then  now  hear  me,"  said  Lionel,  rising 
fiercely,  "  and  let  me  spare  the  Marquis 
of  Altonby,  and  Lord  Clavering,  the  trouble 
of  refusing  an  alliance  with  the  merchant's 
daughter.  I  do  know  him,  and — I  hate  him .'" 
Leave  him  to  wed  his  bride,  Lady  Clarice 
Lyle, — and  from  tliis  time  forward  let  his  name 
be  never  uttered  between  us." 

Mary  gazed  on  her  brother  in  speecliless 
amazement :  then  suddenly  breaking  silence, 
she  said,  "  I  do  not  comprehend  you :  but  this 
I  know,  that  never  will  William  Clavering  give 
me  up  for  another  \  no,  not  even  for  his  griev- 
ing father's  sake  !  And  for  myself, — heart, 
soul,  and  existence  are  bis;  and  no  human 
power  shall  make  me  break  faith  with  liim  !  " 

"  Beware,  Mary !  "  said  he :  "  To-day  bus 
half  maddened  me  BS  it  is :  add  not  your  por- 
tion of  insult  and  braving.     Tell  me  not  that 
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my  own  sister  sides  against  me,  and  takes  part 
with  iny  bitter  foe !  " 

"  Oh,  Lionel,  be  calm,"  said  the  weeping 
girl,  03  she  wound  her  arms  round  his   neck, 

'"  sot&ethmg  has  occurred  to  wound — to  of- 
fend you.     It  will  pass  away, — and  then  " — 

"  NeVer ! "  shouted  Lionel,  as  he  flung  her 
ofT:  "  the  day  shall  nerer  dawn  that  sees  thit 
day  forgiven.  I  hate  him — 1  curse  him — I 
loathe  hiro.      So  take  your  choice ;     be  his 

■wife, — and  n^ver,  except  as  a  stranger,  will 
I  look  upon  your  face  again — or  be  my  sister, 
as  you  promised  when  you  held  my  dying  fa- 
ther's hand  in  yours.  Oh !  Mary,  Mary ! " 
said  he,  his  tone  suddenly  changing  from  that 
of  wild  excitement,  to  low  and  passionate  an- 
gfuish :  "  ik  it  come  to  this  ?  Will  you  forget 
oar  childish  days,  and  break  your  promise  of 
loving  me  on  to  the  end,  now  that  others  scorn 
and  oppose  me?     Will  you  be  content  to  leave 
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me  for  ever,  and  live  with  one  idbo  hates  me — 
whom  I  hate  ?  I  may  have  loved  yon  with  a 
selfish  love,  but  I  have  loved  you,  Mary,  better 
than  all — ay,  better  even  than  kerf  If  I 
have  faults,  you  have  restrained  them;  and 
surely  if  you  love  me  the  less  for  those  fiuilts, 
you  play  the  stranger's  part :  yoa — yam  should 
be  able  to  love  me  in  spite  of  all." 

"  Lionel,"  said  Mary,  solemnly,  "  you  know 
I  love  you.  Put  me  not  to  an  unreasonable 
trial;  tempt  me  not  to  decide  between  you. 
I  will  wait — you  shall  have  time  to  get  over 
any  misunderstanding  with  William  Clavering. 
You  shall  explain  to  me  what  your  wishes 
are. — 1  will  not  brave  you, — but  I  am  plighted 
to  hiniy  and  his  wife  i  must  be — if  I  am  ever 
the  wife  of  human  being.  A  year,  brother, — 
two  years — and  we  will  speak  again  on  this 
subject."  And  she  looked  up  in  his  face  with 
an  anxious  and  soothing  smile. 
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But  the  smile  was  but  as  a  iitfiil  sunbeam 
on  the  stormy  and  tossing  sea.  Lionel  heard 
her  not.  He  heard  and  saw  nothing.  The 
ofiei  of  delay  alone  vaguely  caught  his  ear,  and 
he  exclaimed,  "  No,  no !  No  time — no  con- 
ditions !  /  shall  not  change,  whatever  he  may 
do.  liOve  may  weaken, — hope  may  die  j — but 
hate — hate  grows  stronger  as  it  lives!  Mary!" 
and  he  flung  himself  at  her  feet,  and  bowed 
his  head  over  her  hand :  "  forsake  me  not  \  I 
have  no  tie  but  you: — leave  me  not  to  my  own 
mad  impulses — to  my  own  frenzied  heart.  / 
will  not  marry :  /  will  seek  no  love  but  yours. 
Promise  me — swear  to  me  that  you  will  not 
be  Wilham  Clavering's  wife ;  or  know  me  from 
this  night  a  reckless  and  a  ruined  man!" 

"  Lionel !  my  own  Lionel :  you  are  delirious 
with  some  vexation.  Look  up  at  me !  Look 
up  at  me.     Lock  into  your  sister  Mary's  face. 


who  has  been  all  her  life  as  much  a  mother 
as  a  sister  to  you.     Be  calm — be  comforted." 

Ab  she  spoke,  she  fondly  and  coaxingly 
nused  the  head  which  bowed  faintly  on  her 
knee:  twined  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and 
stooped  to  loss  his  brow. 

But  a  stiffened  expression  of  horror  over- 
spread her  features,  and  she  remained  motion- 
less. The  over  excitement  of  the  day  had 
been  already  too  much  for  Lionel,  and  the 
sudden  passion  caused  by  the  last  event  had 
done  its  work.  A  vessel  liad  burst  in  his 
lungs ;  and  as  the  bubbling  blood  tinged  his 
colourless  lips,  and  his  eyes  closed  from  ex- 
haustion, Mary  thought  he  was  dying. 

The  dawn  of  morning,  and  the  glimmering 
of  the  lamp  on  the  mantel-piece,  spread  that 
pale  and  sickly  hue  peculiar  to  the  mingling 
of  real  and  artificial  light,   on  all  surrounding 
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objects,  and  miide  tb« .  brow  aod  <clicek'  of  her 
young  brother  seem.,  ghastly  .m  ies^  itsel£ 
Mary  assisted  him  to  lie  down,  on  the  bo&, 
loosened  his  neckcloth,  and  applied  the  r«me- 
dies  advised  by  the  doctors  after  the  .accident 
at  Moreton  Park.  She  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  sorrow, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  physician,  who  assured 
her  there  was  no  immediate  danger ;  then 
kneeling  by   his    side,    she   said,    in   a   voice 
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Lionel  feeblj  pressed  her  hand;  and  he, 
who  dien  believed  but  a  few  hours  to  stand 
between  him  and  death,  was  soothed  bj  the 
assurance  that  his  enemy  should  not  triumph. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Wc  two  hare  grown 
Intpparably  b^etbtr,  a*  two  grafU 
Out  of  the  sel&ame  stock;  we've  alured  alike 
The  sun  Btid  «hower,  and  all  that  Heaven  hath  leot 
I've  loved  him  much,  and  quarrelled  with  liini  of). 
And  all  our  loves  and  quarreli  pait  are  link* 
T  dlaever ! 
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Mary  had  avoided  any  expression  of  change 
towards  her  lover  in  her  letters.  She  could 
not  bear  to  think  that  she  must  add  another 
vexation,  and  a  bitter  one,  to  the  sorrow  which 
already  oppressed  him.  She  could  not  believe 
that  Lionel,  on  reflection,  would  require  such 
a  sacrifice  &om  her.  She  waited,  doubting, 
fearing,  and  hoping,  till  at  length  a  letter 
from  her  lover,  more  definite  and  explicit 
than  any  she  had  yet  received,  obli<^e(l  her  at 
once  to  seal  her  fate. 

In  this  letter,  Clavering  informed  her  that 
he  was  going  abroad  innnediately  to  arrange 
his  brother's  affairs,  receive  his  papers,  &c.  ; 
that  it  was  his  father's  desire  he  should  now 
entirely  reluiquish  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
pursue  only  his  political  career;  and  that  on 
his  return  from  the  continent,  it  was  his 
intention    to    infonn    Lord    Clavering    of    his 
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intended  nutrrtage,   irfiich    he    hoped   would 
uke  place  in  the  September  of  tluU  year. 

Was  the  ciq>,  so  full  of  happiness,  to  be 
dashed  down  ere  it  was  tasted?  Clavering's 
same  had  never  been  mentioned  between  Mary 
and  her  brother  since  that  fearful  evening. 
To  write  him  a  refusal,  without  once  more 
tiring  the  mood  and  temper  of  Lionel's  mind, 
was  more  than  Mary's  strength  of  purpose 
rould  bear ;  and  yet  to  discuss  mth  the  inva- 
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allowed    her  clasped  hands   to    drop    on   her 
knee. 

Lionel  saw  the  desponding  attitude,  and 
the  fiEur  quiet  profile  which  gazed  so  sadly  into 
vacancy.     He  called  her  to  him. 

"  You  have  heard  &om  Clavering,"  said  he : 
and  the  momentary  hope  which  rose  in  Mary*s 
heart,  was  crushed  by  the  succeeding  sentence. 
**  You  do  not  repent  having  given  hiui  up  for 
me  ?  Die  or  live,  as  I  may,  my  own  sister,  I 
shall  always  remember  that  I  owe  you  tlie 
quiet  and  comfort  of  these  hours,  in  wliich  1 
can  lie  reflecting  that  you  are  not  to  be  taken 
from  me !  We  two  stand  alone  in  the  world, 
and  we  will  live  for  each  other." 

Mary  returned  the  offered  embrace,  and  it 
waii  in  a  clear,  cheerful  tone  that  she  said, 
"you  will  not  explain  to  me,  now  that  all  u 
aver,  what  was  the  cause  of  quarrel  between 
you — and — Mr.  Clavering?" 
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"We  had  no  quarrel,"  said  Lionel:  "that 
day  contained  little  more  in  it  than  other  days, 
to  make  me " 

The  bitter  word  and  the  darkening  scowl 
were  arrested  by  Mary's  gentle  hand. 

"  You  shall  not  say  a  word  more,"  said  she, 
with  a  forced  smile;  "you  will  tire  yourself,  and 
I  shall  only  prove  a  needless  curiosity.  It  is  all 
arranged ;  and  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
signify  little.  1  am  now  going  to  be  more 
agreeable,  and  sing  you  some  stray  words,  mar- 
ried to  my  music.  Listen !  shut  your  eyes, 
and  instead  of  your  pale  sister  imagine  a  bright 
gipsey  girl,  with  glistening  eyes,  white  teeth, 
and  a  smooth  brown  sMn." 

A  merry  prelude  rang  from  the  harp,  which 
stood  in  Lionel's  room  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  his  illness,  and  the  words,  which  had 
little  in  them,  received  a  charm  from  the  sweet 
spirited  manner  in  which  they  were  sung. 
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Ask  me  not  to  leave  my  heath ! 

Bleak  although  it  seems  to  thee, 
There  thy  gipsey  girl  drew  hreath, 

There  my  mother  cradled  me; 
There  the  wild-gorse  giveth  out 

Richer  scent  than  garden  flowers, 
Free  to  rove  we  roam  ahout, 

And  laugh  away  the  sunny  hours ! 
A  better  lot, 

(As  thou  think*st  thine)— 
Tempts  me  not, 
Oh !  lover  mine ! 
Thy  whole  year*s  dream  of  splendour  could  not  pay 
For  the  bright  glory  of  one  summer's  day ! 


Ask  me  not  to  quit  the  wood, 

Where  the  broad  oak's  branches  green. 
Scarcely  let  a  breeze  intrude. 

Or  a  sunbeam  peep  between. 
7*here  the  murmuring  ring  dove's  song, 

Lulls  my  heart  with  pleasant  dreams ; 
And  the  brooklet  glides  along, 

Broken  into  silver  streamst 


tUlher  thea 

Coins  dwell  wilh 
'Ni;ath  the  bough 
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And  leave  the  town,  whole  Bpirrs,  and  buildlngi  gay. 
Shut  out  the  glory  nf-God'iiniinmer  day! 

As  Maty  concluded  the  rich  and  swelling 
cadence  of  her  song,  she  looked  round  to  her 
brother's  couch.  -He  had  fallen  asleep,  and  she 
was  free  to  steal  away  and  weep  over  blighted 
prospects,  and  trials  to  come.  As  she  rose 
from  the  harp,  involuntarily,  and  almost  me- 
chanically, her  practised  band  swept  faintly 
along  its  chords,  the  melody  of  a  touching  and 
well-known  song,  one  of  the  early  offspring 
of  the  unequalled  g«nius  of  Moore,  one  which 
she  had  heard  the  poet  hunself  sing,  while 
under  the  roof  of  her  grand-aunt,  and  which 
Was  engraved  on  her  memory,  with  all  the 
eager  moumfulncss  of  tone  which  belongs  to 
llis   singing.     The  unspoken  line  rose  to  her 
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lips  and  died  away  again,  as  the  tamed  £roaa 
the  harp;  and  sural j  at  that  moment  she  re- 
sembled the  poet*s  creation,  of  whom  no  one 
guessed — 


"  That  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  vat  breaking ! " 

As  she  turned,  the  clock  struck  the  hour  of 
the  day.     It  was  the  same  clock  which  Marj 

had  besought  old  Joe  Morrison  to  buy  in    at 
the  sale  of  her  fathers  effects ;  and  it  startled 
her ;  it  seemed  as  if  that  father  again  repeated 
those  impressive  words: — **  Promise  me  never 
to  forsake  him ;  to  prefer  him  to  all  other  tics 
if  they  should  be  incompatible  with  the    love 
and  protection  1  depend  on  your  showuig  him ; 
— you    may    save    him    from   heavy  sins,  from 
glaring  '  imprudence ;    and    if,    in    the    unseen 
future,  circumstances  should  tempt  you  to  fal- 
ter in  the  duty  you  have  taken  upon  yourself, 
think    that  a  dying  father's   voice  cheers  you 
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dominant.  Joy,  that,  let  what  would  happen, 
she  should  once  more  familiai-ly  see  and  con- 
verse with  him;  joy  that,  let  what  would  be 
her  future  fate,  he  hod  come  once  more  to 
expostulate,  to  claim  her. 

When  she  entered  the  room,  CUvering  was 
standing  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece, 
dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning;  and  she 
positively  started  at  the  paleness  of  his  coun- 
tenance. 
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diate  union  posfible,  after  anxious  yean  of 
expectation?    Wliile  po¥eri7  was  a  bar  be- 
tween U8y  and  I  was  a  cypher  in  the  wotld, 
you  loved  me,   Mary!     I  rose-— I  became  a 
marked  man — and  I  was  proud  of  the  fiuna 
that  made  me  more  worthy  of  you.    Your  good 
old  aunt  died,  and  left  me  an  income  sufficient 
for  us  both.    I  had  learned  the  value  of  wealth, 
and  I  triumphed  in  its  possession.     My  eldest 
brother  died,  and  while  I  grieved  for  him,  I 
yet  rejoiced  in  the  return  of  the  one  who  loved 
me,  for  he,  I  thought,  would  love  yoy.     He^ 
too,   perished,"  continued  Clavering,  the  tears 
rushing   to  his  eyes,    **  perished  in    the  pride 
and  prime  of  manhood;  and  even  then  (may 
Heaven  forgive  the  selfishness  of  the  thought), 
even  theiij   after   the   first  shock  was  over,   I 
thought   of   you.       I    thought   of  the    certain 
future  which  was  to  make  you  mine  !     What 
then  has  happened  to  break  my  dream?  why, 

H  2 
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(A !  why,  Mary,  after  so  much  apparent  gaui^ 
am  I  to  lose  my  heart's  best  hope?" 

She  had  continued  silently  to  weep  by  hi^ 
side,  ever  since  the  first  ollusioit  to  the  early 
days  of  their  lore.  What  answer  could  she 
make  ?  what  reason  coiild  she  give  ?  She  could 
not  tell  him  that  the  enduring  hatred  of  her 
brotlier,  forbid  all  thought  of  union  between 
them;  she  could  not  say  that  an  oath  had 
passed  her  lips,  never  to  be  his  wife,  at  the 
wild  entrea^  of  a  selfish  impetuous  boy.  But 
as  she  thought  it  all  over,  and  imaged  to  her- 
self their  near  separation — a  separation  without 
term  or  limit — she  bowed  her  head  on  his 
shoulder  and  wept  thertf. 

Again  he  questioned  her,  while  he  pressed 
her  fondly  and  sadly  to  his  heart;  and  at 
length  in  a  faltering  voice  she  replied,  "Cir- 
cumstances have  occurred  since  I  last  saw  you :"" 
and  there  she  stopped. 
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"  Circumstancesy  my  Mary !  what  circum- 
stances? is  it  possible  that  you  allude  only  to 
your  brother  s  illness,  and  your  fear  of  leaving 
him?  Oh,  God!  if  it  were  only  that!  Can 
you  think  that  at  such  a  moment,  I  would 
separate  you  from  him  f  No,  Mary,  our  home 
shall  be  his  home,  as  long  as  he  will  permit 
us  to  keep  him:  till  he  recovers — till  some 
pretty  substitute  takes  your  place  and  mine, 
to  watch  over  him. — Was  that  your  thought, 
Mary?" 

"  Oh !  Clavering,  do  not  break  my  heart ! 
No — no — it  is  not  that — you  are  too  good — 
too  noble.  I  never  feared — I  never  thought — 
but  our  home !  oh !  that  is  impossible !  " 

Clavering  paused.  "Is  it  any  thing  re- 
specting my  father,  Mary?  Has  any  idiot 
persuaded  you  that  proud  as  he  is,  he  would 
not  welcome  you  as  a  blessing  to  his  hearth? 
if  so,  they  have  wronged  him,  Mary ;  I,  who 
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,  tell  you  so."  He  paused 
■  la  there  to  be  no  expla- 
you   to  reject  me. 


never  deceived  yi 

again,  and  added, 

nation   between   us 

and  not  even  tell  me  why? 

"  I  cannot,  Clavering — you  would  not  un- 
derstand— in  short  it  is  impossible.  This  only 
believe,  that  I  have  loved  yon — that  I  do  love 
you  with  the  fondest  and  firmest  a&ection  that 
ever  woman  felt ;  that  the  tones  of  your  voice 
have  haunted  me  like  a  pleasant  dream :  that  the 
hope  of  bteing  your's,  haa  made  all  other  things 
indifFerent  to  me.  I  have  repeated  your  name 
in  solitude  till  I  have  smiled  at  my  own  folly : 
I  have  bent  when  reading,  and  pressed  my 
lips  to  the  printed  lines  which  i/ou  had  quoted : 
I  have  thought  it  happiness  only  to  walk  in 
the  same  path  where  you  had  walked — to  look 
on  the  same  objects  that  you  had  looked  upon. 
And  yet  we  must  part!  we  must  part,  and 
Gotl  grant   that   whoever  you  may  hereafti 
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choose   to  fill  mj  place,  may  lore  ycm  as  / 
have  lored ! " 

''No,  Mary!"  said  ClaTering,  ptHioBately; 
''  I  gave  you  no  boy's  affeetion,  which  ean  fade, 
or  change,  or  turn  to  another  object.  I  loved 
before  I  met  you,  (if  such  passing  fiuides  de- 
serve the  name,)  but  my  heart  has  now  lored 
its  last*  Your  image  will  go  with  me  to  the 
grave 

There  was  a  pause :  Mary  pressed  the  hand 
she  held,  and  rose,  as  if  to  bid  farewell.  Cla- 
vering  detained  her. 

**  Have  patience  with  me  but  a  moment," 
said  he.  Whatever  may  be  your  reason  for 
this  wild,  this  unexpected  resolution,  it  cannot 
surely  endure  for  ever.  Set  me  a  term  of  hope, 
say  you  will  be  mine  ten, — ay,  even  twenty 
years  hence, — and  I  shall  not  depart  utterly 
comfortless !" 

M  ary  hesitated,  she  trembled — it  was  strong, 
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the  temptation  to  leave  liiin  bound,  and  wait 
the  change  that  might  take  place  in  her  bro- 
ther's sentiments ;  but  she  resisted  it  as  sel- 
fish. Why  should  sbe  allow  him  to  wast«  his 
life  in  what  after  all,  might  be  a  vain  expecta- 
tion? Why  should  she  wreck  his  liappiness,  on 
a  chance,  a  frail  and  improbable  chance,  of 
securing  her  owu  ?  No !  she  would  free  liim 
from  all  pledge,  and  leave  the  future  to  that 
God  on  whom  she  depended  for  strength  to  do 
her  duty. 

Ajid  in  a  ftw  brief,  but  explicit  words,  Mary 
refused  the  last  request,  destroyed  the  remain- 
ing hope,  of  him  whom  she  had  loved  so  fer- 
vently i  to  whom,  in  spite  of  her  natural  and 
acquired  resen'e,  she  had  so  passionately  pro- 
tested that  love  ;  she  refused  him,  and  faltered 
out  the  earnest  "God  bless  you!"  which  he 
knew  was  to  be  answered  by  his  own  iarewell. 

The  door  at  this  moment  opened,  and    the 
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servant  informed  Miss  Duprfe  that  her  brother 
had  inquired  for  her  twice,  and  was  impatient 
to  see  her.  A  hurried  word — a  sentence 
which  she  scarcely  heard — a  look  she  never 
might  forget — and  Mary  and  William  Claver- 
ing  parted,  never  to  meet  familiarly  again,  with 
youth  and  hope  before  them. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Patience  waits  the  destined  day. 

Bridal  of  Trierm ain. 


A  DAY  or  two  before  he  left  Englaud,  Lionel 
Duprfe  received  by  the  twopenny  post  a  fair 
and  feminine-looking  billet,  which,  perceiving 
to  be  signed  with  initials,  and  written  in  a 
cramped  woman's  hand,  he  flung  down  with  a 
sneer  of  contempt  and  disgust.     But  immedi- 
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ately  afterwards,  it  struck  him  that  he  had 
seen  the  same  handwriting  before,  and  thoi^h 
he  could  not  recollect  where,  it  came  back  to 
him  as  a  pleasant  remembrance.  He  picked 
up  the  crushed  note,  smoothed  its  pages,  and 
read  the  following  lines : — 

"  I  am  so  deeply  grieved  at  hearing  ol'  your 
illness,  and  thinking  of  the  last  day  I  saw  you, 
ttiat  I  cannot  help  writing  to  say  so.  Try  not 
to  think  me  forward,  for  indeed  I  only  write 
because  it  may  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  know 
that  I  have  heart  enough  to  be  very,  very  sorry, 
in  spite  of  the  harsh  words  we  said  to  each 
other.     Take  care  of  your  health,  and  rcnieni- 

r  me,  is  the  prayer  of 

"  C.  L." 

"  Yes,  Clarice,  you  can  write  to  me  now — ^you 

can  pity  me  now;"  thought  Lionel,  witli  some 

bitterness)  "and  if  I  die,  you  will  recollect  nie 

I  the  man  who  made  the  first  confession  »f 
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love  you  ever  heard ;  who  first  made  you 
conscious  of  the  power  of  your  own  pernicious 
beauty ;  and  you  will  speak  of  me  to  some 
lat«r  lover  as  '  Lionel  Dupri,  poor  fellow !" 
But  the  dream  ia  over,  the  charm  is  broken. 
I  have  forsworn  you,  Lady  Clarice  Lylel  I 
care  not  even  to  receive  this  token  of  your 
regret  (and  he  crushed  the  note  again,  and 
Hung  it  from  him).  I  no  longer  sigh  for  your 
love — the  strength  which  fed  my  passion  is 
gone,  and  your  pity  is  wasted  on  a  dying  man, 
who  heeds  it  not." 

In  such  a  mood  did  Lionel  depart,  and  in 
such  a  mood,  combining  as  it  did,  weakness, 
irritation,  and  despondency,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  could  bu  otherwise  tlian  a 
most  irksome  travelling  companion.  Unwilling 
too,  as  he  was,  to  allow  his  mind  to  brood 
over  its  real  or  imaginary  grievances,  be  was 
continually  occupying  himself  with  triviid  anxie- 
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ties,  which  for  the  time  assumed  an  intense  im- 
portance. Restless  and  wretched,  he  fidgetted 
about  all  the  little  events  and  minor  details  of 
their  journey,  till  Mary  sighed  for  one  sad  and* 
quiet  hour,  wherein  she  might  indulge  in 
memories  of  the  past,  or  contemplation  of  the 
future,  without  interruption. 

He  spent  the  first  two  stages  of  every  day's 
journey  in  countijig  over  again  the  bills  which 
had  already  been  paid,  and  cojisulting  different 
estimates  of  tlie  different  rates  of  currency  in 
the  countries  tliey  were  to  pass  tlirough ;  and 
this  he  did  not  the  least  from  economy,  or  a 
desire  to  save  money.  He  was,  and  always  had 
been,  not  only  extravagant  himself,  but  also 
(as  long  as  it  gave  him  no  trouble,  interfered 
with  no  favourite  pursuit,  and  produced  no 
present  inconvenience,)  willing  to  be  liberal  to 
others.  But  he  studied  the  currency,  and 
wondered  over  each  succeeding  bill,   because  he 
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thus  secured  to  himself  something  to  fret,  aiid 
to  fuss,  and  to  fidget  about ;  he  was  always 
looking  for  a  lost  book,  or  a  mislaid  paper- 
knife,  or  an  undiacoverable  travelling  cap ; 
always  wondering  whether  the  road  they  were 
going  was  really  and  actually  the  best  road  to 
the  place  of  their  destination,  and  calculating 
what  hour  they  should  arrive  there;  always 
abusing  the  last  hotel-keeper,  and  swearing 
against  the  bore  of  a  long  journey.  No  view, 
however  beautiful,  extorted  &om  him  an  ex- 
pression of  pleasure ;  no  evening,  however  calm 
or  bright,  ever  soothed  his  feverish  spirit  into 
contemplation.  He  cared  not  for  scenery ; 
the  purple  mountains  fading  into  the  sky  be- 
yond,— the  stretching  shore  with  its  high  cliSs, 
smooth  sand^,  and  rolling  aea; — the  waving 
woods,  with  their  thousand  mingling  and  har- 
monious tints ;— the  broad  pasture  land  and 
golden  corn-fields ; — the  slanting  liill-side  vine- 
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jards,  and  the  white  yflkges  wUch  dotted  the 
distant  plain ; — the  winding  and  nugestic  rirer, 
or  the  leaping  water-fidl^ — ^were  all  to  him  alike 
indifferent;  his  soul  was  cast  in  too  wutierial 
a  mould. 

Anger,  and  love,  and  hate— aD  hmBaii  jfm- 
tiof^f  found  in  his  heart  a  wild  and  rmij 
echo ;  and  to  *^  the  pleasure  of  sweet  somuk,** 
the  voluptuous  enjoyment  of  music,  his  fancj 
yielded  a  ready  obedience ;  but  to  the  more 
refined  and  spiritualized  enjoyments  of  our 
nature,  he  was  insensible ;  and  as  he  roused 
Mary  by  some  peevish  exclamation  at  her 
silence,  she  wondered  that  the  still  sunshine, 
which  rested  in  such  glowing  repose  on  the 
country  they  were  traversing,  had  not  also 
lulled  Aw  vexed  spirit  to  temporary  quiet. 

It  was  remarkable  too,  that  the  very  occa- 
sion when  Mary  was  making  the  greatest  sacri- 
fice for  his  sake,  was  that  on  which  he  treated 
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her  with  the  least  apparent  kindness  and  affec- 
tion. Violent,  wayward,  and  selfish,  she  had 
known  bim  from  his  boyhood,  with  unequal 
fits  of  capricious  tenderness  between ;  but 
harsh,  as  yet,  he  had  never  been  to  her;  and 
she  shrank  from  the  wounding  speech  or  unde- 
served reproach,  with  sorrowftil  surprise.  She 
did  her  best  to  cntertaui  him,  but  there  arf 
moments  when  utter  depression  so  destroys  the 
elasticity  of  our  minds,  tliat  the  effort  we  are 
most  willing  to  make,  becomes  impossible. 
Quiet  and  self-possessed  as  Mary  was,  and 
anxious  to  seem  cheerful  and  composed,  there 
were  times  when  the  sense  of  his  words  was 
lost  to  her  ear ;  when  she  tiurned  with  a  vacant 
and  mimeaning  smile,  to  ask  a  repetition  of  the 
phrase,  and  her  choked  heart  prisoned  back  its 
tears,  in  an  agony  of  unendurable  regret. 

It  was  after  a  long  pause,  during  which  the 
weary  dragging  of  the  carriage  up  a  steep  hill. 
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with  its  grating,  disagreeable  sound,  bad  pre- 
vented any  attempt  at  conversation,  that  Mary 
made  some  eager  and  fanciiul  remark  on  the 
burst  of  beautiful  landscape  which  the  hill's 
summit  afforded. 

"Psha!"  amd  her  brother,  peevishly,  "what 
Donsense  you  do  talk,  Mary  ;  I  declare  you  are 
growing  quite  affected." 

Mary  Dupre's  thoughts  wandered  back  to 
England.  Slie  remembered  the  description 
William  Clavering  had  once  given  of  the  High- 
lauds,  when  talking  of  their  future.  Lord 
Clavering  had  a  beautiful  place  in  Scotland, 
close  to  one  of  the  northern  lakes,  and  she 
recollected  her  lover's  expression — "  I  feel, 
Maiy,  when  I  first  see  that  lake,  after  the 
heat,  and  the  noise,  and  the  dust  of  London, 
aa  if  my  soul  were  suddenly  spreading  her 
wings."  IVax  this  nonsense  ?  and  if  it  were, 
titey  understood  one  another. 
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On  descending  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
they  perceised  a  travelling  carriage  advancing 
in  the  opposite  direction ;  no  sooner  had 
they  met,  than  both  stopped;  and  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  poatilliona  and  the  couriers, 
whether  they  should  or  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  change  horses;  a  iavourite  arrange- 
ment on  the  foreign  roads,  and  one  which,  to 
the  habits  of  English  travellers,  is  particularly 
disagreeable, 

Lionel  was  reading,  and  with  dogged  di»- 
content  grumbled  at  the  interruption,  but  re- 
fused to  interfere ;  the  postillions  insisted  that 
no  one  would  be  found  to  drive  the  next 
stage,  in  the  town  they  were  coming  to,  unless 
these  particular  horses  were  allowed  to  return ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  altercation,  a  gentle- 
man in  the  other  vehicle,  who,  like  Lionel,  had 
been  occupied  with  a  book,  suddenly  called  out 
!n  a  low   dc'cidi^d   tone,    "  Silence  t    coqtuns ; 
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fidtes  ce  que  vous  voudrez,  mais  ne  fiutes  pas 
de  brcdt.'' 

The  accent  was  English,  and  Mary  looked 
towards  the  speaker.  He  was  a  fine  firank 
leoking  young  man,  and  by  his  side,  leaning 
bock  in  a  deep  and  heavy  sleep — ^was  William 
Cl«fering! 

Mary  repressed  the  exclamation  which  rose 
to  her  lips;  she  saw  not  the  strangers  gaze 
bent  earnestly,  and  admiringly  on  her  face;  she 
only  saw  that  pale  and  noble  countenance  ;  the 
thick  dark  lashes  wliich  hid  from  her  those 
glorious  eyes ;  and  the  compressed  and  grieved 
expression  of  the  mouth,  which  for  her  had 
ever  worn  a  smile.  He  slept!  she  who  had 
feared  to  lift  her  conscious  eyes  to  his,  might 
gaze  on  him  unchid,  unquestioned.  He  slept, 
and  dreamed  not  who  was  watching  him ! 

The  strange  mixture  of  awe  and  idolatry 
wliich   fills   our   breasts   while   gazing  on   the 
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sleeping  countenance  of  one  we  love,  stole  over 
Mary's  mind;  that  unexplained  and  o'er-mas- 
tering  feeling,  which  prompts  us  to  exclaim, 
"  Thou  art  mine,  hushed  soul !  In  thy  mys- 
terious rest,  in  thy  forgetfulness  of  outward 
things — in  thy  unconsciousness  of  the  nearness 
of  the  beating  and  adoring  heart  beside  thee — 
in  thy  blindness  to  the  presence  of  the  watch- 
ing eyes  above  thee— in  the  helplessness  of 
thine  hour  of  suspended  existence,  when  thou 
art  nothing  to  the  busy  world,  and  the  world 
is  nothing  to  thee — then  art  thou  mine!  Thv 
first  startled  glance  is  mine,  thy  first  smile, 
the  tirst  ray  of  consciousness  which  shoots  like 
the  morning  dawn  over  tby  tranquil  brow — 
these  are  all  mine.  I  have  earned  them  by 
the  love-watch  I  have  kept,  whilst  thou  wen 
lost  to  the  memory  of  human  passion ! " 

And  ere  Mary  had  remembered  how  little 
it  was  hers  to  watch   Clavering  in  sleep — to 
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nurse  him  in  illness — or  to  soothe  him  in  sor- 
row (and  his  countenance  bore  traces  alike  of 
grief  and  indisposition),  e*er  she  had  recalled 
her  wandering  senses  from  their  intoxicating 
dream  of  love — the  jaded  and  rope-harnessed 
horses  were  already  half-a-mile  on  their  way. 

Tliere  was  nothing  in  fact  extraordinary  in 
their  meeting,  for  she  knew  William  Clavering 
was  going  abroad,  and  that  by  this  time,  he 
was,  probably,  on  his  way  home,  after  having 
arranged  his  lost  brother's  affairs.  Nor  was 
there  anything  extraordinary  in  a  tired  and 
dispirited  man  sleeping  heavily  through  the 
bustle  of  changing  horses ;  but  on  Mary's  mind 
the  interview  fell  with  a  sick  and  sad  omen. 
That  he  should  be  utterly  unconscious  of  her 
presence,  while  she  was  giddy  with  contending 
emotions,  smote  her  to  the  heart!  and  seemed 
a  prophecy  how  little,  henceforward,  he  would 
share  in  her  fate  or  her  feelings. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Through  the  long  day — ^the  irksome  day 

My  heart  impatient  hums ; 
Stilly  as  the  slow  hours  glide  away, 

Thy  voice — thy  smile — ^returns  ! 
I  murmur  when  the  morning  light 

Breaks  in  upon  mine  eye, — 
Give  me  the  dark  and  shadowy  night, 

Andy  dreaming,  let  me  die ! 


The  well-remembered  voice  of  Clavering, 
roused  Mary  &om  her  reverie.  "  Mary,"  it 
said,  "  why  should  this  fruitless  struggle  be 
made?  why  should  I  live  lonely  and  fieur  from 
you,  who  love  you  better  than  all  earth's  otlier 
blessings?  why  should  you  spend  your  wasted 
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youth  in  devotion  to  one  who  wounds  you  with 
harsh  words,  and  forgets  all  you  have  done  tar 
him?     Leave  him,  Mary,  leave  all,  and  come 
with   me!      We   will   dwell   together  by   the 
Rhine  side,  and  every  day  shall  pass  in  sun- 
shine and  soft  words.     There  shall  be  no  strug- 
gling, no  regret,  no  tears.    What?  did  you  think 
I  had  in  very  deed  and  truth  parted  from  you 
for  ever?     For  ever!    without  one  word,   one 
sigh ;    without    even    the  lock   of  your  glossy 
hair  which  you  promised  me  long  ago  ?     No, 
Mary,  I  left  you,  but  only  for  a  time,  to  feel 
what  it  would  be,  really  to  part  for  ever !    You 
have   felt  it;  you  have  believed   that  you  had 
looked  your  la,st  on  the  face  familiar  for  years  ; 
you  have  believed  that  you  should  see  me  no 
more;    and    now,    confess,    oh!    confess,    my 
Mary,  that  your  heart  was  too  much  mine  to 
bear  such  parting ; — confess,  that  it  would  have 
broken,  if  all  indeed  had  ended  then ;    confess 
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that  you  would  brare  all — bear  all — rathe: 
than  see  me  depart  alone.  Come !  Maij,  jor 
brother  sleeps,  and  dreams  not  of  you — J 
walce,  and  watch,  and  hope  —  Come !  and  lei 
us  live  happy  ti^ether!" 

She  haa  followed  him,  and  they  glide  toge- 
ther over  the  rapid  Rhine,  which  lies  ball 
asleep  in  the  sunshine,  like  a  merry  child 
rocked  to  an  enforced  slumber.  The  noon- 
day sun  is  hot,  but  Clavering  is  there!    He 
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hath  blackened,  decay  hatli  eaten,  and  man's 
fury  hath  defaced  tlial  tower ;  but  the  sunset 
calmly  shines  on,  as  it  shone  when  anned  men 
manned  the  castle  battlements,  and  mocked 
the  enemy  below. 

Night's  curtain  falls,  and  evening  steals 
away,  while  yet  they  glide  over  the  blue  river ! 
The  stars  come  out  one  by  one,  as  the  faint 
ruse-colour  of  the  dying  simset  fades  along 
the  west.  The  last  and  fiuntest  tint  is  gone, 
and  the  proud  pale  moon  looks  down  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  forsaken  waters.  Mary  and 
Clavering  speak  no  more :  the  very  beating 
of  their  hearts  seems  husthed  by  the  quiet  of 
that  clear  soft  sky.  Hand-in-hand  they  sit, 
gazing  upwards  with  earnest  glances  at  the 
motionless  stars,  and  the  rippling  of  watera 
beneath  their  bark  is  the  only  sound. 

Lo!  how  the  new  morning  comes,  and 
chases  the  gloom  of  night!      The  cold  mists 
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hong  upon  the  river:  the  mountaiii  tops  are 
hid ;  and  the  dawning  sun  feebly  pierces  &om 
time  to  time  the  veil  which  covers  the  earth. 
With  slow  and  gradual  rise  that  mist  de- 
parts, and  the  giant  hills  look  up,  awaiting 
the  glory  of  the  full  and  perfect  day.  How 
chill  and  dewy  feels  the  morning!  But  Cla- 
vering  is  there  !  Closer  he  folds  the  furred  man- 
tle round  her :  he  holds  her  with  his  circling 
arm  :  her  head  leans  lightly  on  his  shoulder- 
cold  cannot  reach  her  now ! 

llie  bark  glides  on,  cleaving  [the  white 
mist  with  its  glistening  prow.  Look,  where 
the  broad  uprisen  sun  bursts  forth !  Tower 
and  crag  are  visible  again.  The  vapour  rolls 
away — is  gone, — and  as  the  glow  of  sunshine 
passes  over  the  face  of  nature,  so  to  the  cheek 
and  heart  of  Mary  and  Clavering,  comes  the 
thrilling  and  bounding  consciousness  of  eager 
life,      They  rouse   themselves,   and  gaze   into 
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each  other  8  eyes  :^-earth  is  beantifiily  heaven 
is  beautiful; — but  oh!  the  combined  beautj 
of  earth  and  heaven  in  their  hnreliest  hours 
is  nothing  to  the  smile  that  ushers  in  the 
morning  on  the  £ace  of  one  beloved !  **  Wel- 
come/* it  seems  to  say,  ''  welcome  to  the 
renewal  of  life  and  love !  Welcome  to  the 
light  that  dawns  upon  both!  Welcome  to 
the  day  which  it  is  ours  to  spend  together!  *' 
— Such  welcome  is  not  for  all, — is  not  for 
many :  —  but  for  those  who  can  receive  and 
give  it, — blessed  are  they ! 

The  bark  glides  on  :  they  pass  the  scat- 
tered villages  and  towns,  with  their  grey  spires 
and  high  narrow  houses,  glancing  to  the  sun : 
and  as  they  round  that  projecting  rock,  a 
scene  of  so  much  beauty  bursts  upon  their 
eyes,  that  with  one  heart  they  wish  to  pause, 
and  dwell  there  for  ever. 

The  mountain  rises  almost  perpendicularly 
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from  the  waters,  where  its  shadow  falls,  like 
the  purple  mantle  of  a  throned  king.  Be- 
neath, the  quiet  village  peeps  &om  between 
the  hills;  and  tat,  lax  above,  on  the  proud 
summit,  stands  the  ruined  castle  of  some 
forgotten  chief.  The  green  vines  -cUmb  up 
the  steep  sides,  and  leave  that  summit  bare 
in  the  golden  sunshine ;  and  here  and  there 
by  the  water's  edge,  a.  little  boat  ties  moored. 

All  is  still  and  majestic;  and  the  merry 
voices  of  the  peasant  children  who  come  laugh- 
mg  down  to  the  shore,  alone  break  the  calm 
repose  of  nature. 

"  Here  let  us  dwell ! "  said  Clavering. 

And  Mary's  voice  answered  like  a  sweet 
icbo  of  hia  own,  "  Here  let  us  dweD," 

Their  bark  lies  anchored  on  the  quiet  bosom 
of  the  Rhine.  Its  white  sails  are  furled,  and 
its  scarlet  flag  flutters  idly  in  llie  breeze,  while 
they  roam  together  among  the   hills  of  Ger- 
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many.  They  are  at  the  mountain*!  feot ;  and 
they  read  together  old  kgends,  wfld  poetij, 
and  the  yet  more  valued  historiei  of  canmes 
overthrown,  countries  di£EnrentIy  divided^  bc^ 
roes  who  have  left  no  name  to  haUow  the 
spot  where  they  hied,  and  kings  whose  lives 
were  a  long  romance. 

They  are  in  the  peopled  villages,  and  talk 
to  the  peasants  in  a  foreign  tongue  of  the 
simple  joys  and  sorrows  which  alone  they  can 
comprehend. 

The  sun-burnt  cheek  of  the  young  mother 
glows  as  they  admire  the  laughing  child  at 
her  feet :  her  dark  eyes  turn  to  the  vineyard 
where  her  husband  is  toiling :  she  is  impatient 
for  his  return,  that  he  too  may  hear  the  voice 
of  the  stranger  praising  his  son.  And  they 
forget  the  destinies  of  nations ;  the  wild  ambi- 
tion, the  barren  successes,  the  bloody  wars, 
of  which  they  have  been  reading,  as  they  listen 
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lu  that  peasant's  words,  and  watcli  the  eager- 
ness of  her  loving  eyes. 

They  are  on  the  niouiitaui's  brow,  and  look 
down  many  a  mile  of  the  river's  winding 
course :  many  a  vill^e  and  town,  many  a 
smiling  valley,  and  many  a  lilue  hill  that  mocks 
their  cheated  eyes  as  it  mingles  in  the  dis- 
tance with  the  clouds  around  its  head,  lies 
spread  before  their  sight.  They  wander 
among  the  crumbling  stones  of  that  name- 
less ruin,  and  people  its  walls  with  beings 
created  by  their  own  fancy,  or  glean,  from 
meagre  tradition,  a  tale  of  mystery  and  tears. 
And  the  setting  sun  falls  full  upon  Clavering's 
enthusiastic  countenance,  as  he  turns  with  a 
kindly  smile  to  relate  some  wild  romantic  legend. 
He  speaks,  pointing  to  the  lovely  sky 

■ — ^That  was  a  blessed  dream ! 

Mary  was  awoke  by  the  voice  of  her  bro- 
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ther,  who  wanted  to  make  some  memorandum 
in  his  pocket-book,  and  had  lost  his  pencil. 

"  I  will  lend  you  mine/*  said  Mary,  sadly ; 
''  and  we  can  look  for  it  when  the  carriage 
stops  at  the  inn.** 

"  Nonsense ;  you  know  I  can't  write  with 
those  tiresome  leaden  things :  they  break  every 
moment — I  want  my  own ;  it  is  a  patent  one, 
and  the  only  one  it  suits  me  to  write  with. 
You  are  so  provokingly  forgetful  as  to  where 
you  put  my  things." 

**  Here  it  is,"  said  Mar}',  as  she  suddenly 
perceived  it  glittering  in  the  folds  of  his  tra- 
veller's cloak ;  and  the  effort  to  speak  brought 
the  tears  to  her  eyes,  and  the  choking  sob  to 
her  throat. 

"  What  peevish  creatures  women  are,"  mut- 
tered Lionel  Dupr^,  as  he  threw  himself  back 
in  the  carriage. 
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And  Mary,  as  she  alao  leuied  back,  and 
turned  her  tearfiil  eyes  away,  claqted  hat 
]uuitli  and  thought,  "It  waa  a  dieaml — and 

we  are  parted — parted  for  ever ! " 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

I  IbtenM  to  thy  careleM  tones 

With  a  deep  and  fond  detpair, — 
As  though  the  voice  which  answer *d  thine 

Had  left  its  echo  there  ; 
I  look'd  into  thine  eager  eyes 

With  a  sad  and  swelling  heart, — 
Because  dark  eyes  had  gazed  on  thine 

Ere  we  were  doom'd  to  part ; 
Forgive  me  for  thine  own  mistake, — 
Alas  !    t  was  for  another  s  sake  ! 

The  first  person  Lionel  saw  in  his  first  attempt 
to  walk  down  the  esplanade  at  Nice,  was  Lady 
Clarice  Lyle. 

The  health  of  Lady  Louisa  was  the  real  and 
ostensible  cause  for  their  coming  abroad  ;  but 
doubtless  Lord  Altonby  had  his  own  reasons 
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for  fixing  their  departure  from  England  at  the 
same  time  as  Clavering's,  and  proposing  to  that 
gentleman  to  accompany  his  cousins  aa  far  as 
suited  their  different  destinations,  "in  order  that 
he  might  feel  less  lonely,  and  be  better  able 
to  keep  up  his  spirits." 

It  was  with  a  cold  and  haughty  how  that 
Lionel  passed  Lady  Clarice  the  first  day ;  and 
being,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  no  fa- 
vourite with  the  marquis,  he  was  not  pressed 
to  converse.  But  when,  day  aAer  day,  he  saw 
her  surrounded  by  idle  Englishmen  and  mous- 
tachioed foreigners,  the  star  and  the  goddess  of 
the  place ; — when  he  saw  those  eyes,  so  child- 
ishly bright  when  he  first  knew  her,  steal  fiir- 
tivcly  and  sadly  up  at  liim  as  he  passed,  and 
drop  again  as  she  listened  with  languid  impa- 
tience to  the  compliments  of  her  admirers;  — 
when  he  remarked  the  coldness  of  Lord  Alton- 
by,   and   the   surprise   of  the   more   favoured 
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guests  at  the  marqnis'i  table,  that  the  pale 
handsome  ycfung  Englishman  was  not  mcMw 
welcome  to  his  countryman, — then  the  mix* 
ture  of  vanity  and  passion,  of  jealousy  and  ten-> 
demess,  woke  in  Lionel's  heart.  ^ 

''  She  loves  me  stiU,**  thought  he.  ''  It  is 
in  my  power  to  remove  her  bom  that  swarm 
of  whispering  coxcombs  ;  to  brave  that  insolent 
old  fool;  to  baffle  the  absent  schemer  Cla- 
vering ;  to  prove  to  the  sneering  idieots  who 
surround  her,  that  I  can  be  what  I  tcilL'^ 

He  altered  his  mode  of  proceeding;  intro- 
duced his  sister  Mary  to  Lord  Altonby ; 
walked  and  rode  by  Clarice's  side,  and  their 
love-quarrel  was  only  remembered  with  a 
smile. 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  companionship  of  Mary, 
whose  interest  in  Clavering's  pursuits  had  made 
her  quite  capable  of  listening  to,  and  under- 
standing, the  disappointed  politician's  discourse, 
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the  Marquis  of  Altonby  could  not  bring  hini- 
■elf  to  be  fond  of  the  cold  and  sarcastic  Lionel ; 
and  the  latter,  impatient  at  an  aversion  which 
disturbed  bia  continual  enjoyment  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Clarice,  took  measures  with  that  young 
lady  by  which  he  could  see  her  uninterrupted 
and  alone. 

Young,  romantic,  and  desperately  in  love, 
Clarice,  who  had  seldom  consulted  any  guide 
but  her  own  inclinations,  was  easily  persuaded 
to  meet  Lionel,  while  she  was  supposed  to 
be  visiting  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend. 
Lady  Dorrington,  or  inventing  new  songs  to 
her  guitar  in  her  own  apartment.  The  go- 
verness was  infinitely  more  occupied  with  a 
young  German  baron,  (who  actually  wished 
to  marry  her!)  than  with  her  unmanageable 
charge ;  and  found  it  more  convenient  to  wink 
at  the  constant  attendance  of  Mr.  Lionel  Du- 
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pr^,  than  to  be  taunted  by  her  spoflt  pupil 
with  the  attentions  of  her  own  yotmg  lover. 

Meanwhile  Mary  was  not  without  her  share 
of  conquest  in  this  new  field.  She  was  a  great 
acquisition  (as  a  very  agreeable  Englishwoman 
must  be,)  in  a  town  like  Nice,  to  the  idle 
or  invalided  of  her  own  country ;  and  though 
the  foreigners  at  first  voted  her  un  pen  froide^ 
and  stood  rather  in  awe  of  her,  yet  a  very  short 
acquaintance  removed  the  prejudice. 

The  Greek  purity  of  her  features,  and  the 
repose  and  gentle  cordiality  of  her  manner, 
rose  in  a  successful  though  unintentional  rival- 
ry \\ith  the  dark  espieglc  eyes  and  vivacious 
manners  of  the  French  and  Italian  ladies ;  her 
style  of  singing,  her  way  of  speaking,  were 
pronounced  peculiar  and  charming ;  and  the 
women,  satisfied  that  she  did  not  wish  to  out- 
shine them,  cheerfuUy  allowed  her  beauty  and 
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ber  talents.  In  fiMrt,  thej  thought  it  did  not 
signify  a  stnw  whether  she  vna  handsome  and 
«ccooi[dished  or  no,  seeing  that  the  certainly 
did  not  intend  to  make  use  of  these  adraii- 
tages.  She  was  universal];  p(^ular ;  and  with 
no  one  more  than  with  Lady  Louisa  Lyle,  and 
the  old  Lady  Dwringtoo  whom  we  "have  alrea- 
dy mentioned  as  the  supposed  cause  of  Cla- 
rice's stolen  hours  of  absence. 

Lionel  was  proud  and  pleased  at  his  sister's 
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channmg  and  aeoompHaiied  Mist  Dapr£ ;  white 
it  gmr  to  be  a  finfaion  to  crowd  toimd  her 
hop,  and  her  pfesenoe  was  ptomited  bj  tlw 
hoateia  of  a  ftte,  as  aeeority  iat  a  pteasaat 
evenisig;  she  sighed  iar  die  days  when  taken 
as  a  Ikfdiur  from  the  Bigieys,  to  be  Mn.  Bol- 
ton's huasUe  companion,  W3Iiam  Chnrering 
walked  from  his  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
through  the  dark  crowded  Strand,  to  spend  an 
hour  by  her  side. 

But  of  Mary's  feelings  on  the  subject  no  one 
thought,  not  even  Lionel;  or  if  he  did,  it  was 
with  the  conviction  that  new  amusements,  new 
people,   a   new  place,    and   new   indulgences, 
would  soon  put  "all  that  d — d  nonsense**  out  of 
her  head.     On  him,  at  least,  the  sun  of  pros- 
perity shone.     A  moderately  rich  young  Eng- 
lishman in  our  rich  and  commercial  England, 
is  a  man  of  immense  wealth  abroad ;    and  as 
Lionel  paid  readily,  and  was   profuse  in   his 
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style  of  living,  he  passed  as  the  possessor  of 
boundless  riches.  His  extraordinary  beauty 
toO|  had  a  due  influence  with  the  fairer  sex, 
and  many  a  passionate  burst  of  teats  from  the 
vehement  and  jealous  Lady  Clarice,  many  a 
fond  reproach  and  earnest  prayer,  were  the 
disagreeable  result  of  tbe  very  (^eeable  glances 
which  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  from 
the  dark  eyes  of  the  easily-enamoured  inha- 
bitanU  of  Nice. 

Amongst  the  many  new  acquaintances  made 
by  Mary,  was  one  which  particularly  interested 
her;  Frederick  Atkins;  the  identical  gentleman 
who  was  reading  by  Ciaveriug's  side,  the  day 
they  changed  horses  with  the  English  berline. 
He  was  a  pleasing,  frank,  high-spirited  crea- 
ture, and  contrived  to  be  a  favourite  even  with 
Lionel,  who  piqued  liimself  on  not  forming 
friendships  with  nobodies,  and  who  could  not, 
by  dint  of  tbe  strictest  inquiries,  discover  more 
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about  liim,  tban  that  he  was  soiiiebodj-'s  natu- 
ral 9on ;  had  bceu  to  college  with  WUliam 
Clavering :  and  was  attach^  at  the  same  court 
with  his  brother  Henry,  at  tbe  time  the  latter 
died. 

Mary  liked  him,  Slie  was  not  indeed  at 
first  aware,  that  he  was  tbe  individual  who  bad 
aceompanied  Clavering  on  bis  journey,  for  her 
gaze  had  never  wandered  from  tbe  slumbering 
countenance  of  ber  lost  lover ;  but  she  thought 
him  pleasant.  He  belonged  to  tbe  same 
ichool  as  William  Clavering,  had  read  the 
same  books,  admired  the  same  passages,  held 
same  opinions;  and,  with  an  inferior  un- 
derstanding and  less  resolute  disposition,  had 
yet  something  of  Clavering's  nature  about  him. 
He  was  a  welcome  i-isitor,  and  a  favourite 
companion,  and  it  was  not  till  some  time  after 
their  acquamtjince  had  ripened  into  intimacy, 
that  she  became  aware  they  had  previously  met. 
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They  had  been  discoursiiig  of  the  plagiaiums 
of  which  MUton  ia  accuied  by  the  compilers  of 
his  poems,  &nd  a  chance  word,  (one  of  those 
knells  which  ring  up  so  many  thousand  associ- 
ations,) brought  back  to  Mary's  mind  some 
observations  of  William  Clavering's,  the.  day 
they  had  read  the  Comus  together.  That  day 
returned  with  its  visionary  happiness;  she 
heard  his  voice — she  saw  his  smile— she  re- 
membered  the  compliment  which  had  made  het 
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me  it  wjtf  impoflnUe.  Tom  were  in  a  eiiriage 
which  dumged  hantB  with  aaodiery  on  the 
road  from to f* 

''Tet,"  MidMaiy. 

**  Ah  !**  said  her  oompaaioo,  as  he  fixed  his 
ejBs  on  her  sad  and  qidet  conntenanee,  ^I 
thought  then,  that  let  me  meet  yov  when  and 
where  I  woold,  I  should  immediatelj  reeognixe 
you ;  but  you  have  baffled  me  till  this  moment, 
your  expression  is  in  general  so  cheerful,  to 
composed*  You  have  no  idea  what  a  melan- 
choly earnestness  there  was  in  your  face  that 
day ;  and  so  much  more  colour  in  your  cheeks 
I  do  not  think  you  even  saw  us,  you  were  in 
such  a  deep  study.  Do  you  remember  ih^ 
circumstance  ?** 

The  sudden  question  startled  Mary  r/ut  fA 
her  habitual  reserve  and  composure.  Her  rv> 
grew  moist  with  tears,  a  hectic  cnmum  fiwdard 
her  cheek,  and  as  she  looked  up  at  Frederidc 
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Atkins,  her  lips  parted  wit)i  a  quivering  and 
painful  smile.  The  "  si  Je  men  gouriens/"  of 
Clotelde  de  Surville,  had  not  more  poetry  in  it 
than  that  single  glance.  It  was  but  for  a 
moment;  the  excited  expreBsion  feded  from 
her  face,  and  left  her  pale,  quiet,  and  composed 
as  ever;  but  from  that  hour  a  change,  slight 
perhaps  and  involuntary,  but  perceptible  to 
her  new  friend,  crept  into  Mary's  manner.  Her 
eye  brightened  when  Frederick  Atkins  ap- 
peared ;  the  causeless  colour  came  and  went  in 
her  cheek,  at  some  unmeaning  phrase  or  casual 
observation  dropped  by  him.  If  he  watched 
her,  she  seemed  to  shrink  from  his  scrutiny ; 
and  yet  her  manner  was  one  which  encouraged 
him.  Her  gentle  welcome  had  a  familiar  ten- 
derness in  it  to  him,  which  was  given  to  none 
besides ;  and  she  would  turn  from  tlic  wittiest 
and  most  brilliant  of  a  brilliant  circle,  to  listen 
to  hia  most  common-place  remark.     Frederick 
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Atkins  was  no  coxcomb,  but  he  could  not 
resist  the  conviction  that  Mary  saw  and  re- 
turned a  partiality  which  with  him  became 
stronger  each  succeeding  day.  He  had  even 
caught  her  eyes  fixed  on  him  when  he  sud- 
denly turned,  and  had  heard  her  sigh  as  she 
withdrew  her  gaze.  (How  many  a  man  hat 
appropriated  to  himself,  a  sigh  given  to  the 
memory  of  another !) 

In  spite  of  all  proofs  of  a  return  on  Mary*8 
part,  the  declaration  of  attachment  which 
Frederick  Atkins  at  length  ventured  to  make, 
was  received  with  great  and  apparently  painful 
surprise.  No  longer  so  cool  and  collected  as 
in  younger  days:  her  nerves  shaken  by  per- 
petual struggles,  and  her  spirit  weakened  by 
concealed  and  enduring  sorrow;  Mary  only 
shook  her  head  faintly,  and  burst  into  tears, 
when  her  new  lover  made  an  eager  offer  of  hi« 
heart  and  hand;   but  when  he  proceeded  to 
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»Tmi^  s  3UI  spssmaoam,  aad  iafonDed  ker 
txc  US  va^  L^Ri  A^ai^V}  nunnl  sod,  and 
SNT  ii»  ^lae-'^  -ni  «*f  oiddnl  to  a  good  fur- 
aat: — tLu  Ia^J  Oktc3iiz,  durii^  her  life- 
^BK.  ■wi^a.  LcR  JLswIr'  had  do  otber  child, 

TSITed  X^  =  tZ  EV9pf«»   U   OOe  of  hcT  OWn 

KiK.  "■-  tTc:a«9t^  her  h^ifbaiul  to  allow  him 
i:  ':x  ■^  ^.icKa:::  compatiioa  of  the  young 
*r!ii-^rjjr* : — wife  »ii  the  sensidreness  pc- 
^  bf  dveit  npoa  ibe  advan- 
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*'  As  the  dearest  of  brodieti :  and  sadi  he 
always  was  to  me«** 

*'  Then  for  hu  sake,  faigire  me!  I  have  not 
willingly  deceived  you — ^I  hare  not  knowingfy 
led  you  on  step  by  step  to  tfak  roniPMinn — I 
have  been  a  blind  and  selfish,  hot  not  an  in- 
tentional cause  of  vexation  to  yon.    I  haire 
welcomed  you  as  his  friend — ^I  have  lofved  you 
as  his  companion ; — we  were  engaged — a  miser- 
able accident  broke  it  off — my  brother  hated 
him — and  1  believed  I  was  doing  my  duty  to 
my   lost  father^  in   abiding   by  the   child   his 
dying  lips  left  to  my  care.     But  though  1  may 
never  see  his  fiace  again,  1  am  still  his,  heart 
and  soul  for  ever.    Do  not  hate  me !  it  has  been 
a  comfort  to  me  to  see  you  day  by  day — and  if 
I  have  misled  you — pity  and  forgive  me  I " 

In  all  the  sudden  and  bitter  disappointment 
of  the  moment,  Frederick  Atkins  retained  his 
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generosity  of  feeling:  he  soothed  and  com- 
forted his  weeping  companion:  besought  her 
to  consider  hini  as  a  friend— a  brother; — to  for- 
get what  liad  pa^ed  hetween  them,  and  to 
believe  in  his  unchanging  esteem  and  regard; 
he  comprcliended  instinctively,  how  powerful 
the  feeling  must  liave  been,  which  forced  from 
one  so  proud  and  so  reserved,  Uiat  passionate 
confession  and  appeal;  he  felt  fur  the  bowed 
and  broken  spirit,  wliich  permitted  her  woman's 
tongue  to  tell  the  tale ;  and  he  was  eager  in  his 
endeavour  to  prove  to  her  that  he  alone  was 
to  blame  in  having  misunderstood  her  motives. 
Mary  smiled  mounifully  on  him  through  hor 
tears.  "  And  now,"  said  she,  in  a  faltering 
voice,  "  one  word  more,  and  I  have  done ;  1 
have  said  to  you  what  1  never  thought  to  say 
to  human  being;  I  fear  far  more  than  death 
any  open  quarrel  between  my  brother,  and  Wil- 
liam Clavering — do  not  let  the  words  uttered  in 
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my  agony,  find  their  way  to  kirn — clo  not  repeat 
what  has  been  wrung  from  me  this  day.  I  am 
changed,  and  weak,  and  foolisli,  or  it  could  not 
have  happened — you  promise  me?" 

"  I  do  promise  !"  and  Mary  was  left  alone. 

The  vexation  and  anxiety  caused  by  this 
event,  was  apeedily  swallowed  up  in  one  of 
more  importance.  At  the  be^nning  of  the 
carnival,  Lionel  Dupr^  had  given  a  masqued 
ball,  with  superb  illuminations,  to  which  all  in 
the  dull  town  of  Nice,  who  were  capable  of  c-ii- 
joying  so  fatiguing  a  gaiety,  were  invited.  Lord 
Altonby  and  his  daughters  were  there  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  success  of  the  f&te 
was  such,  that  a  repetition  of  it  was  enforced 
by  a  hundred  nimble  tongues  and  eloquent 
billets.  While  Lionel  yet  hesitated,  during  an 
animated  discussion  which  took  place  in  Lord 
Altonby's  drawing-room,  Lady  Clarice  stole 
towards  him,  and  bending  till  her  coral   lijis 
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almost  toocted  his  ear,  she  whispered  one  long 
hesitating  sentence.  The  colour  went  and  came 
on  Lionel's  cheek,  and  he  consented  to  fix  a 
day  for  a  (He  yet  more  magnificent  than  tlie 
preceding. 

That  day  arrived,  and  fully  justified  the  most 
ardent  expectations.  Lady  Clarice  Lyle  was 
attired  as  Psyche,  and  as  her  father  very  justly 
remarked,  was  a  vision  of  beauty,  "  such  as  the 
prime  minister  of  any  country  might  be  proud 
to  call  his  own."  She  was  the  star  and  idol  of 
the  ball,  and  her  name  was  inscribed  in  email 
green  lamps,  over  a  portico  wreathed  with 
myrtle  and  tuberoses.  The  music  fioated 
merrily  from  tbe  dancing-room  to  the  terrace, 
and  light  laughing  voices  were  heard  from  time 
to  time,  between  its  pauses.  Maiy  Duprfe, 
Frederick  Atkins,  and  Lady  Louisa  Lyle,  (who 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  strong  to  indulge  in  the 
2  of  dancing),  sate  together,  quiet  spec- 
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tators  of  the  scene.  Presently  the  beautiful 
Psyche,  breathless  and  flushed  with  inccsiant 
waltzing,  came  towards  them;  she  pmsfd  her 
arm  round  her  sister's  neck,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  silently  gazing  at  the  moring  crowd* 
Are  you  tired,  Clarice  ?  *'  said  Lady  IxMiisa* 
No— yes." 

The  dispirited  tone  in  which  she  spoke, 
struck  her  companions.  Mary  looked  up,  and 
saw  that  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  Ap- 
parently her  sister  made  the  same  remark,  for 
in  another  moment  she  said  anxiously,  **  Has 
any  thing  vexed  you,  dearest  ?  " 

**  No,  nothing  has  vexed  me ;"  answered  she 
hurriedly,  and  she  passed  her  hand  across  her 
eyes.  "  A  beautiful  night — a  happy  night — is 
it  not  ?  but  I  am  a  little  tired :  my  wings 
ache,''  added  she  laughing.  She  sate  down  as 
she  spoke,  and  leaned  her  head  for  a  moment 
upon  her  sister's  shoulder.      **  Give   me  your 
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bouquet,  Lisa,  it  is  fresher  than  mine,"  mur- 
mured she. 

"Certainly,  here  it  is." 

"  And  here  la  mine  for  you,"  said  Clarice 
jumping  up,  "  mind  you  keep  it  till  you  see 
me  again ;  I  am  going  to  dance  now ;"  and  in 
a  few  minutes,  they  saw  her  whirling  through 
the  giddy  waltz,  as  light  and  as  lovely  as  the 
spirit  she  was  attired  to  represent. 

The  evening  wore  away ;  the  guests  depart- 
ed; the  hitherto  crowded  rooms  were  thinly 
peopled  with  scattered  dancers.  "  I  am  tired 
to  death,"  said  Lady  Louisa  Lyle,  "  I  wonder 
ray  fatlier  and  Clarice  do  not  appear." 

Lord  Altonhy  carae  as  she  concluded  her 
s^tence ;  he  looked  puzzled  and  displeased ; 
"  I  cannot  find  your  sister  anywhere,"  said  he, 
"  I  really  must  beg  that  this  may  not  occw 
again;  she  is  nearly  seventeen,  and  much  too  old 
tQ  glay  at  li^de  and  s^ck,  like  a  romping  child." 
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A  vain  search  was  made ;  the  master  of  the 
house  was  also  missing,  and  the  truth  became 
clear — ^Lionel  had  eloped  with  Lady  Clarice, 
as  the  shortest  way  of  securing  the  very  doubt- 
ful consent  of  her  fieither ! 

That  father's  distress  was  bitter,  was  vehe- 
ment; and  in  the  expressions  he  made  use  of, — 
in  the  utter  confusion  of  his  lore  for  his  child, 
and  his  political  schemes  for  his  beautiful 
daughter; — in  his  appeals  to  Heaven,  and  his 
allusions  to  such  of  his  fiiends  as  were  expected 
shortly  to  be  in  power ; — in  his  frantic  declara- 
tion of  pursuing  the  young  deserters,  and  his 
lament  over  the  uselessness  of  the  pains  he  had 
taken  \vith  Clavering, — there  was  something  so 
ludicrous,  that  it  would  have  called  up  a  smile, 
but  that  the  bystanders  remembered  that  it 
was  a  father  who  mourned  for  his  child. 

On  Mary  he  poured  out  the  whole  fury  of 
his  soul.     In  vain  she  protested  her  ignorance ; 
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in  vain  ahe  endeavoured  to  lootbe  liim,  and 
assnred  him  of  her  lympathy  with  bitter  tears: 
in  vain  she  endeavoured  to  Btem  the  corses 
which  were  heaped  on  her  brother.  Lord  Al- 
tonby  could  not  believe  that  all  had  been 
planned  and  executed  without  accomplices: 
nnd  when  the  weeph^  Lady  Louiia  stretched 
out  her  hand  and  murmured,  "  /  believe  you," 
he  rudely  dragged  her  away. 

There  was  silence  ;  the  li^ts  went  out  one 
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She  oncofeied  her  fi^emd  looked  iqft.  Fie- 
Atkias  w«8  ifMMKng  near,  kuung 
agdnst  the  piUin  of  the  doomaj. 

'< Praj go  to  rest  now/  said  he,  "if  h  k 
only  to  nenre  yourself  for  to-mooow.  Thay 
must  haTO  left  leltan  or  inrissagiis  with  soHie 
one,  and  anij  widi  to  gain  delay.  See,  I  hsnre 
summoned  your  maid. — ^Yoo  will  go  to  rest, 
will  you  not  ?  " 

And  Mary  wrung  his  hand,  and  left  him. 

Lord  Altonby  sent  messengers  to  Rcmie,  to 
Florence,  to  Naples.  He  described  his  daugh- 
ter's beauty,  her  peniliar  costume :  he  applied 
to  the  police :  he  offered  enormous  rewards ; 
but   in  yain. 

Lady  Clarice  had  gratified  at  onoe  her  nas- 
sion  for  Lionel,  and  her  passion  for  disguises ; 
her  love  for  a  stranger,  and  her  love  for  doing 
something  strange ;  had  baffled  pursuit  by  a 
girl*s  mad  fiamcy,  more  completely  than   skiU 
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or  thought  could  have  done,  and  in  the  dress 
of  a  peasant-boy,  (her  very  liair  matching  the 
short  auburn  cuils  of  her  lover,  who  was  si- 
niiJarly  attired,)  they  had  sailed  direct  for 
Sicily '. 

In  the  bouquet  given  during  the  ball  by 
Clarice  to  her  sister,  were  a  few  hurried  lines, 
imploring  her  to  procure  pardon  for  the  step 
she  was  about  to  take,  and  to  persuade  her 
father  to  receive  Lionel  as  a  son-in-law,  with 
some  passionate  expressions  of  afiectioii  for 
the  sister  she  was  forsaking.  A  P.S.  had  been 
added,  in  which  she  said,  she  reproached  her- 
self when  she  thought  of  Mary  Dupr^ ;  and 
begged  "  dear  Louisa,"  to  ask  "  dear  Lady  Dor- 
rington,"  for  "  poor  Clarice's"  sake,  to  invite 
Mary  to  her  house  till  she  should  write  again. 

Lionel  had  not  apparently  reflected  on  the 
utterly  unprotected  situation  in  which  he  had 
left  Ms  sister  Mary,     Neither  line  nor  letter 
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could  be  found  from  him ;  only  a  formal  note 
from  the  bankers'  mformed  ber  that  for  the 
present  her  signature  to  the  circular  bills  was 
to  be  taken  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Dupr£*s^  by  that 
gentleman's  orders. 

Lady  Dorrington,  who  was  a  tat,  kind, 
highly-rouged  old  lady,  who  played  whist  and 
ecartc  in  a  scarlet  turban  and  flaxen  wig  every 
night,  did  immediately  what  poor  Clarice  had 
so  unceremoniously  requested. 

Mar^'  discharged  most  of  her  brother's  ser- 
vants,— had  the  house  shut  up, — and,  for  want 
of  a  better  alternative,  accepted  the  offered 
protection,  with  many  thanks  for  a  stranger's 
kindness  and  consideration. 

Her  heart  softened  towards  Lady  Clarice, 
when  she  found,  that  such  as  it  was,  this  little 
scheme  had  been  her  thought.  And  the  doubt- 
ful feelings  respecting  her  brother,  which  Mary 
never  confessed   even    to   herself,   might   have 
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hten  gB,e8Bed  nt^  could  aooy  one  iuuve  ovd^ 
heard  her  solemn  ejaeubtion  ui  finrour  of  Us 
btide:  ''God  grant,  poor  little  creaHuei  that 
your  rash  attempt  to  work  out  your  own  hap- 
piness may  answer!** 
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1  would  be  at  the  worst ; — worst  is  my  port, 
My  harbour,  and  my  ultimate  repose. 

Milton. 


After  a  while,  Mary  received  a  long  affec- 
tionate and  explanatory  letter  from  her  bro- 
ther, with  a  few  lines  added  by  Clarice,  hoping 
that  her  future  home  with  them  would  be  too 
liappy,  to  allow  of  her  regretting  or  resenting 
her  brother's  sudden  disappearance. 
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They  declared  their  intention  of  lemaining 
in  Sicily,  till  Lord  Altonby  should  .either  £»» 
give  the  young  couple,  or  himself  depart  firom- 
Nice, 

The  latter  event  soon  took  place,  and  Mary 
received  with  a  tearful  welcome  the  ruQawaj 
bride  and  her  husband. 

Clarice  persisted  that  her  &ther  could  not 
live  without  her,  and  would  soon  send  for  her 
home ;  and  Lionel,  satisfied  with  being  in  the 
first  intoxication  of  a  real  passion,  and  feeling 
also  that  he  was  a  much  greater  man  at  Nice 
than  in  London,  resolved  to  await  the  expected 
siunmons  from  his  wife's  family  where  he  was. 

And  thus  two  years  rolled  away,  the  mes- 
sage of  forgiveness  coming  much  more  slowly 
than  could  have  been  anticipated  by  Lady 
Clarice,  who  knew  not  how  much  of  policy 
and  politics  mingled  with  her  father's  evident 
affection  and  admiration  for  her. 
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In  Lady  Louisa  Lyle*8  letters  to  her  sister, 
which  were  frequent  and  kind^  many  grieving 
allusions  were  made  to  the  determined  silence 
preserved  by  the  marquis  on  this  subject,  and 
she  added  that  even  Clavering's  entreaties  were 
of  no  avail,  though  he  took  advantage  of  his 
knowledge  of  her  iather*s  weak  point,  to  praise 
very  highly  Mr.  Dupre's  talents,  and  to  assure 
liim  that  eventually  he  would  be  a  distin- 
guished man. 

Clavering  was  mentioned  in  all  these  letters, 
and  Lady  Clarice  used  to  read  them  aloud  to 
Mary,  still  preserving  the  habit  of  crouching 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  person  she  was  endea- 
vouring to  entertain. 

His   pursuits,  his  abode,   his   anxieties  and 
his  successes  were  tlms  faitlifully,  though  un- 
intentionally, for\varded  to  Marj'.     And  when 
his  father's  death  left  him  almost  alone  in  t 
world,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  her  to  hear 
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the  new  Lord  Clavering  lived  almost  entirely 
with  his  uncle,  Lord  Altonby,  and  thus  ob- 
tained a  little  quiet  society,  and  the  shndow 
of  a  home,  to  prevent  his  feeling  entirely  alone. 

Nor  was  it  possible  at  such  a  moment  that 
Mary's  thoughts  should  not  revert  with  re- 
newed bitterness  to  the  circumstances  which 
hnd  divided  them.  It  is  e\ei  a  grinding  and 
a  wearing  sorrow  to  be  forced  to  live  sepnrated 
from  what  we  love  best,  e\'en  when  we  know 
that  they  are  happy,  and  in  good  health.  But 
to  feel  that  they  are  in  sorrow,  and  we  may 
not  comfort  them  ;  in  sickness,  and  we  cannot 
be  near  them ;  in  anxiety  and  we  cannot  share 
it  with  them :  —  (Aw  is  a  sorrow  which  is  i 
endurable. 

The  hour  ol'  supposed  mirth,  when   i 
amuse,  others  interest,  and  others  occupy  them, 
may  excite  a  vague  jealousy,  which  we  struggle 
against    as    unworthy   of  our    better    natu|| 
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but  the  hour  of  imagined  loneliness,  when 
fancy  shows  us  that  sad  brow  gazing  into  the 
cheerless  fire  of  a  solitary  hearth,  or  bending 
listlessly  over  the  uncompanioned  task  of  stu- 
dying a  favourite  author; — the  hour  of  sick- 
ness and  danger,  when  we  see  as  in  a  painful 
vision,  the  parched  lip  cooled  by  a  draught 
from  another's  hand — the  feverish  eye  lifted 
to  another's  face — the  languid  head,  lifted  by 
another's  care; — these  are  the  hours  which 
madden  and  wring  our  hearts,  which  teach  us 
vrild  and  impossible  plans  for  uniting  our  des- 
tinies to  those  we  love — which  throw  a  false 
light  and  shade  over  human  objects,  reversing 
and  magnifying  their  order  and  importance ; — 
these  are  the  hours  in  which  we  act  that,  which 
we  live  to  repent,  or  die  to  expiate. 

And  even  Mary,  whose  regulated  feelings 
had  been  chastened  by  a  life  of  continued  trial, 
whose  sobered  imagination  calmly  reflected  the 


images  from  without ;  even  she,  when  she  had 
stolen  from  the  home  where  her  presence  was 
no  longer  so  incessantly  required,  to  a  lonely 
spot  by  the  sea,  where  slie  might  muse  without 
interruption,  forgot  for  a  time  the  real  in  the 
uieal.  Bending  her  vacant  eyes  on  the  liluc 
waves  that  rippled  to  the  shorcj  she  would 
image  to  herself  words  and  looks,  long  ago 
forgotten  perhaps  even  by  hjni  v/ho  so  occu- 
pied her  thoughts,  (for  wlien  did  man  ever 
recal  a  dream  of  love  with  woman's  memtwy  ?) 
She  wrote  his  name  and  threw  it  on  the 
waters,  as  if  imagining  that  a  floating  message 
could  be  borne  to  that  distant  land  ;  and  when 
the  breeze  which  had  scarcely  force  to  curl 
the  tiny  waves,  returned  the  fluttering  and 
unmoistened  paper,  her  heart  sank,  as  if  at  an 
evil  omen.  She.  who  in  stronger  and  happier 
days,  had  so  scorned — no,  not  scorned,  she 
was  too  gentle  for  the   feeling — but   had  :i 
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wondered  at,  the  same  ipecaes  cf  fioBr 
bowed  an  unwOliDg  dave  to  dke 
citement  of  hopdev  piwif  Her 
heart  flew  back  to  Eogtaad  aad  to 
¥dth  feverish  lotting,  aad  it  aujmd  to 
that  it  was  for  their  hour  of  mrrtiag  tkat 
lived.  No  definite  view — no  plan  of 
no  vision  of  sharing  his  home,  mingled  with 
that  strong  desire ;  she  was  too  wretched  to 
make  a  future.  To  see  his  face  —  to  hear  his 
voice — to  weep  by  his  side  —  and  then  —  what 
then?  she  knew  not,  cared  not — after  that 
visionary  meeting  all  was  blank  —  to  kneel  by 
his  side  and  die  ! 

Meanwhile,  the  married  existence  of  the 
young  and  lovely  Lady  Clarice  was  not  without 
storms.  After  the  first  flush  of  romance  and 
passion  had  subsided,  Lionel  shewed  the  same 
selfishness  and  occasional  forgetfulness  towards 
his  wife,  that  he  had  ever  done  to  all  who  sur- 


rounded  him.  He  became  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction, and  eaeily  roused  to  anger;  sneers 
and  harsh  words  were  spoken,  which  once 
uttered  are  often  repeated,  and  involuntarily 
remembered  even  through  hours  of  tenderness; 
with  an  unequal  and  arbitrary  exertion  of 
authority,  he  indulged  her  wildest  whims, 
when  he  himself  was  in  the  mood  to  endure 
them,  and  repressed  at  other  times  her  most 
liarmless  wishes ;  and  the  result  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  that  Clarice  grew  even  more 
unreasonable  and  ungovernable  than  formerly ; 
and  that  disputes  the  most  childish,  in  which 
neither  would  give  way,  ended,  on  his  part,  by 
a  cold  and  bitter  sneer,  and  on  hers,  by  a  frenzy 
of  delirious  passion.  Clarice's  riolence  was 
heightened  by  a  continual  and  persevering 
jealousy ;  accustomed  to  be  as  much  an  only 
child  as  if  she  had  never  had  a  sister, 
thought  a  miracle  of  beauty   and  talent, 
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every  word  noted  and  set  down  in  tbe  memory 
of  those  around  her,  the  exacted  tbe  most  in- 
cessant and  imwearied  attention,  which  Lionel 
was  not  ahi?8ys  disposed  to  {wy.  .  He  had 
baffled  his  rival — he  had  braved  his  superior — 
he  had  won  the  object  of  his  love — and  his 
thoughts  now  reverted  to  himseUl 

This  all-pervading  feeling  Clarice 
She  had  talent,  but  it  was  of  that 
sort  which  consists  in  a  vivid  Cuict  ssd 
quickness  of  comprehensic>n,  or  povfrT  td  srsr- 
ing  rapidly  wh^t  others  would  take  tJM^  UMts^jt 
to  explain  ;  what  was  unexpbdijcd  the  sarv  m/. 
at  all.    With  a  great  deal  o£  inwyinariop^  «jhe 
had  no  observation  whatever:  and  her  vanstv 
increased    her    blindness    on    certain    pwiU. 
For  instance,  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  staj^v 
Lioners  disposition  to  othert,     Sli^t  r/r  ne^r- 
lect  to  herself  she  saw  and  felt  immediat^srlv, 
and  resented  it  bitterly :  but  neglect  shewn  ti> 
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rice  really  adored  Lionel,  and  Lionel  liked  his 
wife,  evcB  now,  better  than  any  thing,  even 
his  sister  Mary.  She  had  also  a  power  over 
him,  stronger  than  affection  in  the  heart  of  a 
selfisb  man — she  amused  him;  he  could  not 
have  lived  a  day  without  being  gazed  at  by 
those  strange,  wild,  intelligent  eyes ;  listening 
to  that  rapid  enumeration  of  odd  fancies  and 
romantic  dreams ;  and  watching  tlie  restless 
eagerness  of  her  graceful  movements.  All  that 
excitability  of  mind  and  manner  which  Claver- 
ing  saw  with  regret  and  disapprobation,  had  a 
charm  for  Lionel ;  it  amused  him  to  watch  and 
guess  her,  as  it  might  have  amused  him  to 
watch  the  habits  and  instincts  of  some  playful 
and  beautiful  animal.  He  never  checked  her, 
except  when  she  bored  him ;  he  never  advised 
her  to  he  quiet,  except  when  be  himself  was 
weary ;  he  would  have  stared  in  surprise,  could 
Clavering  have  communicated  to  him  his  doubts 
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him  to  make.  Such  women,  in  romances,  break 
their  hearts  and  die ;  such  women,  in  real  life, 
destroy  the  destinies  of  others,  and  live.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  ruin  of  heart  and  dispo- 
sition in  one  who  from  the  beginning,  was  less 
fitted  for  a  wife  than  a  mistress,  was  more  rapid 
and  certain  under  the  no-care  of  Lionel,  than  it 
could  have  been  under  the  firmly  indulgent 
guardianship  of  Clavering. 

Nor  was  Mary's  natural  good  sense,  or  her 
acquired  opinions,  of  service  in  the  present  in- 
stance. Unaccustomed  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
a  young  female  companion,  naturally  indulgent, 
and  consciovis  that  her  own  girlhood  had  been 
prematurely  saddened  into  thoughtfulness,  she 
allowed  the  charm  of  a  new  affection  to  steal 
over  her  heart,  excusing  all  of  which  she  was 
forced  to  disapprove,  by  the  thought  of  the 
extreme  youth  of  the  offender,  and  involun- 
tarily perhaps  yielding  to  the  fascination  of  the 
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such  a  man  could  suddenly  alter.     It  was  not 
all  fondness  and  fear  for  the  fragile  girl  who 
was  to  be  his  child's  mother;  nor  was  it  the 
deep  and  planning  tenderness  of  a  young  father^ 
for  his  expected  son.     Lionel  had  already  been  a 
father :  the  father  of  Annie  Morrison's  lost  baby, 
Frank;  and  we  have  seen  that  he  cared  little 
for  the  existence  of  that  pledge  of  early  love 
and  selfish  treachery.     But  with  Lady  Clarice's 
infant  came  other  dreams. — Moreton  Park  be- 
came  an  hereditary  possession.     His  connexion 
with  the  great  and  noble  £unilies  of  Altonby 
and   Claveringy  seemed  more   certain  and  ac- 
knowledged.       The    obscure    merchant's    son 
claimed  good  blood  in  his  mother's  rights  and 
his  name  was  to  be  a  known  name  in  England. 
Lord  Altonby  might  still  persist  in  refusing 
to  forgive  his  daughter^  but  she  was  not  the 
less  the  mother  of  a  marquis's  grand-child — 
of  an  earl's  grand-nephew.     Lionel  triumphed 
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and  joy.      Lady  Louisa's   letter  was  a  very 
hurried  one. 


''Cojne  home,  my  own  sweet  sister;  come 
home,  Clarice;  if  you  can  read  the  Uotted 
words,  through  my  tears  of  joy,  come  home ! 
Strange  things  have  happened  and  joyful ;  the 
gladdest  of  all  is  the  thought  that  I  shall  see 
your  dear  bright  face  again.  But  I  must  tell 
you,  as  connectedly  as  I  can,  what  has  occurred. 
Yesterday,  at  dinner,  Clavering  was  particularly 
sad :  it  was  the  anniversary  of  his  brother 
Henrj^s  birth-day,  and  he  scarcely  spoke  a 
word ;  at  last  my  father  said,  *  Come,  William, 
this  will  never  do ;  finish  your  glass,  and  we 
will  go  to  the  drawing-room  and  Lisa  shall 
play  the  harp  to  cheer  you.' — (I  have  practised 
the  harp  a  great  deal  since  I  grew  strong  and 
well.) — For  a  minute  or  two  Clavering  did  not 
answer,  and  then  he  sighed  (oh !  such  a  heavy 
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luiy  marriage  but  yours,  bright  and  beautiful 
sister;  but  when  it  w<u  told  me,  I  was  so 
wildly  happy  that  I  felt  I  must  have  loved  him 
all  along. 

"  I  was  very  much  frightened,  and  wished  to 
put  off  seeing  Clavering  till  the  next  morning ; 
but  my  father  took  me  down  stairs  with  him, 
and  William  rose  as  I  came  in,  and  took  my 
hand  in  a   kind   quiet  way,  and  said  with   a 
smile,  *  I  hope  you  have  said  yes,*     I  scarcely 
remember    what   I    answered,    but    I    know    I 
thanked  him  for  thinking  of  me,  and  said  a 
number  of  things  you  would  have  thought  too 
humble  and  silly,  Clarice,  for  a  woman ;  but 
you  had  more  right  to  be  proud  than  I.     Then 
he  sate  down  by  me,  and  said  a  great   many 
encouraging  things  about  my  disposition,  and 
the  comfort  I   should  be  to  him,  and  that  he 
would  show  me    that   he   knew  how  to   value 
a   home.       He    must    have    thought   me   very 
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foolish,  for  I  could  not  help  crying,  and  I  could 
not  speak ;  hut  it  was  a  great  happiness  to  ait 
b}*  him,  holding  his  hand,  and  s^ttliiig  our 
future  plans. — {Ours;  oht  Clarice,  think  of 
poor  me,  living  to  be  Clavcring's  wife!)— 
Though  even  then,  he  seemed  sad  and  ab- 
stracted— I  felt  almost  sure  at  one  time  that 
he  forgot  I  was  by  him,  and  he  atarted  so 
vihtR  I  spoke,  and  aaid,  '  I  beg  your  pardon," 
in  such  a  cold  strange  voice. — Oh !  I  hope  he 
loves  me!  If  he  did  not  indeed,  why  should 
he  wisli  to  marry  me  ? — but  when  I  think  how 
clever  and  perfect  be  is  [  all  this  seems  a  happy 
dream ;  however  since  it  has  been  told  to  the 
few  (riends  I  have  seen,  I  find  it  is  no  surprise 
to  any  one  but  me." 

"  Old  Lady  Latimer  laughed,  and  said  1 
must  be  very  simple  not  to  have  seen  that  my 
fat]ier  always  meant  him  for  one  of  us,  ttnd  tlmt 
people    expected    nothing  else,   living  as   we 
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have  done  lately  so  much  together;  and  Cla* 
vering  having  no  one  to  gladden  him  but  our- 
selves. I  never  liked  old  Ladj  Latimer,  she 
always  takes  such  a  cold  haith  view  of  things ; 
and  even  if  my  dear  father  did  wish  Clavering 
to  marry  me,  he  could  not  oblige  him  to  do  it 
unless  it  suited  him,  and  I  hope  he  will  never 
have  cause  to  repent  making  me  his  wife.  It 
will  be  such  happiness  to  me,  to  see  him  smile 
again!  I  never  saw  any  smile  like  his — so 
noble  and  proud,  and  yet  so  full  of  kindliness. 

"  How  selfishly  I  have  written!  How  I 
have  run  on  talking  of  my  own  happiness  and 
forgetting  yours ! 

''  The  moment  it  was  all  settled,  my  &ther 
told  me  that  I  mi^t  write  to  you,  and  tell 
you  he  forgave  every  thing;  and  wished  you 
to  return.  He  will  not  consent  to  delay  the 
wedding,  because  he  imagines  that,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Dupr6  may  not  choose  immediately  to  re- 
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turn ;  but  he  will  meet  you  at  Paris,  as  ! 
as  he  recci^-es  news  of  your  coming  over;  and 
then  I  hope  you  will  come  to  Clavering  Pai 
to  your  ever  afTectionate  sister, 

"  Louisa," 


Lord  Altonby'a  letter  v 


"  My  dear  Clarice, 

"  You  were,  as  you  well  know,  my  favoui 
ite  child,  till  you  chose  to  unite  yourself  with  | 
young  man  without  rank  or  family,  and  total 
destitute  of  any  weight  or  InBueuce  whatevei 
You  have   deeply   grieved,  and   unexpectedM 
disappointed  me ;  but  at  this  moment  of  su« 
cess,  when  your  excellent  sister  is   about   ta  i 
unite  herself  with  a  man,  who,  I  doubt  not, 
will  eventually  be  the  leader  of  the  Whig  parly, 
as  he  is  already  its  ornament  and  support,  I 
cannot  resist  her  entreaties  to  recal  you  to  yoqj 
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home.  Trusting  that  you  wfll  return  in  good 
health,  and  that  your  husband  will  endeavour 
to  distinguish  himself,  which  Clavering  tells  me 
is  very  possible, 

"  I  remain,  your  affectionate, 

"  Though  mortified  father, 

"  Altonby." 


It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  vivacious 
Lady  Clarice  read  these  letters  uninterruptedly, 
as  they  are  here  set  down.  A  thousand  ex- 
clamations of  wonder,  of  triumph,  and  of  de- 
light, broke  every  sentence,  and  closed  al^nost 
every  paragraph.  As  her  task  was  completed, 
she  clasped  her  hands  and  said,  **  Well  I  am  so 
glad  Lisa  is  to  be  married !  I  always  thought 
she  would  be  an  old  maid  ;  though  she  is  very 
pretty,  with  a  pale  prettiness ;"  and  Clarice 
stole  a  glance  in  an  opposite  mirror,  at  Iier 
own   beaming  and  glowing  face.     **  Somehow, 
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1  had  never  thought  of  her  marrjnng ;  but  I 
-sin  delighted  it  is  to  bo.  I  could  not  bear 
to  be  an  old  maid  myself.  An  old  maid  is 
always  neglected  and  overlooked,  she  is  always 
made  of  use  to  everj  body,  and  yet  she  is 
nobody's jfrK  object, — I  could  not  bear  that!" 

Mary  had  heard  all,  she  had  drank  in  every 
syllable,  she  had  felt  all  the  bitterness  of  the 
sudden  blow,  and  received  all  the  consolation 
whidi  could  be  afforded,  by  the  sentence  iu 
Lady  Louisa's  letter  which  alluded  to  C'laver- 
ing's  sadness  and  abstraction,  even  when  ar- 
ranging his  marriage;  and  by  the  conviction 
that  Lord  Altonby  had,  probably,  taken  ad- 
vantage of  his  daughter's  tears,  on  the  occa- 
sion referred  to,  to  work  upon  his  nephew's 
feelings,  and  persuade  him  the  beat  cure  for 
his  depressed  spirits,  would  he  the  presence 
of  a  young  and  affectionate  wife.  But  what 
could  that  avail  to  comfort   her? 
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She  shrank  away,  she  dared  not  weep ;  she 
prisoned  back  the  hot  tears  under  her  burning 
eyelids ;  she  turned  away  her  pale  and  haggard 
cheek,  that  her  companions  might  not  witness 
her  emotion.  She  trembled  lest  Clarice  should 
wonder,  lest  Lionel  should  reproach  himself  for 
her  sake.  Alas !  poor  Mary ;  the  painful  effort 
was  needlessly  made ;  in  the  excitement  of  the 
hour  she  was  forgotten.  Clarice  dreamed  of 
her  liome,  her  father,  and  her  sister.  Lionel, 
in  fancy,  stood  on  his  own  estate,  lighting  bon- 
fires for  the  birth  of  his  infSant  heir.  Neither 
of  her  companions  heeded  her  faint  and  lieavy 
step  as  she  crept  from  the  room  to  weep  in  soli- 
tude; neither  of  them  chided  her  silence,  or 
entreated  her  to  stay.  She  had  no  share  in  the 
schemes  of  lier  brother,  or  the  glad  expectations 
of  his  bride ;  she  was  to  be  alone  in  England  as 
she  had  been  at  Nice  ;  her  youth  was  fleeting  by, 
and  she  was  no  longer  any  ones  first  object. 


CHAPTER  XIII.. 


Why  shouldst  thou  weep J  why  struggle.'  wh}- o 
Why  evermore  gaie  forward  or  look  back  ' 
Tia  all  determined  for  lliee,  all  actmnged. 
Ere  those  dim  ej'c*  were  open'd  to  the  light  ;— 
It  is  thy  fate,  weak  heart,  it  u  (hj /ale  ' 


When  Lady  Clarict-  Dupri  aj-rived  in 
land,  lier  sister  and  Lord  Clavering  wci 
sent,  the  latter  having  taken  the  opport 
of  hb  marriage  to  visit  his  Irish  estates. 

"rtieir  meeting  was  therefore  deferred 
while ;    and   while   tlie 


e   impatient  Cluu 
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sentedy  regretted^  and  reproached  in  a  breath, 
this  unintentional  slight,  Mary  rejoiced  that 
time  was  allowed  her  to  think  of  the  lover 
of  her  youth  as  the  husband  of  another,  be- 
fore she  was  perhaps  compelled  to  see  him. 
She  began  to  dread  meeting  him  again,  as 
much  as  she  formerly  desired  it;  and  from 
time  to  time  a  vague  and  desponding  wish 
crossed  her  mind,  to  hide  herself  in  a  re- 
mote comer  of  the  world,  and  live  or  die, 
as  it  might  please  God,  in  quiet  obscurity. 

The  worry  and  vexation  of  the  occasional 
disputes  between  Lionel  and  his  wayward 
bride,  was  trying  to  a  ])erson  naturally  as  well 
as  habitually,  of  composed  and  peaceful  habits. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  many  causes  con- 
tributed to  make  Mary  less  patient  under  small 
vexations  than  heretofore.  She  no  longer  felt 
so  necessary  to  her  brother's  e very-day  happi- 
ness, as,  in   spite  of  transient  misunderstand- 
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ings,  she  had  always  done  beftH'e  he  married. 
She  had  no  longer  the  elasticity  of  hope,  which, 
by  brightening  the  future,  makes  present  trials 
easy.  Hei  cheek  lost  its  smoothness;  her 
step  became  jaded  and  slow;  her  voice  varied 
Jrom  a  low  dispirited  murmur,  to  abrupt  and 
sharp  tones,  such  as  it  had  never  before  known ; 
and  she  no  longer  exerted  herself  so  cheerfiiUy 
ibr  the  entertaimnent  or  com&rt  of  others. 

At  length  Lionet's  fondest  wishes  were  real- 
ized. Lady  Clarice  became  the  mother  of  a 
lovely  boy  ;  and  the  tenantry  of  Moreton  roast- 
ed an  ox  whole,  lit  bonfires,  and  drank  his 
health  with  such  deafening  cheei^,  that  the 
sound  taintly  reached  the  curtained  and  shady 
room  where  the  tiny  object  of  their  rejoicings 
lay,  wrapt  in  rich  muslin  mantles,  and  buried 
in  the  down  cushion  of  his  cradle. 

To  most  young  couples,  the  "  unto  ua  a 
child  is  born,"  seems  something  so   astonisliinir 
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9iod  remarkaUe,  that  one  would  imagine  they 
iuid  never  looked  forward  to  it  as  a  probable 
XMolt  of  their  union,  nor  even  observed  that 
their  friends  also  had  children.  Every  yoimg 
father  and  mother  looks  upon  their  '*  first  baby^ 
as  Adam  and  Eve  must  have  looked  at  Cain, 
(that  first  specimen  of  a  man-^hild  bom  into 
the  world),  with  delight,  wonder,  and  some- 
thing of  triumph  in  their  own  crearive  inge- 
nuity. 

And  it  is  a  happy  instinct  which  enables  us 
to  value  these  little  prizes  so  highly  ;  and  a 
curious  thing  to  reflect,  as  we  stumble  through 
the  Parks  knee-deep  in  children,  that  there  in 
not  one  little  unit  in  those  diminutive  millions, 
that  has  not  (God  bless  it !)  a  circle  of  admiring 
relatives  to  whom  it  is  the  prettiest,  the  dear- 
est, the  cleverest, — in  fact  the  onlt/  child  that 
ever  was  worth  a  thought. 

But  no  infant  that  ever  was   cradled,    (no, 


Tiot  even  the  heir  to  a  throne),  could  have  ob- 
taiat^d  more  exclusive  and  devoted  atteutioti 
than  Charles  Lyle  Saxelby  Dupr^,  infent  son 
and  heir  to  Lionel  Dupr^,  Esq.,  of  Moreton 
Park,  Yorkshire. 

The  most  extravagant  costliness  was  visible 
in  all  that  surrounded  him ;  gold  pap-boats. 
and  lace  robes ;  satin  embroidered  coverlets 
and  white  plumes ;  all  that  the  invaluable 
nurse  who  had  lived  with  the  Duchess  of 
Mountarlingtoa  when  she  had  ker  first  baby, 
considered  advisable  and  requisite  to  enable 
her  to  do  justice  to  "  the  little  cherub ; "  and 
in  justice  to  that  respectable  person,  it  should 
be  allowed  that  the  little  cherub  throve  under 
her  management  ahtust  as  well  as  if  a  rosy 
farmer's  wile  had  nursed  it  at  her  own  cottage 
door,  in  the  sunshine  of  the  open  day. 

Clarice  was  enchanted :  and  though  nothing 
t'ould  be  less  motherly  and  matronly  thiui  her 
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ways  with  her  baby ;  though  she  oocan(»ially 
pulled  him  out  of  his  cot,  and  Idaaed  him 
awake^  that  she  might  show  how  very  blue  hii 
eyes  were ;  though  she  insisted  on  letting  him 
taste    caudle   and    christening-cake,    and  was 
caught  by  the  nurse  dipping  a  feather  in  a 
glass  of  wine,  that  he  might  thus  moderately 
drink  the  health  of  the  assembled  company; 
still  she  passionately  loved  her  child;    and  it 
amused  Lionel  excessively  to  see  her  steal  into 
a  comer,  and  crouching  down  as  if  she  had 
brought  a  kitten  to  play  with,  sing  wild  extem- 
pore songs  to  it,  sometimes  expressive  of  her 
own  affection,  and  sometimes  in  a  prophetic 
spirit  tracing  out  its  career  to  manhood  and 
old  age.     Every  possible  and  impossible  fate 
was  shadowed  forth  in  these  lullabys;  and  every 
day  she  wove  a  new  one. 

One  day  as  she  sat  at  Lionel's  feet  watching 
the   pretty  features  of  the  little  being  in  her 


arms,  she  suddeiily  said,  "  What  a  strange 
feeling  it  must  be,  my  own  Leo,  not  to  love 
the  father  of  one's  child." 

"  Wliat  made  you  think  of  that,  Clarice  ? " 

"  1  don't  know  exactly.  I  was  looking  at 
my  baby,  and  wondering  whether  he  would 
be  like  you  or  me,  and  hoping  it  would  be 
like  you.  Oil !  you  eannot  think  how  I  l<n-e 
it  when  it  lifts  its  little  eyebrows,  and  makes 
a  wide  startled  eye  like  you  when  you  are 
surprised.  Its  eyes  are  «o  like  yours."  And 
she  stooped,  and  fervently  kissed  the  smooth 
clogt;d  lids  aa  she  spoke. 

"  Well,  and  does  its  likeness  to  me  make 
you  think  of  not  loving  its  fiither  ?  " 

"  No,  no ! "  said  Clarice,  as  she  playfully 
kissed  her  husband's  hand,  "but  the  thought 
did  strike  nie ;  and  then  I  thought  of  all  feel- 
ings that  must  be  the  most  miserable." 

Shf    mused  silently  for  a  while,    and    then. 
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rocking  herself  gently  backwards  and  forwards, 

m 

she  commenced  a  sort  of  broken  chaunt,  evi- 

m 

dently  still  allowing  her  restless  fancy  to  feed  on 

the  thought  to  which  she  had  given  utterance. 
r 

It  WM  a  beanteoiui  lady,  richly  dren'd ; 

Around  her  neck  are  chaini  of  jewels  rare, 
A  velret  mantle  threads  her  mowy  breast, 

And  a  young  child  is  softly  slumbering  there. 
In  her  own  arms,  beneath  that  glowing  sun, 

She  bears  him  onward  to  the  greenwood  tree ; 
Is  the  dun  heath,  thou  fair  and  thoughtless  one, 

The  place  where  an  earl's  son  should  cradled  be  f 
Lullaby ! 

Though  a  proud  earl  be  father  to  my  child. 

Yet  on  the  sward  my  blessed  babe  shall  lie ; 
Let  the  winds  lull  him  with  their  murmurs  wild. 

And  toss  the  green  boughs  upwards  to  the  sky  : 
Well  knows  (hat  earl  how  long  my  spirit  pined  ; 

I  loved  a  forester,  glad,  bold,  and  free. 
And  had  I  wedded  as  my  heart  inclined, 

My  child  were  cradled  'neath  the  greenwood  tree. 
Lullaby ! 
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Thy  glittering  broider*d  rob«,  my  precious  one, 
Changed  for  a  simpler  covering  shall  be ; 

And  I  will  dream  thee  Allan  Percy's  son, 

And  think  poor  Allan  guards  thy  sleep  with  me. 
LuUaby ! 

Such  were  the  fanciful  strains  in  which  Lady 
Clarice  indulged,  and  often  she  would  sing  and 
murmur  these  ballads  for  hours  together,  heed- 
ing not  the  presence  or  absence  of  Mary   or 
her   husband,    but    evidently   finding    intense 
pleasure    in    the    ideal   world   she   was  hourly 
creating.     Meanwhile  her   gradual  restoration 
to  health,  by  destroying  Lionel's  anxiety  about 
her,  made  him   much  less  willing  to  yield  to 
her   caprice.       Again  Clarice    was  puzzled   at 
the   change   in  her  husband's  demeanour,  and 
after  visiting  separately    with   her    wrath    the 
usual  More  ton  men,  who  gladly  spared  a  fort- 
night from  other  amusements  to  congratulate 
Lionel,  and  fall  in  love  with    his   wife;    after 
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Tby  gliHering  liroidet'd  robe,  my  prccioiu  ooe, 
Cbaitgeil  fut  a  aimplcr  covering  *W1  be ; 

And  I  will  dream  ihee  Allan  Percy '■  ton, 

And  tbink  poor  Allan  guards  ihy  ileep  with  m«. 

LulUbv  ! 


Such  were  the  fanciful  strains  in  whii^h  Lady 
Clarice  indulged,  and  often  she  would  sing  and 
murmur  these  ballads  for  hours  together,  heed- 
ing not  the  presence  or  absence  of  Mary  or 
her  husband,  but  evidently  iinding  intense 
pleasure  in  the  ideal  world  she  was  hourly 
creating.  Meanwhile  her  gradual  restoration 
to  health,  by  destroj-ing  Lionel's  anxiety  about 
her,  made  him  much  less  willing  to  yield  to 
her  caprice.  Again  Clarice  was  puzzled  at 
the  change  in  her  husband's  demeanour,  and 
after  visiting  separately  with  her  wrath  the 
usual  Moreton  men,  who  gladly  spared  a  fort- 
night from  other  amusements  to  congratulate 
Lionel,  and  fall  in  love  with   his   wife;    after 
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Thy  glittering  bjoider^d  robq,  my  predoiu  one. 
Changed  for  a  simpler  covering  shall  be ; 

And  I  will  dream  thee  Allan  Percy's  son, 

And  think  poor  Allan  guards  thy  sleep  with  me. 
Lullaby ! 

Such  were  the  fanciful  strains  in  which  Lady 
Clarice  indulged,  and  often  she  would  sing  and 
murmur  these  ballads  for  hours  together,  heed- 
ing not  the  presence  or  absence  of  Mary   or 
her   husband,    but    evidently   finding    intense 
pleasure    in    the    ideal   world   she   was  hourly 
creating.     Meanwhile  her   gradual  restoration 
to  health,  by  destroying  Lionel's  anxiety  about 
her,  made  him   much  less  willing  to  yield  to 
her   caprice.       Again  Clarice    was  puzzled   at 
the  change  in  her  husband's  demeanour,  and 
after  visiting  separately    with    her    wrath    the 
usual  More  ton   men,  who  gladly  spared  a  fort- 
night from  other  amusements  to  congratulate 
Lionel,  and  fall  in  love  with   his   wife;    after 
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Thy  glittering  bsroidex^d  rob^  my  predoui  one. 
Changed  for  a  simpler  covering  ihall  b« ; 

And  I  will  dream  thee  Allan  Percy's  mm. 

And  think  poor  Allan  guards  thy  sleep  with  me. 
LuUaby ! 

Such  were  the  fanciful  strains  in  which  Lady 
Clarice  indulged,  and  often  she  would  sing  and 
murmur  these  ballads  for  hours  together,  heed- 
ing not  the  presence  or  absence  of  Mary   or 
her   husband,    but    evidently  finding    intense 
pleasure   in    the   ideal   world   she   was  hourly 
creating.     Meanwhile  her   gradual  restoration 
to  health,  by  destroying  Lionel's  anxiety  about 
her,  made  him   much  less  willing  to  yield  to 
her   caprice.      Again  Clarice   was  puzzled  at 
the  change  in  her  husband's  demeanour,  and 
after  visiting  separately   with   her    wrath    the 
usual  More  ton  men,  who  gladly  spared  a  fort- 
night from  other  amusements  to  congratulate 
Lionel,  and  fall  in  love  with   his   wife;    after 
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Slumber  thou  atill,  my  ii 

While  I  call  back  tbe  dreams  of  other  days  ; 
In  ihe  deep  forest  I  feel  less  alone. 

Than  when  those  palace  splendottrt  mock  my  gaze. 
Pear  not  I  my  arm  shall  bear  tliee  safely  back ; 

I  need  ni>  squire,  no  page  with  bended  knee, 
To  bear  my  baby  through  the  wild  wood  track, 

Where  Allan  Percy  used  to  roBin  with  roe. 
Lullaby '. 


Here  1  can  sit,  and  while  the  fresh  wind  blows, 

Waving  Ihe  ringlets  of  ihy  ahining  hair, 
Giving  thy  cheek  a  deeper  tinge  of  roie, 

I  can  dream  dreams  that  comfort  my  despair  ; 
I  can  make  visione  uf  a  dlAerenl  home, 

Such  aa  we  hoped  in  other  days  might  be  ; 
There  no  proud  earl'it  unwelcome  footilepa  come, 

There,  Allan  Percy,  I  am  safe  with  thee ! 
Lullaby  < 


Thou  art  mine  own  —  1  '11  bear  ttee  where  J  list. 
Far  from  the  dull  proud  tower  and  donjon  keep ; 

From  my  long  hair  the  pearl-chains  I'll  untwist, 
.^nd  with  B  peasant's  heart,  sit  down  and  weep  * 
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Thy  glittering  bjroidei'd  rob«,  my  precious  one, 
Changed  for  a  simpler  covering  shall  be ; 

And  I  will  dream  thee  Allan  Percy's  son, 

And  think  poor  Allan  guards  thy  sleep  with  me. 
LuUaby ! 

Such  were  the  fanciful  strains  in  which  Lady 
Clarice  indulged,  and  often  she  would  sing  and 
murmxir  these  ballads  for  hours  together,  heed- 
ing not  the  presence  or  absence  of  Mary   or 
her   husband,    but    evidently   finding    intense 
pleasure    in    the    ideal   world   she   was  hourly 
creating.     Meanwhile  her   gradual  restoration 
to  health,  by  destropng  Lionel's  anxiety  about 
her,  made  him   much  less  willing  to  yield  to 
her   caprice.       Again  Clarice    was  puzzled   at 
the  change  in  her  husband's  demeanour,  and 
after  visiting  separately    with   her    wrath    the 
usual  More  ton   men,  who  gladly  spared  a  fort- 
night from  other  amusements  to  congratulate 
Lionel,  and  fall  in  love  with   his   wife;    after 
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abusing  Sopsy,  Jack  Conolly,  and  the  Lark, 
witli  the  most  angry  vehemence,  she  at  laat 
quarrelled  with  Mary.  She  was  sure  Mary 
did  mischief;  she  might  not  mean  it,  but  she 
certainly  did ;  and  Lionel,  when  displeased 
with  his  wife  could  always  seek  the  society  of 
his  Bister;  so  that  involuntarily,  Mary  was 
made  obnoxious  to  Lady  Clarice,  who  had  no 
female  acquaintances  at  Moreton  oii  whom  she 
could  fix  her  superabundAiit  jealousy. 

Nor  was  it  only  to  lAdy  Clarice  that  Mary 
gave  umbrage.  To  Lionel  himself — Lionel, 
for  whose  sake  she  had  made  the  greatest 
sacrifice  woman's  lieart  can  make,  she  seemed 
occasionally  a  troublesome  inmate,  a  resource 
for  his  angry  and  girlish  wife  when  she  wished 
to  pout  and  be  siUieu  after  one  of  her  storms  of 
passion ;  a  barrier  between  ihem  when  they 
had  quarrelled.  And,  indeed,  the  person  who 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  the  mutual  coniidaiit 
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and  mutual  friend  of  a  married  couple,  is  gene- 
rally in  the  end  a  burthen  to  both,  and  does  in 
real  HBtct^  however  unintentionally^  prolong  dis- 
putes, and  rather  increase  than  diminish  the 
inclination  to  quarrel.  Many  a  time,  when 
Lionel  was  cross  and  bitter,  Clarice  thougfati 
"  Well,  Mary  cannot  defend  him  now —  Mary 
will  comfort  me ;  I  shall  go  and  sit  in  the  nur- 
sery with  my  baby  and  Mary;"  and  on  his 
part,  Lionel  would  mutter  —  "Let  her  pout; 
she  wiU  have  time  to  reason  herself  back  into 
good  humour,  for  I  shall  go  and  make  Mary 
read  to  me  in  the  library."  Then  the  appeals 
made  by  both  parties.  — "  /*  this  just,  Mary  ? 
do  not  even  you  allow  this  to  be  capricious  and 
tyrannical?"  from  the  wife; — and  "Come, 
Mary,  you  are  a  woman,  and  therefore  I  ap- 
peal to  you,  whether  it  is  proper  that  Clarice 
should  do  so  and  so?"  from  the  husband; — 
forcing  a  decision  which  7nust  offend  one  of  the 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


We  parted — with  wild  bursting  sobs, 
And  munnured  doubts,  and  racking  fears ; — 

We  met — and  not  a  word  was  said, — 
That  sorrow,  was  too  great  for  tears ! 

Ballad  op  the  Bride. 


The  much-dreaded  moment,  when  the  Cla- 
verings  announced  their  return  to  town,  and 
the  opening  of  the  session  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  Lionel  to  recommence  his  parliamentary 
exertions,  at  length  arrived.  Mary  did  make 
a  faint  eifort  to  remain  at  Moreton,  and  urged 
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ould  be  of  more  use   there  than  in 
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London,  and  preferred  the  quiet  of  ilie  coun- 
try.    Lionel's  answer  was  characteristic. 

"  My  dear  sister,  I  don't  doubt  you  like 
Moreton  best;  but  what  am  I  to  do  with 
Clarice  ?  She  is  much  too  young  and  too  giddy 
to  do  without  a  companion  older  than  herself. 
I  shall  be  too  much  occupied  to  watch  her,  and 
she  will  get  into  all  sorts  of  odd  scrapes  if  she 
goes  about  alone.  I  shall  have  her  dancing 
till  four  in  the  morning,  and  flirting  with  half 
the  fools  in  London,  out  of  pure  idleness." 

"  But  Lady  Clarice  has  a  sister,  Leo,  whose 
habits  of  life  are  very  quiet — whose  health 
would  not  bear  such  exertions ;  and  with 
her " 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  Lionel,  his  brow  darken- 
ing, and  his  eye  flashing ;  "  I  married  Clarice- — 
not  her  family.  Occasional  >isit8  from  her 
sister,  of  course   I    shall  expect ;    but  if   she 
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thinks  that,  after  her  father  s  conduct  towards 
me,  I  shall  either  consider  myself  at  home  in 
his  house,  or  allow  her  to  spend  all  her  time 
{here,  she  is  mistaken.  Still  less  shall  I  permit 
my  house  to  be  a  place  where  Lord  Clavering 
may  walk  in  and  out,  like  a  tame  dog.  Lady 
Clarice  is  mine  now,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  that 
she  should  go  about  with  my  father's  daughter, 
and  not  Lord  Altonby's — my  sister,  and  not 
hers.^' 

The  fact  was,  Lionel  had  never  felt  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  the  hated  Clavcring 
had  not  endeavoured  to  engage  Clarice's  af- 
fections ;  and  for  this  very  reason  he  perhaps 
thought  less  of  the  sacrifice  Mary  had  made 
in  breaking  off  with  him.  After  the  first 
two  or  three  days  of  joyous  meeting  there- 
fore between  the  two  sisters,  it  was  a  con- 
stant subject  of  dispute,  how  much  or  how 
little  Lady  Clarice  Dupre  was  to  be  permitted 
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to  see  of  her  own  family!  and  her  wrath  was 
unbounded  at  the  idea  of  any  restriction  on 
the  intercourse  between  lierself  and  her  "own 
poor   darhng  aiTectionate  Lisa." 

She  sometimeB  reasoned  with  Lionel,  but 
was  oftener  outrageous;  and  from  these  fren- 
zies of  passion,  Lionel  turned  with  a  colil 
sneer,  {unless  as  was  very  rare  he  was  roused 
to  equal  vehemence,)  and  Maty  with  a  pained 
and  sickened  heart. 

During  all  this  time,  Miss  Dupre  and  Lord 
Clavering  never  met.  He  never  offended  Lio- 
nel by  walking  like  a  tame  dog  in  and  out 
of  his  house,  and  the  evening  which  he  spent 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  which  Clarice  would 
willingly  have  passed  with  her  more  quiet  sister, 
were,  by  Lionel's  continual  worrj-ing  prolii- 
bitions,  oftener  devoted  to  the  very  employment 
lie  had  deprecated,  viz.  dancing,  if  not  till 
four   in   the   morning,  at  lcn?it  till  long  after 
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Mary  was  completely  wearied  out.  If  Lionel 
endeavoured  to  prevent  this,  by  alleging  that 
he  could  not  go  to  the  ball  that  night,  and 
that  so  young  a  ^vife  should  not  be  seen  with- 
out her  husband  and  natural  protector,  she 
baiHed  him  by  saying,  "  then  I  shall  make  my 
father  go;  I  can  go  with  my  own  father.  It 
is  very  hard  indeed  if  I  may  not  dance  nmc, 
when  you  know  I  never  came  out  before  1  was 
married.  You  don't  mean  me  to  turn  into  an 
old  woman  at  once.  You  are  not  half  so  strict 
in  reality  aa  Gavcring,  and  yet  you  are  less 
indulgent." 

This  last  style  of  argument  was  one  which 
Lady  Clarice  used  too  often.  She  did  it 
^ntly,  and  did  not  perceive  the  effect 
her  husband's  mind;  for  in  deciding, 
(as  she  imagined,)  between  her  two  suitors, 
and  many-ing  Lionel,  she  thought  she  had 
lulled  every  sentiment  of  jealousy,   and  suffi- 
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but  because  her  mortified  spirit  could  say — 
*'  Ah !  he  may  think  little  of  me,  and  scold  me^ 
but  to  every  one  else  I  am  perfeeticNi.''  And 
she  danced  merrily,  and  gazed  brightly  and 
boldly  into  the  eyes  of  her  admirers,  though 
perhaps  at  that  very  moment  she  would  have 
given  worlds  to  have  been  at  home,  her  head 
leaning  on  Lionel's  shoulder,  forgiving  and  for- 
given. 

Sopsy,  or,  as  he  was  more  correctly  called  in 
the  London  world,  Captain  Altaniont  Percy, 
was  the  most  sedulous  of  her  adorers ;  it  was 
the  great  passion  of  his  life ;  and  he,  who  was 
rather  overlooked  among  his  Melton  compa- 
nions, as  ''a  good  fellow,  but  a  monstrous 
bore,"  was  a  very  bright  star  in  a  ball-room ; 
the  best  waltzer  and  mazurka  dancer,  the 
handsomest  man,  and  the  most  agreeable  singer 
in  the  world. 

Every  species  of  merit  must  have  its  pecu- 
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liar  atmoBphere,  or  it  becomes  neutralized.  A 
pretty  woman  on  board  a  steam-packet,  in 
very  rough  weather,  when  every  one  is  below 
sea-sick ;  a  great  mathematician  at  a  Twicken- 
ham boat-race;  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  "wears 
the  kilt  uncommonly  well"  in  a  London  draw- 
ing-room ;  a  capital  fencer  and  swordsman  at  a 
rural  sheep-shearing; — all  are  so  misplaced 
for  the  time,  that  tbeir  value  is  not  perceived 
or  acknowledged:  hut  change  their  positions, 
and  lo !  the  beauty  who  was  left  to  the  care  of 
the  weather-beaten  steward  and  busy  steward- 
ess of  the  "  Jamea  Watt,"  surrounded  by  slaves 
and  worshippers  —  the  mathematician,  an  oracle 
before  whom  other  men  keep  silence — the  ac- 
tive Higlilander,  the  glory  of  the  "Perth 
hunt",  (alias  Perth  ball) — the  skilful  swords- 
man, the  terror  of  some  obstinate  duellist,  aiid 
hero  in  some  "  afiair  of  honour"  which  fills 
the  papers  for  a  month ! 
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And  thus  it  was  with*  Sopaji^^  ^  Among  ra-. 
tional  and  talking  beings  he  was:a/C]^her; 
amoi^  the  active  and  high-spirited  of  his  '*  set** 
at  Melton  he  was  a  good-humoured  bore; 
among  chaperons  and  mothers  he  was  a  dan- 
gerous detrimental;  and  among  their  daughters 
and  the  gayer  portion  of  London  wives,  he  was 
(give  me  a  name  for  the  species,  dear  Venus !) 
the  sort  of  man  for  whom  all  the  women  try — 
about  whom  they  all  quarrel  and  are  jealous 
among  themselves — and  who  nevertheless  can 
do  the  unmarried  ones  no  good,  and  will  pro- 
bably do  the  reputation  of  the  married  ones  a 
great  deal  of  harm.  They  are  as  regular  and 
distinct  a  race,  as  if  Noah  had  preserved  a 
pair  of  hiunan  beings  on  purpose  to  continue 
it.  They  are  all  handsome,  or  nearly  so ;  all 
peimyless,  or  nearly  so;  all  accomplished,  or 
nearly  so  ;  and  are  remarkable  for  the  neatness 
of  their   chaussure,    and  the   care  with    which 
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of  his  best   friend,  Lionel  Dupri,  £sq.y  of 
Moreton  Park. 

Clarice  could  not  be  said  to  encourage  him 
as  a  lovetf  for  she  granted  him  only  the  por- 
tion of  smiles  and  coquetterieSf  accorded  to  a 
hundred  others;    but  she  felt  a  secret  satis- 
faction in  seeing  the  man  about  whom  all  the 
women  were  occupied,  entirely  occupied  with 
her;  and  the  warnings  of  Jack  Conolly,  (who 
took   upon   himself   the   office  of   Mentor   to 
his  friend's  inexperienced   wife), —  the  simply 
expressed  surprise  of  the  imworldly  Mary,  as 
to  "  what  she  could  see  to  like  in  him ;" — and, 
above  all,  the  endeavours  of  a  certain  showy 
widow,   who   had   contrived   to   become   Lady 
Alfred    Arlington,    to    appropriate    the     said 
Captain  Percy  to  herself;  caused  Lady  Clarice 
to    take    more    pains    to   rivet    the   chains   of 
her  prisoner,  than  she  was  conscious  herself. 
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take  an  interest  in  soiiietliBip  Wndes  baDs 
and  opera-boxesy  and  I  am  tare  yon,  wbo  aie 
so  clear-headed  and  clever,  will  derive  both 
amusement  and  informatiaii  firom  a  couple  of 
hours  spent  in  this  way.  In  tact^  it  is  in  con- 
sequence  of  an  expressed  wish  of  my  £uher's 
that  I  proposed  your  going,  and  he  will  take 
you  in  if  you  like  it.  You  need  not  dress 
at  all,  just  go  in  your  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
if  you  go  early,  you  will  find  a  tolerably 
comfortable  seat.  I  am  taking  care  of  myself 
just  now,  so  do  not  like  to  brave  the  heat, 
but  Miss  Dupre  can  make  use  of  Clavering*s 
order. 

**  Ever  your  affectionate, 

**LisA  C. 
''  P.S.     I  rather  think  Clavering  will  spetik." 

'•To  be  sure  I  will  go!"  said  Lady  Clarice, 
aloud.     **  Why  it  is  a  new  pleasure  ;  why  does 
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iDj  father  imagine  I  like  balls  mid  operas, 
better  than  aiiytbing  else?  I  am  sure  I  would 
much  rather  hear  Clavering  speak,  than  go 
to  a  birth-day  at  St.  James's.  Mary,  for  once 
here  is  something  to  tempt  you,  which  is  not 
always  the  case  with  the  pleasures  your  selfish 
sister-in-law  proposes."  And  with  a  coaxing 
smile  she  presented  the  order. 

A  faint  fiusb  passed  over  Mary's  cheek  as 
she  took  it.  It  was  so  long  since  she  had 
seen  Clavering's  hand  writing, — so  long!  and 
now  the  few  formal  words  in  his  hand  were 
read,  and  re-read,  with  an  abstraction  which 
did  not  escape  Lady  Clarice. 

"What  are  you  dreaming  about?"  said  she; 
"  you  need  not  bestow  such  a  very  attentive 
perusal  on  the  paper;  there  is  nothing  but 
*  admit  the  bearer  to  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Lords,'  written  on  it,  is  there !' 
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p^      *'  Nothing  dse/'  said  Marji  and  in  her  tone 
P  there  was  the  sound  of  despair. 
^       CUrice  laid  down  her  hat  with  its  blue  pleu- 
reuse,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  her  companion, 
she  said,  "  Do  you  know  Lord  Clavering  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Did  he  ever  call  upon  you  V 

"  He  visited  my  grand-aunt,  who  was  a  re- 
lation of  his." 

"While  you  were  there? — well,  it's  very 
odd, — I  never  heard  him  mention  you — and  he 
does  not  seem  fond  of  Lionel;  it's  very  odd," 
continued  she,  musing.  "  111  ask  Lisa  whether 
he  ever  talks  about  you  both  to  her." 

**  I  entreat,  Lady  Clarice;"  said  Mary 
starting,  but  she  checked  herself  with  a 
stifled   sigh. 

Lady  Clarice  Dupri  coloured,  and  a  viigue 
curiosity  sprung  up  in  her  heart,  to  know 
whether   there  was  any   other  reason  for   her 
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husband's  dislike  of  her  brother-in-law,  be- 
sides the  old  jealousy  on  her  account.  "  Per- 
haps he  paid  attention  to  Maiy,  and  jilted 
her,"  thought  the  young  wife,  "  and  yet 
he  was  not  a  flirt.  It  certainly  ia  all  reiy 
odd,  Lionel's  excessive  dislike,  and  his  never 
craning  here  to  see  us,  and  his  never  hav- 
ing mentioned  that  he  knew  Maiy ;  and 
the  way  she  spoke  when  she  held  that  slip 
of  paper.  Poor  Mary !  I  hope  she  is  not  un- 
grave  sometimes,  but  I 
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tenance  of  her  sister-in-law — gazing  again  at 
the  order  for  the  House  of  Lords.  ''It  is 
very  odd/'  said  Lady  Clarice  to  herself,  and 
they  drove  to  Lord  Altonby's,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  take  them  in. 

Sopsy,  alias  Captain  Altamont  Percy,  and 
Bedlam  Jack,  alias  Mr.  ConoUy,  had  probably 
seen  the  carriage  stop  at  the  well-known  door, 
for  they  both  "  dropped  in"  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  two  ladies,  and  remained  chat- 
ting and  laughing  over  a  late  luncheon,  till 
Lord  Altonby  said,  "  my  love,  if  you  in- 
tend to  hear  the  debate,  you  had  better 
come  now,'' 

In  consequence  of  this  agreeable  delay. 
Lady  Clarice  and  her  companion  were  later 
than  was  at  all  desirable,  when  proceeding 
to  the  gallery  of  the  old  House  of  Lords,  de- 
voted to  the  exclusive  accommodation  of  ladies : 
for  the  fair  individuals  who  occupied  it,  made 


up  for  the  habitual  apathy  of  ban  ton,  by 
showing  in  their  detennination  to  take  and 
to  keep  their  places, — in  their  resolve  to  listen 
to  the  side  they  approved  of,  and  indig- 
nantly to  whisper  and  exclaim  during  the 
speeches  they  did  not  approve, — that  they  cot 
be  eager  nbout  something. 

It  isn't  often,  thftt  they  do  these  things, 

But  vben  they  do,  they  da  'em  handsomely,— 


and  when  Mary  entered  with  Lady  Clarice, 
a  murmur  and  an  angry  stare;  a  shrugging  of 
the  shoulders  of  some,  and  a  sufTocated  pant 
from  others;  a  glance  at  the  choked-up  door, 
and  occupied  seats,  all  said  as  plain  as  gestures 
coiJd  speak, — 

"  What  upon  earth  do  you  mean  by  coming 
amongst  us  now :  don't  you  see  we  are  fidgettj 
and  uncomfortable  already :  that  the  gallery  is 
too  lull,  and  the  day  too  hot  ?    You  are  \ 
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truden,  and  if  we  could,  we  would  torn  you 
out,  instead  of  letting  you  in.** 

Clarice  complained  immediately  to  her  feither 
of  the  crowd  and  pressure,  and  returned  their 
angry  scrutiny  with  a  displeased  knitting  of 
her  beautiful  eyebrows,  and  a  determined  step 
forwards.  Mary  saw  nothing — observed  no- 
thing— she  was  still  regretting  the  slip  of  paper 
with  Clavering*s  signature,  which  she  had  relin- 
quished at  the  entrance  of  the  gallery ! 

Lord  Altonby  peeped  into  the  lady^s  gallery 
with  a  puzzled  and  vexed  face,  to  see  whether 
there  really  was  space  for  the  two  additional 
listeners  he  had  brought.  A  tall  and  highly 
rouged  lady,  who  knew  Lord  Altonby  very 
well,  and  indulged  a  hope  that  after  the  session 
was  over,  and  his  mind  more  at  rest,  he  would 
find  leisure  to  make  her  the  second  Lady  Al- 
tonby,  turned  her  head ;  and  seeing  who  it  wafc, 
immediately   changed    the    somewhat  haughty 
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^^  which  position  was  compensated  in  some 

^measure  by  a  good  view  of  the  house.      The 

.  Hdl  lady  braved  the  vnrath  of  the  whole  party  in 

the  gallery,   in  order   to   make  her  '^darling 

Lady  Clarice"  aware  who  the  speakers  were, 
if 

and  to  which  previous  speaker  they  occasionally 
alluded. 

Mary  profited  by  this  information,  though 
it  was  not  addressed  to  her,  and  became  much 
interested  in  the  debate;  but  they  had 
hardly  sate  there  half  an  hour,  before  one  of 
those  violent  summer  storms  of  thunder  and 
lightning  came  on ;  which,  as  it  flashed  through 
the  sky-light  immediately  near  them,  and  deaf- 
ened them  with  its  growling  rolling  sound, 
made  it  much  more  diflicult  to  hear  what  was 
going  on. 

**  Are  i/ou  afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning  ?" 
said  the  tall  lady  eagerly,  to  Clarice. 

**  Afraid!"    said   the  little   heroine,    with    a 
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proud  smUe ;  "  No—I  am  not  easily  frightened  i 

but  why?" 

"  Because  those  people  in  the  second  tow  are. 
It  is  old  Lady  Simpeing  and  her  daughters; 
you  will  see  they'll  go  away,  and  then  we  will 
go  down  and  take  their  places." 

This  ingenious  plan  was  put  into  executiou. 
Lady  Simpeing,  after  smelling  her  salts  once 
or  twice,  rose  and  whispered  her  daughten 
to  follow  her,   and    her    place   was   instantly 
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'    ^^    minds    of  men;  liis  equals,  nay,  perhaps 
ie,  his  superiors  in  actual  talent^  many  of 
^^om  were  envious  and  angry  foes — ^many,  cold 
doubting  listeners — and  otf  capable  of  re- 
^f^tting  and  answering  (with  different  degrees 
^c^f  eloquence)  the  arguments  he  might  bring 
^CcMTward.      The  mournful  heart  which  had  so 
Xong  been  hushed,  throbbed  with  painful  excite- 
:xxieBt;   the  first  few  sentences  sounded  in  her 
^ar  like  the  indistinct  murmur  of  a  waterfidl. 
Then  the   chilled  blood   flowed    back   to    its 
source,  her  cheek  seemed  more  than  usually 
pale,  and  her  eye  rivetted  as  if  by  some  strange 
fascination  on  the  eager  frankness  of  Clavering  s 
countenance.      She   saw  him,  in   his  hour  of 
glory ;  she  saw  him,  and  forgot  for  a  while  that 
it  was  no  longer  an   allowed  interest  in  her 
heart;  that  when  that  long  fiitiguing  evening 
was  over,  he  would  be  we  t 

to  the  rest  and  peace  oS 
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crept  from  the  presence  of  the  lively  Clarice, 
and  impatient  Lionel,  to  the  solitude  of  her 
own  room ;  there  to  un-dream  sU  the  wild  and 
fevered  creations  of  that  hour  of  excitement, 
and  to  struggle  against  that  long  cherished  and 
deeply  rooted  affection,  as  a  folly  and  a  sin. 

All—she  forgot  it  all !  The  Ughtning  flaslied, 
and  tlie  loud  tliuiider  rolled  and  died  awav 
above  her  head,  and  ever  between  the  pauses 
of  tlie  storm,  she  caught  the  full  and  even 
;   of  tliiit  maiostJc   voice,   whose  « 
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^  dre.™,  when  A.,  were  ,e.  ,«wed  »  e„h 

other.     That  peaceful  time  was  past  away — 

that  vow  broken  by  her  own  sentence, — ^but  she 

remembered   it   not :    it  seemed   to  her   that 

there  he   stood,   her  Clavering;   fulfilling  the 
I' 

arduous  duties  of  a  public  career,  and  thinking 

while  he   fulfilled  them  of  the  happy  Mary 

Dupr6,    to  whose   home   the   morrow's  leisure 

was  certain  to  bring  him.     Alas!    where  was 

the  morrow  which  should  re-unite  those   two 

divided  hearts  ? 

It  required  the  light  touch  of  Lady  Clarice's 
fairy  fingers,  to  rouse  Mary  from  her  abstrac- 
tion. 

"  They  are  going  to  divide  now,"  said  she, 
"  and  we  had  better  go  home." 

Mary  obeyed  mechanically,  and  before  the 
carriage  could  draw  up,  Lord  Altonby  joined 
them. 
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"Have  you  been  amused f  a&id  he,  "we 
had  some  very  good  speaking  to-night." 

"  Oh]  we  liked  it  of  all  things,  paps,  and  u 
to  Mary,  you  never  saw  such'  a  listener — espe- 
ciallj  while  Clavering  was  i^>eaking,"  and  ahe 
smiled  significantly. 

"  Ah!  Miss  Dupr£  understands  thesa  mat- 
ters," said  the  marquis,  with  a  sigh  and  a  bow, 
the  bow  for  liis  own  compliment,  and  the  si^ 
for  his  own  disappointments ;  and,  for  a  moment. 
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settled^  one  might  turn   one's  mind  to  other 
things." 

"Marquis  of  Altonby  stops  the  way!"  ut- 
tered in  every  gradation  of  bass  and  treble 
shoutSy  interrupted  these  matrimonial  reflec- 
tions, and  the  anxious  politician  handed  his 
daughter  and  her  companion  into  the  carriage. 

Just  as  they  were  driving  ofi*,  a  gentleman  came 
to  the  door,  looked  up  at  the  sky  with  a  scru- 
tinizing glance,  and  stood  hesitating ;  apparently 
unable  to  decide  whether  the  clouds  did  not  por- 
tend another  storm,  as  heavy  as  the  one  which 
had  just  passed  away.  Clarice's  quick  eye  caught 
a  glimpse  of  his  face  in  the  doubtfvd  light,  and 
her  hand  was  instantly  on  the  check-string. 

*'  We  will  take  him  home,"  said  she,  eagerly ; 
"  it's  Clavering ;"  then  putting  her  head  out  of 
the  carriage-window,  she  called  to  him,  "  Would 
you  like  a  lift,  great  orator  ?  " 

*'Why,  yes;  it  was  quite  fine  when  I  came 
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dow-n  here,  so  I  gave  no  orders  aboat  gettug 
«way;  though  I  cannot  help  thinking  Imsosa 
must  hare  sent  the  carriage  aA«r  this  stonui 
*nd  he  looked  down  the  confused  line  of  vrfit- 
eles,   Khich    crowded    the   space    by   the    two 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  his  iinriler  gailj't  l"* 
pretty  chin  resting  on  the  window's  edge,  and 
bcr  coaxing  eyes  lifted  to  his  face,  *'  never  txaai- 
the  carriage, 

'  Lei  it  alone,  and  it  will  come  home,'  ' 
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mouredly, ''  tea  is  a  great  temptation  after  such 
a  thirsty  toil  as  speaking.** 

**  Ah !  and  how  well  you  spoke ! "  said 
Clarice,  as  the  steps  were  let  down. 

^*  You  are  a  dutiful  little  sister-in-law,  -and 
show  great  discrimination,"  replied  th^  object  of 
her  compliment  as  he  seated  himself  by  Lord 
Altonby ;  "  and  I  only  wish ." 

What  he  wished  was  not  explained,  for,  at 
that  moment,  Clavering  became  aware  of  the 
presence  of  Mary  Dupr^,  and  a  sudden  and 
blank  pause  was  the  consequence  of  his  dis- 
covery. 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,*'  said  he,  in  an  earnest 
agitated  voice ;  "  I  beg  you  ten  thousand  par- 
dons, Miss  Dupr6 ;  I  was  not  aware " 

'*  Well,  never  mind,"  said  Clarice,  laughing, 
"  you  are  not  expected  to  see  in  the  dark ;  your 
eyes  are  not  the  right  colour ;  and  as  it  is,  you 
have   shown  wonderful   lynx-like    qualities;    I 
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don't  believe  one  man  in  five  could  tell  who  was 
in  the  carriage  at  tliis  hour,  bo  Mary  ought  to 
feel  ratlier  flattered,  instead  of  requiring  an 
apology." 

"  I  require  none,  I  assure  you,"  said  Marj", 
in  a  sweet,  and  what  she  meant  to  be,  a  steady 
tone;  "I  am  veryliappy  to  see  Lord  Clavering, 
aiid  glad  that  lie  remembers  me." 

It  was  a  desperate  effort  to  be  calm ;  to  prove 
to  her  sister-in-law  that  they  had  only  been 
slight  acquaintances ;  but  Clarice  was  too  quick, 
too  full  of  passion  herself,  to  be  deceived ;  aud 
Clavering  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  himself 
at  the  moment,  to  aid  her  design.  When  he 
did  speak,  the  tone  of  his  voice  resembled  that 
of  Mary's,  at  the  time  she  first  received  the 
order  for  the  House  of  Lords;  and,  like  her,  the 
deep  sadness  of  the  tone  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  common-place  question — 
Were  you  ever  in  the  ventilator?" 
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"Never." 

"  You  should  go  there;  you  would  hear  your 
brother.  I  wonder,  Clarice,  you  have  never 
been  to  listen  to  your  husband*" 

"  Don't  you  know,"  said  she  playfully,  "  that 
in  spite  of  my  being  papa's  daughter,  this  is  my 
first  day  of  politics.  Indeed,.!  may  confess 
(now  he  is  so  fast  asleep),  that  they  never  could 
make  me  care  about  that  sort  of  thing.  It 
worries  me  so  not  to  understand  it  all  at  once, 
but  if  all  debates  were  like  to-night's,  I  should 
soon  grow  to  like  them." 

**  There  is  not  such  a  comfortable  place  for 
ladies  to  occupy  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
there,  Lord  Clavering  ?  "  said  Mary. 

This  second  attempt  succeeded  better  than 
the  first ;  only  a  slight  faltering  over  the  words 
*'  Lord  Clavering'^  being  apparent. 

**  No !  I  do  not  know  how  Clarice  would  like 
to  sit  in  a  sort  of  pillory,  with  her  head  through 
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a  small  square  hole,  in  a  verj'  lai^e  cold  apart- 
ment with  stone  walls,  and  the?i  only  able  to  see 
a  few  members  at  a  time." 

"Oh,  I  would  sit  any  where,  and  bear  any 
inconvenience,  to  hear  Lionel :  I  will  ask  him 
to-morrow.     Does  he  speak  as  well  as  you  ? " 

"  Many  people  think  he  speaks  much  bet- 
ter," said  her  brother-in-law  with  a  smile;  and 
they  relapsed  into  silence. 

And  during  that  silence,  how  strange,  how 
dreara-like  seemed  their  meetmg !  Mai-y  gazed 
on  his  face  as  the  uncertain  glare  of  the  lamps 
in  some  passing  carriage  suddenly  lit  his  fea- 
tures, and  landed  she  could  trace  even  the 
shght  shadows  of  a  tlu-ee  years'  change,  so  in- 
delibly was  his  image  stamped  on  her  memory. 
Sadly,  very  sadly,  she  gazed;  his  face  was 
turned  from  her,  as  well  as  from  Lady  Clarice, 
opposite  to  whom  he  was  seated ;  and  he  seemed 
intently  to  admire  the  iron  rails  of  the  i 
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the  different  houses.  What  a  mockery  of  inti- 
macy was  this  short  half-hout  they  were  to 
spend  together — half  in  light,  and  half  in  shade, 
in  the  same  carriage — trolling  towards  the  same 
home — ^and  the  only  link  between  their  fotes, 
the  laughing  Lady  Clarice  Lyle,  who  stood  in 
the  same  degree  of  relationship  to  both  those 
separated  lovers! 

Oh!  how  little  Mary  thought,  the  day  pre- 
ceding Mrs.  Bolton's  death,  when  she  carelessly 
and  confidently  asked  William  Clavering  whe- 
ther the  beauty  of  Lord  Altonby*s  youngest 
daughter  was  as  great  as  was  reported,  that  the 
day  should  come  when  Lady  Clarice  would  have 
a  claim  on  his  society  which  she  had  not ;  when 
Lady  Clarice  should  be  to  him  a  near  and  dear 
connexion,  and  Mary  Dupr6  a  stranger ! 

As  they  turned  into  Gros\'enor  Place,  Cla- 
vering's  eye  caught  Mary's  fixed  gaze:  there 
are  moments  when  silence  is  more  irksome  and 
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embarrassing  than  words:  he  spoke  agaiit.  ai 
random. 

"  You  made  acquaintance  with  Fred.  Atkiiiji 
at  Nice ;  did  you  like  him  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary  faintly,  as  the  whole  scene 
of  agitation  and  confession  returned  to  her 
mind. 

"  He  wrote  to  me  soon  after  you  arrived 
there,  mentioning  that  he  had  been  introduced 
to  you  I  he  was  not  then  aware  that  I  also  kne^v 
you.  I  used  to  be  very  fond  of  him ;  hia  is  a 
fine  and  noble  nature,  and  the  world  has  been 
unable  to  spoil  it." 

Again  there  fras  silence,  but  tliis  time  it  wa& 
of  short  duration,  for  the  carriage  rolled  rapidly 
to  the  door  of  Lord  Altonby's,  and  stopped. 

"  I  think,"  said  Lord  Clavering,  "  1  niujit 
leave  you  here,  and  return  home." 

"  Oh  t  you  promised,"  exclaimed  his  sister- 
in-law. 
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<'Yes;  bat  I  hid  nor 
in  sh(»t,  I  bsre  letten  to 
finish  to-m^iL*' 

"  You  can  have  tn  m 
Lady  Clariee,  wlio  baled  to  be 
bafiled  in  any  pofart,  htm 

"  No  tbank  yon.- 

The  door  was  opeaed,  tbe  ilepa  lee  dmwm, 
and  Clavering  woke  his  ifae}Mf  father-bMjw, 
and  assisted  his  two  oompankns  to  dnertsd. 
As  Mar}'*8  hand  tremblinghr  touched  hk  %keve. 
her  head  swan,  and  her  heart  ached :  it  vr^-med 
to  her,  at  that  moment,  that  anv  thing  was  TiK/re 
endurable  than  to  be  nathim^  to  him-  She, 
who  had  so  steadily  bid  him  &rewell,  whfle  yet 
it  was  in  his  power  to  make  her  his  wife,  could 
have  flung  herself  into  his  arms,  now  that  he 
was  lost  to  her  for  ever,  and  have  besought  him 
not  to  forsake  her — to  allow  her  to  wander  ov#rr 
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the  world  with  him,  were  it  but  as  his  servant- 
were  it  but  as  the  servant  of  her  be  loved  ! 

The  mercy  of  God,  which  hides  from  us  the 
future,  hides  also  from  our  fellow-creatures  those 
wilder  moments  of  passionate  temptation,  which 
come  to  our  frail  and  sinful  hearts,  and  lure  us 
to  our  ruin ;  and  Clavering  dreamed  not  of  the 
feeling  that  passed  through  Mary's  mind,  while 
she  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  house  from  which 
lie  had  led  his  bride  u  few  months  since.  Only 
as  he  bid  her  good  night,  his  voice  faltered 
over  the  habitual  "  God  bless  you,"  which  had 
ever  accompanied  their  fareweUs  j  and  Mary,  as 
she  echoed  the  words,  did  so  in  the  tone  oi" 
solemn  and  fervent  prayer. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


I'd  rather  know  the  grave-worms  on  thy  lips 
Than  that  bad  woman's  kisses! 

Fazio. 


Mary  Dupre  was  not  destined  again  to  be 
tempted  by  the  presence  of  Louisa  Lyle's  hus- 
band. Events  followed  each  other  with  startling 
rapidity — and  she,  who  at  the  close  of  a  three 
years'  separation,  only  saw  the  lover  of  her 
youth,    the    evening    they    returned    together 


to  GroBvenor  Place;  never  again  beheld  him 
till  time  had  mocked  her  memory  with  the 
change  of  every  feature. 

Lady  Clarice's  season  of  gaiety,  while  ii  at 
length  wearied  even  her  vain  and  restless  heart, 
produced  one  effect  she  had  not  calculated 
upon;  Lionel,  though  he  trusted  implicitly 
(as  many  men  have  done)  to  his  superiority 
over  all  others,  as  his  beat  security  for  his 
wife's  affections,  and  merely  thought  it  impots- 
sible  she  could  like  any  one  as  well;  was  yet 
sufficiently  jealous  to  be  her  constant  coni- 
pauiou  whenever  his  more  serious  occupatiaiis 
permitted  it.  As  he  was  not  only  clever  and 
bandsorae,  but  fastidious  and  cold  in  his  general 
mamier,  there  were  inauy  to  whom  he  was  a 
star  and  an  oracle ;  and  the  few  whom  hu  Hid 
appear  actually  to  care  about,  plumed  them- 
selves upon  it,  and  thought  there  must  bv 
something  peculiarly  praiseworthy  in  theix  own 
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nature,  since  a  inan  could  f^row  to  care  for 
them,  who  ordinarily  eared  for  nothing  but 
himself, 

-Vmong  those  who  "  laid  this  flattering  unc- 
tion to  their  souls,"  was  the  showy  widow 
who  had  seized  upon  and  married  Lord  Alfred 
Arlington :  a  match  which  his  iainily  permitted 
(nay  encouraged)  because  the  widow  had  a 
clear  head  and  an  excellent  jointure,  and  Lord 
Alfred  was  an  extravagant  fool;  and  which  the 
somewhat  mature  bride  had  herself  eagerly 
planned,  on  account  of  the  uncertiun  reputation 
nhe  enjoyed  in  the  world  of  feshion.  She  wait 
a  handsome  woman,  with  an  arch  restlesa  eye, 
a  very  wliite  throat  and  necic,  a}id  an  arm 
which  every  artist  in  London  had  modelled 
in  marble,  or  cast  in  plaster  of  Paris.  She 
was  in  the  hahit  of  talking  rather  freely,  and 
making  eyes  at  her  male  acquaintances,  and 
would  perhaps  haie  been  reckoned  vulgar  in 


manner,  but  for  the  excseeding  sweetness  of 
hei  voice  and  laugh,  and  the  moderatioD 
oi'  tone  iu  which  her  "  good  thuigs"  were 
said. 

Thia  lady  no  sooner  became  acquainted  «-ith 
Lionel,  than  she  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
him ;  an  attachment  which  was  received  rather 
coldly  at  first  by  its  object,  but  afterwards 
appeared  to  the  jealous  eyes  of  Lady  Clarice 
daily  to  gain  ground.  Her  irritability  was  in 
consequence  greatly  increased,  and  as  Lionel 
<iid  not  choose  to  explain  to  her  that  he  had 
lent  lai^ge  sums  of  money  to  Lord  Alfred,  and 
wished  to  keep  well  with  the  woman  who 
governed  both  his  purse  and  his  person,  she 
set  down  every  smile,  or  civil  word,  to  an  iu- 
constant  fancy  for  this  "horrid  woman,"  (« 
term  applied  by  all  jealous  ladies  to  the  fair 
destroyers  of  their  happiness,)  and  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  insulting   or  mortifying   Wdy 
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1^  Alfired.     The  latter  however^  stood  her  ground. 

.  TPoo  practised  to  be  thrown  off  her  guard ;  too 
well  pleased  to  be  put  out  of  temper;  too 
skilful  to  allow  one  of  her  own  sex  to  baffle 
her ;  i^e  remained,  after  a  few  cleverly-planned 
attempts  to  conciliate  Lady  Clarice,  in  a  sort 
of  civil  neutrality,  as  far  as  regarded  the  lady, 
and  ever  ready  to  amuse  the  gentleman,  with 
spirits  as  merry  and  moimting  as  the  lark. 
She  was  one  of  those  apparently  **  giddy  crea- 
tures/* who,  in  spite  of  all  their  giddiness,  pur- 
sue their  own  plans  with  unremitting  assiduity 
and  success;  who  are  ever  laughing  and  talking, 
but  never  once  lose  sight  of  their  point.  And 
conscious  of  her  own  abilities,  she  never  doubted 
but  that  Lionel  would  at  length  become  at- 
tracted by  her  fascinations,  and  detached  from 
his  wife ;  took  a  tender  farewell  of  him  in  her 
own  green-house ;  engaged  him  on  some  frivol- 
ous pretext  to  write  to  her ;  and  departed  with 
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her  husband  (having  first  offered  a  place  iii  her 
barouclie  to  Captain  Percy)  to  overlook  their 
proceedings  at  Melton,  and  decide  how  far  these 
imprudent  and  expensive  pursuits  suited  her 
income  or  her  taates. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  departure  of  her 
fancied  rival,  that  Clarice  wound  up  a  long 
scene  of  worrying  and  reproach,  by  one  of  the 
most  fearful  bursts  of  passion  Mary  had  yet 
witnessed.  Speechless  with  rage,  she  at  lenjiih 
snapped  the  chain  roimd  her  slim  throat  to 
which  Lionel's  picture  was  suspended,  and, 
dasliing  it  to  the  ground,  stamped  on  it  with 
the  fury  of  a  child.  She  was  proceeding  to 
unclasp  the  braceleu,  which  had  been  his  gift, 
when  Lionel  advancing,  firmly  held  her  hands. 

"  If  you  put  yoiiraelf  into  those  passiona," 
said  he  bitterly,  "  I  will  have  you  shut  up 
as  a  mad  woman." 

At   these  words  Clarice's   heart  wa: 
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m  dbe  paused  a  moment,  burst  into  a  iit  of  shriek- 
I  ing  and  sobbing,  disengaged  her  hands,  and 
exclaimed — "My  father!  my  father!  it  is  a 
curse  upon  me  for  leaving  my  father ;  but  I  will 
go  back — I  will  not  remain  to  be  insulted  by 
wicked  women,  or  frightened  into  submission  by 
your  unmanly  violence, — ^I  will  be  divorced  from 
you,  and  I  will  Hve  with  Lisa  and  Clavering— 
kind,  gentle,  noble  Clavering!  he  would  not 
have  treated  me  this  way,  if  I  had  been  wise 
enough  to  stand  by  my  father's  choice  and 
marry  him — I  wish  I  had — I  wish  to  God 
I  had ! "  said  she,  passionately  clasping  her 
hands,  and  raising  her  streaming  eyes  to 
heaven." 

Lionel's  brow  lowered  like  a  thunder-cloud 
as  he  stepped  nearer  his  wife ;  and  Mary  flung 
herself  between  them. 

"  Oh!  Lionel,"  said  she,  "  have  patience  with 
her!     Tell    her   she   is   mistaken   about   Lady 
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Alfred — and  you,  Clarice,  retract  those  foolish, 
-^thoae  wicked  words — and  be  friends  again." 

But  her  appeal  only  increased  the  fury  of  the 
incensed  Clarice. 

"  It  is  because  you  are  here,"  said  she,  "  that 
we  never  are  friends ;  Lionel  can  treat  me  as 
he  pleases,  and  then  jou  can  both  amuse  your- 
selves all  tlie  evening  talking  over  my  faults. 
There  is  always  Home  one  to  meddle  and  encou- 
rage him — sisters-in-law  and  old  maids  always 
do  mischief,  and  my  life  is  made  miserable  by 
you.  And  as  to  wicked  words,  I  have  only 
spoken  the  truth ;  and  if  you  spoke  your  wishes 

Lwith  the  same  sincerity,  you  would  wish  your- 
self with  Clavering  too; — you  can't  hear  his 
name  without  colouring,  and  he  dar'n't  come 
near  me,  because  you  are  here.  It  is  you  who 
have  made  Lionel  hate  him,  and  disunited 
our  whole  family;  I  don't  choose  you  to  stay 
here,  I  won't  bear  it " 
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"  Silence !  '*  said  Lionel,  in  a  tone  of  thunder. 

But  when  the  stormy  scene  had  been  fol- 
lowed,  as  usual,  by  a  passionate  reconciliation — 
when  those  two  wajrward  and  selfish  hearts 
had  <mce  more  vowed  to  be  all  in  all  to  each 
other — ^when  Clarice's  winding  arms  stole  round 
Lionel's  neck,  and  her  soft  curls  touched  his 
cheek,  as  she  murmured,  ''  I  am  sure  if  I  did 
not  fancy  Mary  always  made  things  worse,  I 
should  never  be  so  passionate  ; "  —  no  word 
checked  her — no  remonstrance  was  urged. 

Mary  left  the  house  of  that  brother,  for 
whose  sake  she  had  relinquished  so  much,  and 
went  to  board  with  a  lady  who  had  female 
pupils  and  lodgers  at  Hastings. 

It  is  true  that  Lady  Clarice  repented  both 
her  speech  to  Mary,  and  the  effect  of  it ;  and 
she  wrote  to  say  so,  after  a  few  weeks  had 
shown   her  how  little  the  banishment  of  her 
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geuUe  und  kind-hearted  sister-in-law  added  ta 
her  domestic  comfort.  They  had  gone  down 
to  Moreton,  and  Lionel  was  about  to  gather 
round  him  his  usual  friends,  amongst  whom 
she  doubted  not  '*  the  Lark"  and  his  bride  would 
be  included.  And  her  aurmise  proved  correct. 
Lionel  informed  her  tliat  Lady  Al&ed  would 
probably  spend  some  days  at  Moreton  PaiJE, 
and  as  he  spoke,  he  kissed  her  crimson  and 
indignant  cheek,  and  said :  "  t  wonder  my 
lovely  Clarice  can  think  it  possible  1  should 
prefer  any  woman's  society  to  hers." 

But  words,  let  them  be  ever  so  kind  nnd 
conciliatory,  are  nothing  when  opposed  to 
deed4.  When  Irfidj  Altred  did  come,  to  ridt, 
and  walk,  and  gather  dowers  in  the  conserva- 
tory, she  certainly  engrossed  more  of  Libnel's 
society  than  was  at  all  consistent  ^vith  the 
coaxing  speech  of  preference  we   have  given 
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above:  and  Clarice's  passionate  remonstrances 
were  met  with  a  vehemence  of  anger  which 
nearly  equalled  her  own. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  scenes  that  Clarice 
wrote   to  Mary,   and  her  prayer  for   the   re- 
turn  of  her  sister-in-law  was  as  imploringly 
humble^    as  her  sentence  of  banishment  had 
been  offensive.     **  Come  back/*  the  letter  ran, 
*'  come  back,  my  own,  my  only  true  friend; 
only   come  back  to   mc,  and  I  will  kneel  at 
your  feet  and  ask  you  to  forgive  me.     I  re- 
pent my  words  and  my  thoughts;   they  were 
mad,  foolish,  and  unworthy;  I  deplore  my  in- 
gratitude,— I  entreat  of  you,  as  you  value  my 
happiness,  to  come  to  me  before  my  heart  is 
utterly  broken." 

Mary  wrote  the  gentlest  of  denials;  she  did 
not  say  what  an  effort  it  had  been  originally 
to  determine  to  leave  her  home ;  she  did*  not 
state   the   impossibility   of  depending  on    the 


irfesolute  and  riolent  feelings  of  one  wlio  could 
wound  her  by  such  bitter  words  as  those  spo- 
ken on  that  eventful  eveniug;  she  sootlicd, — 
she  advised, — she  comforted, — but  she  did  not 
return. 

Again  Lady  Clarice  wrote  ; — "  WTien  I  got 
your  letter,  cruel  friend,  I  was  sitting  in  your 
room,  which  I  had  had  prepared  for  you,  with 
all  the  late  ilowers  T  could  find  in  the  gard^i; 
I  thought  you  would  come;  I  thought  I  should 
see  your  kind  pale  face,  and  be  allowed  to 
weep  on  your  bosom;  I  sate  by  the  cheerful 
fire,  and  felt  hopeful  and  joyous  as  I  used  to 
do.  But  instead  of  you,  to  receive  nothii^ 
but  that  letter,  —  oh,  Mary!  you  naver  can 
know  how  it  wrung  my  heart!  And  even 
now  I  cannot  believe  that  you  will  not  come; 
I  cannot  believe  that  you  will  lettve  me  to 
myself;  I  cannot  believe  that  you  will  not 
plead  with  Lionel  against  that  wily  treacher- 
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ous  woman.  Every  day  I  shall  have  your  fire 
lit,  and  your  room  arranged  as  if  you  were 
occupying  it^  and  I  shall  come  and  sit  here 
and  wait  for  you.  You  mil  come  back, 
Mary?  —  What  can  I  say  or  do  to  prove  to 
you  that  I  am  penitent?  I  can  hear  them 
laughing  in  the  conservatory,  —  my  husband 
and  that  wretched  woman; — and  all  this  while 
Captain  Percy  talks  to  me  of  my  altered  spi- 
rits, and  follows  me  about  the  house  like  a 
dog ; — and  my  baby  is  ill, — ^he  was  in  convul- 
sions two  days  ago,  and  Lionel  walked  out 
with  Lady  Alfred,  while  I  was  sitting  shiver- 
ing with  terror  and  sorrow  by  his  bed-side; 
and  instead  of  pitying  me,  he  said  Lady  Al- 
fred told  him  teething  fits  were  very  common ! 
She  speak  of  my  baby  to  him!  Oh!  if  she 
ever  has  children,  I  hope  they  will  die — or 
live  to  be  a  shame  to  her!  I  hope  she  will 
sit  alone  by  their  bed,  while  her  idiotical  hus- 
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band  u  gamblii^  on  the  roce-couxse.  No, 
Marj-,  I  don't  hope  it; — 1  know  you  will  think 
me  wicked, — i  am  going  to  try  and  ptttf^rrr 
1  will  go  and  sit  in  the  nursery,  (for  I  aeldfun 
go  down  now,  because  I  hate  her  ao, — I  hftte 
her  amile,  and  the  way  she  presses  my  haod, 
I  feel  as  if  she  were  mocking  me  all  the  tioMtj 
Pray,  pray  come  back  to  me,  Maiy;  yoooMi 
soothe  Liond, — ^you  «a»  manage  him»  and.  / 
am  nothing  in  my  own  houae." 

To  this  letter  wan  appended  a  huiried  P.S. 

"  lAcaiel  hae  just  come  to  me  with  a  Lou> 
don  physician  for  my  boy,  and  the  phyeician 
is  to  stay  in  the  house  till  Charles  has  got 
through  his  teething.  I  thought  (whatever 
change  may  be  in  bis  heart  for  toe,)  he  mtut 
still  love  his  child;  and  he  sate  a  long  lime 
with  me,  and  told  me  he  had  sent  to  town 
that  very  day  when  I  thought  him  so  cruel 
and  so  careless,    for  some   clever   and   skilful 
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man  to  beirith  me,  and  see  faabjr  eoaataatfy. 
NovTy  if  yo«  will  otAj  emat  back,  Maij,  I 
ahalt  ftel  happy. 

"  Clakicb.'* 

But  Mbij,  thoa^  she  wept  ofver  the  letter, 
renained  at  HaatingB.  She  knew  C3aiiiee  ao 
well  B0#;  she  knew  the  buojant  aprinfine$$ 
of  her  disposition,  the  niobiUtj  of  all  feeling 
good  or  bad;  and  the  ease  with  which,  after 
her  passion  was  over,  she  resumed  her  natu- 
ral vivacity  and  joyousness;  so  that  her  wild 
and  mournful  appeal,  though  it  touched  her 
sister-in-law*s  heart,  had  no  effect  on  her 
resolution.     And  she  was  right. 

The  morning  on  which  Lady  Clarice  wrote 
that  letter,  was  spent  in  bitter  tears;  but  the 
evening  (after  the  momentary  kindness  of  Lio- 
nel about  his  son  and  heir,)  was  one  of  yn\A 
mirth;  and  the  grave  physician  was  astonished 
to  see  the  young  and  anxious  mother,  whose 
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friends  at  last !  Have  I  done  well,  my  fatbt:r  ? 
or  have  I,  foolishly  and  miserably  fur  myself 
and  others,  perverted  your  dying  intentionG  t " 

But  after  a  while  these  doubts  were  re- 
pelled. Mary  folt  conscious,  that  hoFwever 
inJatakea,  her  efforts  had  been  (or  the  iag:ht ; 
that  rto  seMsh  weakness  Imd  mingled  with  Iter 
plaiis ;  and  that  oAer  God,  she  had  loved  the 
brother  committed  to  her  care  by  her  de- 
parted father.  Her  mind  recovered  its  tone ; 
no  sorrow  wliicli  is  unmingled  with  sdf-reproach, 
cmi  weigh  heavily  for  ever,  and  at  all  moments ; 
and  Mary  awaited  the  future,  allotted  to  her 
by   the   All-seeing   Disposer    of  events,   with 

'meek  and  quiet  resignation. 

Occasionally,   in    her    strolls  alon;^  the   sca- 

*^ore,  she  would  request  the  companionship 
of  one  of  tlie  little  pupils  domesticated  in  the 
•ame  house  with  herself;  and  it  was  an  amuse- 
ment  and   an   interest   to    her  to   watch    the 
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Bowth  <tf  those  eager  minda,  and  iastroct 
Pien,  in  her  own  gentle  wayi  in  the  pitlM  of 
leasantness  and  peace.  During  ooe  of  these 
■ralka  it  was,  that  she  ogam  encouBteied  the 
bwntiiul  Annie  Morrison.  The  eye  of  tlie 
Httle  actress  sparkled,  her  lace  hod  recomed 
ka  bloom  and  freshness,  and  she  was  looJdng 
lip  at  a  little  child  she  carried  on  her  shoulder. 
Uaiy  inTc4unt«ril;  stopped,  aa  she  drew  near ; 
bat  after  one  hurried  glance,  Annie  Morrison 
walked  cm;  ceasing  however  the  laugh  and 
song,  with  which  she  had  been  addressing  her 
little  burden,  and  Ktting  him  gravely  on  the 
aaads,  to  walk  by  bet  side. 

"Isn't  that  a  pretty  woman?"  said  Mary's 
girlish  cowpanion;  "that  is  the  wife  of  the 
manager  of  the  Hastings  theatre, — and  she  is 
thought  so  beautiful,  that  many  artisU  have 
taken  her  picture,  and  there  are  prinu  of 
her  at   all    the    libraries.      She    acts    beauti- 
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■fully,  oh!  so  beautifully;  and  sings  like  n 
nightingale.  We  were  all  taken  by  our  kind 
govemesa  to  see  her,  last  summer." 

Mary  siglted ;  she  remembered  the  day  whc-u 
she  too  had  been  to  the  Hastings  theatre ;  thai 
day  which  had  led  to  the  discovery  of  I^onel's 
selfish  basencBS ;  and  her  heart  recoiled  &om  tlie 
painful  memory. 

When  she  returned  home,  she  found  a  note 
lying  on  her  table  in  Annie  Morrison's  hand- 
writing; she  broke  the  seal;  and  read  as 
follows : — 

"  I  did  not  like — I  did  not  dare  to  stop 
and  speak  to  you  to-day,  because  I  am  too 
well-known  here,  and  the  little  girl  who  was 
walking  with  you,  might  have  repeated  to 
her  governess  that  you  knew  me ;  and  people 
would  wonder  and  blame,  that  yoii,  the  respected 
and    beloved    sister    of  Lionel    Dupri,    should 
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know  me,  the  principal  actress  of  Hastkfgs. 
But  if,  any  day  when  you  ar6  watting  aidne^ 
you  would  let  me  see  you,  and  speak  to  Jrou 
for  a  little  while,  it  would  be  a  very,  refy  great 
pleasure  to  me.  I  think  you  will  iiot  refuse 
me  this ;    I  saw  that  you  stopped  to-day,  and 

my  heart  beat  quickly  and  fohdly,  thougH  1 
passed  on.  I  am  grown  cautious  and  steady, 
and  even  seeing  you  did  not  surprise  me  into 
showing  my  feelings. 

**  I  am  now  married  to  Mr.  M.,  the  gentle- 
man who  spoke  my  apology  that  miserable 
night,  four  or  five  years  ago.  I  think  I  have 
done  right,  I  wanted  protection;  the  pro- 
fession I  have  entered  requires  it.  I  have 
nothing  to  complain  of.  He  is  the  most 
gentle,  generous,  kind-hearted  person  possible, 
and  well  educated ;  being  natural  son  to  a' 
gentleman,  who  brought  him  carefully  up 
but    (lying   suddenly    without  a  will,  left 
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destitute.  He  is  very  fond  of  me,  and  when 
once  I  can  grow  to  forget  the  past,  I  am  sure 
1  sliall  feci  perfectly  contented. 

"  P.S.  Is  not  my  boy  a  pretty  creature? 
Poor  little.  Frank  was  prettier  still,  but  tkii 
is  very  dear  to  me. 

"  Yours  gratefidly  and  respectfully, 
"Annie  M." 

Mary  did  see  and  speak  to  the  little  acticas, 
and  admired  the  delicacy  of  feeling  which  had 
prompted  her  to  walk  so  gravely  on,  rather 
than  compromise  her  fHend.  She  saw  her  but 
once,  for  a  London  engagement  having  been 
offered  to  Mr.  M.,  for  himself  and  wile,  he 
gladly  accepted  it:  and  this  interview  was  the 
only  occurrence  which  htcke  the  monotony  ol' 
her  present  existence. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


"  Thou  hast  betrayed  me !    TkaUf  in  whom  I  tnuted — 
To  whom  my  heart  lay  open,  at  a  flower 
Which  W008  the  sun  to  gaze  upon  its  face — 
Tkouy  who  didst  make  my  loye  for  other  things, 
Seem  weak  and  poor  and  childish ! — Still  I  seek 
For  some  reproach  to  sting  thee  to  the  core ; — 
But  in  my  wonder  at  thy  treachery, 
Find  only  that  word— thou  !  " 

The  storm  and  the  lull  followed  each  other  in 
alternate  succession  at  Moreton,  till  at  length 
one  grievous  and  vexatious  circumstance  united 
the  sympathies  of  all  parties.  A  dissolution 
of  parliament  took  place;  and  Lionel,  after 
a  contest,  in  which  he  spent  an  immense  deal 
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of  money,  lost  the  election  for  A,  Lady  Clarice, 
partly  &Dm  bitterness  of  feeling  at  home,  atid 
partly  from  natural  carelessness,  had  as  utterly 
forgotten  the  electors  of  A.,  as  if  ao  such  people 
existed.  The  Truemans,  the  Hemings,  the 
Prudhoes,  aecustomed  to  the  steady  and  per- 
aevering  kindness  and  attention  of  Mary,  and 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  Lady  Clarice's  neglect, 
were  delighted  at  ha^-illg  at  lengtli  obt^ied  an 
opportunity  of  mortifying  "  that  proud  puss," 
who  never  even  came  into  the  town,  much 
less  gave  au  opinion  as  to  the  growth  of  the 
eight  little  Prudhoes,  or  the  beauty  of  the  in- 
fant Heming.  £very  man  whose  i>etition  to 
have  his  son  made  tide-waiter,  or  his  nephew 
clerk  in  tlie  customs,  or  himself  a  supernume- 
rary in  some  carowded  department,  had  heen 
thrown  aside ;  or  had  received  a  cold  and 
imconciliating  answer;  eagerly  stood  forward 
against    the    useless   member   who    had    on/y 
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represented  them ;  their  idea  of  a  man  elected 
"  to  serve  in  the  present  parliament^**  evidently 
-beingy  that  he  should  serve  every  individual 
voter,  and  procure  a  place  for  every  separate 
Isupporter,  who  had  helped  to  procure  him  his 
'place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  lioners 
-end  answered,  and  his  return  inspured  at  the 
last  election,  he  cared  little  how  his  voters 
liked  him,  and  his  long  absence  and  subsequent 
neglect,  had  allowed  the  enemy's  faction  to  gain 
so  much  strength  that  it  crushed  him  at  last. 

Bigley,  the  long- forgotten,  scorned  and 
braved  Bigley,  came  up  from  Norfolk,  and 
worked  like  the  mole;  unseen  liimself,  and 
only  known  by  the  effect  of  his  labours;  and 
as  Lionel  passed  from  the  hustings,  tired,  pale, 
and  exhausted,  as  much  from  disappointment 
as  fatigue ;  his  secret  foe  walked  towards  him 
in  a  swaggering,  bullying  manner,  and  repeat- 
ing  the   words   Lionel   himself  had   used,   on 
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the  occasion  of  their quonel,  wliile  a  triumphant 
gleam  shot  from  his  small  hliie  eye,  he  muttered, 

"  How  do  you  like  the  work  of  a  yeiiow- 
ioigged  Norfolk  attorney  ?  " 

Lionel  was  already  suffering  under  intense 
irritation,  and  without  a  word  of  answer,  he 
lifted  his  arm,  and  with  one  powerjul  blow, 
felled  Mr.  Samuel  Bigley  to  the  pavement. 
His  head  struck  against  the  curb-stone,  and  was 
cut  open  in  the  most  frightful  manner. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recoveied,  he 
brought  an  action  for  damages  against  Ijonel, 
and  in  this,  whatever  be  might  have  been  in  the 
former  one,  he  was  eminently  successful. 

Lionel's  afiairs,  indeed,  b^n  to  look  despe- 
rate. As  long  as  he  was  in  parliament  he  was 
a  creditable  and  accredited  man ;  hut  after  the 
loss  of  his  election,  and  the  very  awkward  and 
disagreeable  story  of  tlie  "  Infamous  and  Un- 
provoked Assault"  on  the  person  of  Mr,  Samuel 
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^  Kjgili^;  sad  mote  especudly  after  a  report  had 
^  %iNili  'tptead  (by  tUs  much-injured  gentleman), 
'    AMtit  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Ihqpri  to  start 
far  die  continent^  and  reside  abroad,  now  that 
lie^hiid  no  present  motive  for  a  residence  in 
Enghmdi  his  creditors  became  damorons,  and 
]^sbed  upon  him.     The  architect  who  had 
altered  the  family  mansion  at  Moreton  Park 
had  never  been  paid,  nor  had  any  of  the  biiU 
incurred  at  that  time.     Large  sums  had  been 
squandered  at  Melton,  at  Doncaster;    moni^ 
had  been  lent  to  divers  needy  friends,  who  weri- 
quite  as  pennyless  now,  as  when  they  borrowed 
it:  and,  above  all,  one  drunken  night,  LiofMrl 
had  been  persuaded  to  sign  aver  bonds  to  I>/rrl 
Alfred,  by  which  the  latter  was  t/i  crmi#r  inf/* 
immediate  possession  of  thirty  thouAand  ipffuwk, 
and  to  repay  the  sum  at  his  hnmir'%     To  tlM-*^- 
difficulties  might  be  added,  the  mituff  i^JHr**'^ 
gances  in  which  Lady  CiMnem 
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sort  of  "open  Iioubl-"  Lii>nel  hatl  kept,  whenever 
he  wa<  at  Morctoii.  in  short,  he  was  nearly 
ruined.  Lady  Clarice  gave  up  her  diamonds — 
Moreton  Park  was  to  be  sold — and  Lionel  Dupre 
went  up  to  Jennyn  Street,  with  the  firm  inten- 
tion of  doing  as  had  been  reported,  viz.  settling 
abroad,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  arranged  his 
iiflkirs  in  London.  For  this  purpose  .iBck 
ConoUy  was  suninioiied,  and  by  hi»  assistance 
Moreton  was  sold  for  about  two-thirds  of  its 
original  value,  and  sucli  of  the  creditors  as 
were  most  clamorous,  were  partly  satisfied. 
Lord  Altonby  was  requested  to  make  some  set- 
tlement on  his  daughter,  and  a  loan  was  at- 
tempted to  be  negociatcd  for  Lionel,  till  such 
time  as  Lord  Alfred  should  repay  the  sum 
owing ;  but  thin  scheme  fell  to  the  ground. 

Afler  their  arrival  in  town,  Lionel's  temper 
became  unbearable.  He  drank  deeply  (which 
irnd  formerly  been  of  rare  occurrence),  and  was 
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often  absent  from  home.    Lady  Clarice  loved 

him  still ;  she  tried  to  be  patient,  but  patience 

was  not  in  her  composition;  and  bitter  words 

were  exchanged  between  them.     At  length,  the 

day  of  open  rupture  came ;  as  knrely  a  fummcr^s 

day  as  ever  shone;  Lady  Clarice  had  endei^ 

voured  to  persuade  Lionel  to  drive  her  in  fak 

cab  to  Kensington,  where  some  rare  and  very 

curious  china,  lately  imported,  was  exhibited 

for  sale — it  was  a  rarity,  an   event,  and  one 

which  made  no  little  sensation  among  the  fair 

lovers  of  such  trifles  in  London.    Lionel  refused, 

somewhat  coldly ;  he  pleaded  his  wish  that  the 

should  avoid  expensive  purchases ;  and,  finally, 

when  the  drive  at  least,  without  the  china,  was  m^ 

sisted  upon,  he  impatiently  declared  b^  had  h 

net»s  in  the  City  which  wr^uld  oetupy  hm 

day,  and  left  her.  Lady  Claverii^  mm  t^A  m  U/wn^ 

so  that  Clarice,  whose  heart  was  iAMotMOdj  kgift^ 

upon  this  drive  Uj  Kj-miuteUjUf  Mt  y^z^A^  m  W 
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the  choice  of  a  eompaokm ;  at  length-iha derided 
upon  going  alone,  and  ordand  die  .baroude. 
When  she  arrived  at  the  place  of  her  destiDatum, 
a  caniage  was  ahready  at  the  gate;  the  Uuda 
were  drawn  down  to  ahode  tlie  vuxk,  and  abe 
recognized  the  livery  as  that  (^  the  ArliajfttHi's. 
A  thrill  of  dialike  pasaed  thiou^  lier  heart,  as 
she  watched  to  aee  the  hated  I^;  Alfred  descend 
from  it;  but  worda  are  inadequate  to  expieas  the 
binning  jealousy  and  rage  whidt  atung  ev^ 
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sieknMi  wasiit  bar  heartr--«iid  the  wftiked  to 
and  &d  tSl  the  weU-known  Btsp  of  her  husband 
asodfldad/ tlie  «tain  leadmg  to  her  ^Murtment. 
linen  the  pa«sed>  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
door.  Lioiiel  entered — ^he  had  two  mall  china 
jars,  eft  'e±peiiimwe  workmanship,  in  his  hand — 
his  eoitiitettance  was  worn  and  jaded*--but  Ck- 
rice  looked  not  on  him.  Before  he  had  time  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  his  gift,  she  flew  towards 
him,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  fury,  and  dodied 
them  to  fragments  on  the  hearth.  Then,  with 
rapid  and  virulent  abuse,  she  reproached  him, — 
called  Lady  Alfred  the  vilest  and  basest  of  her 
sex, — ejq>ressed  her  loathing  hatred  in  the  most 
unqualified  terms, — ^and  was  proceeding  to  her 
usual  threat  of  seeking  shelter  with  her  £ftther 
or  sister,  when  Lionel,  who  had  had  his  share 
of  the  disappointment  and  irritation  of  the  day 
— ^who  had  assured  himself  of  the  futility  of  any 
expectation  of  repayment  from  Lord  Alfred — 


who  had  learnt  that  he  was  involved  to  a  degree 
that  threatened  him  with  a  prison,  owing^  to  the 
rascality  of  the  Moreton  agent— and  who  was  so 
far  tnnQCent  of  the  wish  to  give  her  offence,  that 
the  meeting  with  Lady  Alfred  had  been  parelv 
accidental,  suddenly  became  as  pale  aa  death 
with  rage.  He  strode  forward  to  his  wife, 
gazed  for  a  moment  in  silence,  while  a  t 
of  angry  words  choked  her  utterance,  and  l] 

He  struck  her. 

Lady  Clarice  bent  not  under  the  blow,  j 
started  at  its  infllctioD,  She  became  suddei 
calm;  and  as  Lionel,  half  in  exculpation,  ex- 
claimed, "You  will  madden  me  into  doing 
what  I  shall  curse  myself  for,"  she  motioned 
him  to  leave  tlie  room.  He  did  eo,  and  CUirice 
walked  to  her  writing  table ;  wrote  a"  note, 
folded  and  sealed  it  with  deliberate  care,  and, 
ringing  for  the  servant,  desired  him  to  take 
it  immediately. 


lis  wife. 

ItoiM^JI 

low,  H^^l 
ludderi^^^l 
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The  man  left  the  xooni,  aad  for  «i  hour 
Clarice  remained,  her  head  buied  in  her  iHada, 
in  fixed  and  stupid  thought.  Sb/t  was  ransed 
by  the  opening  of  her  chamber  door. 

"  If  you  please,  my  lady,"  said  the  intnider, 
**  Captain  Altamont  Percy  is  at  Biic^itoii,  aad 
they  want  to  know  whether  the  note  should 
be  forwarded?" 

"  No — yes — ^no;  I  will  tell  you  by  and  by," 
said  she  ;  and  she  relapsed  into  a  reverie. 
Suddenly  she  uncovered  her  hce ;  gazed  wildly 
round,  flew  up  stairs,  and,  kneeling  by  her 
child's  cot,  exclaimed  with  passionate  tears, 
"  I  am  not  gone — I  am  not  gone — I  dreamed 
myself  away  from  you,  Charles ;  but  I  am  here, 
my  own,  my  blessed  boy — I  am  here  still !" 

Her  sobs  and  shrieks  woke  the  infant ;  and 
as  the  nurse  lifted  him  from  the  bed  to  lull 
him  to  sleep  again,  she  said,  **  Oh,  my  lady, 
my  lady,  you  are  very  young,  and  trials  come 
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to  all — take  the  advice  of  an  old  woman,  and 
do  nothing  rash ;  it  ^^'ill  all  come  right  by  and 
by,  please  God ;  and  if  it  doesn't,  why  you'ie 
done  your  duty." 

Servants  always  see  more  of  what  is  going 

on,    than     people    clioose    to     believe ;     and 

the  nurse  had  seized  in  a  moment,  the  train 

of   thought    which    had    brought    Clarice     to 

the    nursery,    to    assure   her    baby    that    she 

wa#  not  gone.     After  a  while  she   turned  to 

her  young  mistress,  who  had  in  some  measure 

checked  her  grief  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 

child's  rest,  and  pointing  to   its   sweet    quiet 

■  face  as  it  lay  in  her  lap,  its  long  lashes  shadow- 

H  ing  its  ruse-leaf  cheek,  she  said,  witli  a  pitying 

^1  smile,   "  And  could  it  come   into   your   heart 

^1  to  leave  a  lamb  like  that  ? " 

^K  Clarice  stole  away  after  she  had  kissed  liis 

^H  brow,  and  returned  to  her  own  room. 

^B  "  No  !  "  said  she ;  "  I  will  be  patient,     Lionel 
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will  come  and  comfort  me  this  evening — be 
will  pray  to  me  to  foiget  thai  Uow,  and  1 
will  forget  it«  I  will  forgive  all,  for  the  sake 
of  that  sleeping  cherub;  and  we  will  leave 
England  and  live  at  Nice^ — happy ,  Nice !  .  or 
any  where^  so  that  that  wicked  woman  cannot 
follow." 


END   OF    VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Thj  Toke !  it  was  a  pleasant  sound, 

WkcB  wearily  I  lay, 
Bf  the  Une  streamlet,  to  forget 
The  hot  and  irksome  day : 
But  rest,  and  peace,  and  love  are  o*er, — 
And  I  shall  hear  thy  voice  no  more ! 


Lady  Clarice  Lyle  sate  impatiently  watching 
through  the  long,  long  twilight  of  a  sumnier*s 
evening,  till  the  stars  came  out  one  by  one  upon 
the  pale  clear  sky,  and  the  lines  of  lighted  lamps 
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twinkled  through  the  dark  streets.  At  lengtk 
she  heard  her  husband's  step ;  and  ao  acyfteoed 
was  her  heart  towards  him  by  the  rwininatiwia 
in  which  she  had  been  indulging  of  "hi^iij 
Nice/'  that  she  arose,  half  inclined  to  'ptoBer 
her  ready  forgiveness  unasked,  and  weep  upon 
his  bosom.  But  the  step  passed  her  apartmoit, 
and  Lionel  went  to  his  own  drea8ing«-room. 
She  could  hear  him  walk  to  and  fro  for  a 
moment — pause — walk  again — again  pause — 
and,  finally,  the  lid  of  a  box  was  shut  down, 
the  lock  of  the  door  turned,  and  he  left  his 
dressing-room. 

*' Now  he  is  coming!"  said  Clarice,  and  she 
advanced  as  if  to  welcome  him;  but  his  step 
again  passed  her  door;  and  as  he  passed,  he 
whistled  part  of  an  Italian  barcarole  they  had 
often  sung  together  in  the  early  days  of  their 
'*  love's  young  dream  !  ** 
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She  walked  to  the  bell,  rang  it,  asked  the 
servant  whether  Mr.  Dupr6  was  returned  to 
dinner;  received  for  answer  that  Mr.  Dupr£ 
had  just  gone  out,  without  saying  when  he 
should  return  ;  and  was  again  left  alone. 

This,    this  was  worse  than  all!     The  cold, 
the  cruel  neglect,   the   utter  forgetfulness  of 
the  suffering  being  he  had  left !     Clarice  un- 
pinned the  lace  tippet  which  covered  her  neck, 
and  glanced  at  her  pained  and  aching  shoulder ; 
the  purple  mark  of  the  blow  was  there,  which 
Lioners  violence  had  inflicted;  and  her  heart, 
which   had  been   so   ready    to  forgive,  .closed 
against    the   man   who    could   so    offend,    and 
yet  not  think  it  worth  while  to  speak  a  kind 
word  afterwards !     It  was  at  this  moment  that 
a  pencilled  note  was  brought  from  Altamont 
Percy — it  was  hardly  legible,  and  merely  an- 
nounced his  unexpected  return  from  Brighton, 

b2 


Ilis  finding  her  undated  letter,  and  being  then 
witliiii   a   few  doora  in  a  travelling 
ready    to   convey  her  where    she   would  jj 
India,  if  such  was  her  determination. 

Clarice  stole  up  st^rs; — the  nurse  slept 
heavily,  and  she  looked  once  more  on  her 
aluinbering  babe, — "He  will  not  love  you, 
iny  boy :  he  lovea  nothing  on  thia  earth  but 
himself;"  murmured  she  bitterly.  She  turned 
to  go — lingered  pausingly  at  the  door — looked 
with  eyes,  dimmed  by  tears,  towards  the  white 
curtains  of  the  little  cot — returned — lifted  him 
softly  in  her  arms — wrapped  him  in  a  fur  man- 
tle— and,  imattended  and  unprepared,  walked 
down  stairs.  The  drowsy  porter  opened  his 
eyes,  started,  and  rose; — "Where  i 
said  his  lady ;  "  I  want  to  send  him  a  met 
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•  porter 
servant,  and  Clarice 


left  the  hall  to  call  his   felK 


opened  the  door  hers 
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The  heavy  re-echoing  sound  it  gave  in  closing, 
smote  on  her  heart ;  she  paused,  faint  with 
fear,  and  tottering  under  the  burden  of  her 
bqy's  weight;  suddenly  an  arm  was  passed 
round  her,  a  weU-known  voice  murmured 
'*  Dear,  ever  dear  Clarice!**  and  in  another 
moment  Lady  Clarice  sank  fiunting  in  the 
carriage  by  Altaraont  Percy's  side.  Her  child 
was  lifted  from  her  knee  by  a  strange  Abigail, 
provided  by  her  lover  to  attend  on  the  lady 
herself;  and  unconscious  of  all  earthly  objects, 
she  was  whirled  from  the  home  which  never, 
in  joy  or  sorrow,  could  be  hers  again. 

When  Lionel  left  his  dressing-room,  and 
passed  that  of  Lady  Clarice  whistling  an  Italian 
barcarole,  he  was  a  desperate  and  a  reckless 
man.  He  did  not,  he  could  not  forget  the 
unmanly  violence  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  ; 
but  in  that  hour,  all  seemed  nothing  in  com- 
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parison  of  a  determination  he  had  taken.  He 
armed  himself  with  pistols,  wrote  a  note  to 
his  wife,  placed  it  on  a  conspicuous  part  of 
his  table,  and  walking  to  the  Albany,  enquiry 
for  Mr.  Conolly.  He  was  not  at  home,  but 
expected  in  every  minute  to  dresa  for  the 
opera.  Lionel  expressed  hia  intention  of  wait 
ing  for  him  in  his  rooms,  and,  the  servant 
knowing  the  intintate  terms  they  were  on, 
admitted  him. 

A  stone  statue  could  not  remain  more  mo- 
tionless than  did  Lionel,  till  the  entrance  of 
his  friend.  Jack  Conolly  entered  the  room 
in  his  usual  haaty  brisk  manner,  shook  him 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  showing  his  fine 
teeth  with  a  frank  good-humoured  smile,  said, 
"  Soh !  I'm  afraid  you  come  to  me  for  ad\-ice ; 
explain  quickly,  my  good  fellow,  for  I  would 
not  miss  Brocard's  first  ptu  for  the  world — Ah ! 
who  is  this   from?" — and  he  took  up  a  notfl 
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hich  liiy  on  the  table.     While  he  was  readmg 

Hi  Lionel  walked  unperceived   by  Conolly  to 

Jie  door;  locked  it,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket, 

'^aa/i  stepping  back  to  his  Melton  friend,  faced 

^^tioif  with  a  countenance   whose   deadly   and 

'^  fixed  expression  told  its  own  tale  to  the  ex- 

^  perienced  arranger  of  other  men*s  affidrs.     He 

'    saw   that    Lionel  was    desperate — ^he  guessed 

he  was  a  ruined  man,  and,  flinging  himself  into 

an  easy  chair,  he  looked  up  enquiringly  for  the 

desired  explanation.     That  explanation  was  not 

given  exactly  in  the  manner  he  expected. 

"  Conolly,"  said  Lionel,  in  a  hoarse,  husky 
voice,  *'  I  am  utterly  ruined — my  boy  is  a 
beggar*s  son." 

Conolly  nodded,  slowly  folded  his  hands,  and 
looked  at  a  heavy  seal  ring  on  his  finger. 
Lionel  cleared  his  throat  and  spoke  again,  in- 
creasing as  he  proceeded  in  the  rapidity  and 
violence  of  his  manner. 
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"I  am  ruined;  and  that  ruin  I  owe  to  ^ou. 
You  first  lured  me  to  pleasures,  for  which  I 
was  not  naturally  inclined;  from  whidi  per- 
haps— my  very  faults, — my  coldness,  my  want 
of  eagerness  about  trifles,  would  have  saved 
me.  What  little  of  the  gambler,  the  rake, 
the  blackleg,  there  may  be  in  my  composition, 
I  owe  to  you.  You  introduced  me  into  that 
set,  from  which  for  my  folly  I  have  chosen  my 
friends.  You  betted  for  me  and  with  me — 
won  my  money  yourself,  and  taught  other  men 
how  to  win  it.  But  it  is  not  to  utter  reproaches 
that  I  am  come.  You  were  a  witness — a  sort 
of  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  lent 
to  that  drunken  ass,  Alfred  Arlington.  I  want 
that  money,  I  want  it  to  enable  me  to  leave 
England  immediately.  The  painted  Jesebel 
he  chose  to  marry,  has  mocked  me  on  this 
point — she  has  done  more;  she  has  baffied 
me.  This  morning  my  patienee  ebbed;  I  brt 
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with  h^T ;  I  threatened,  she  laughed  at  Hie.  I 
taunted  her  with  her  passion  for  me— her  words 
and  her  smiles,  and  her  twisting  attitudes; — 
faugh !  the  thought  of  her  sbkens  me.  Conolly, 
I  ask  you,  is  this  money  forth<Soming,  or  is 
it  not  ?  Will  you  undertake  for  its  repayment 
within  a  given  number  of  hours,  or  will  you 
take  your  choice  of  these?"  and  he  suddenly 
drew  the  pistols  from  his  pockets. 

Conolly  did  not  rise,  but  he  joined  his  hands, 
and  there  was  more  vexation  than  contempt  in 
his  cool  confident  smile. 

"  Dupr6,"  said  he,  "  I  thought  you  knew  me 
better.  I  really  am  too  old  for  these  follies, 
and  have  gone  through  too  many  of  these  scenes 
to  feel  afraid  of  a  pair  of  pistols.  Sit  down,  and 
be  calm — any  thing  I  can  do  for  you  in  reason, 
any  thing  you  ask  of  me  as  a  friend  — " 

**  A  friend!"  said  Lionel,  bitterly,  "  it  is  my 

fi5 
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friendfl  who  have  beggared  me !     You  wfi—  lo 
produce  tlie  sum  owing?  ** 
''How  the  devil  cam  I  prodnce  itt**  wtii 

Conolly  impatiently. 

''You  reftise  to  jBght — ^now — hare — aa  we 
are?" 

"  Certainly ;  I  wonder  youean  be  racih  a  fcal 

as  to  expect  it." 

"  Then  on  your  own  head  be  it ! " 
As  he  spoke  he  fired  the  pistol,  and  but  for 
the  lightning-like  rapidity  of  eye  and  move- 
ment, with  which  the  practised*  duellist  firus- 
trated  his  intention,  by  knocking  the  pistol  up- 
wards, Conolly  had  been  a  dead  man. 

He  rose  and  grasped  Lionel's  arm  with  an 
iron  hand;  then,  pointing  to  the  paper  of  the 
room  blackened  and  pierced  by  the  bullets,  he 
said  in  a  low  voice — "  In  these  few  seconds  you 
might  have  been  a  miirderer^  and  I  might  have 
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a  bleeding  corse  at  your  feet ;  would  that 
^vre  bettered  your  situation  ?  '* 

**  If  I  am  mad,  you  have  driven  me  to  it/* 
fldd  Lionel  doggedly,  as  he  quietly  suffered  the 
piitols  to  be  removed. 

**  And  now,  my  good  fellow,**  said  Conolly,  as 
^  he  closed  a  drawer  upon  the  dreaded  instrument 
^  of  vengeance,  *'  sit  down  and  hear  me — I  am 
not  going  back  upon  old  days  now,  nor  do  I  ^ 
intend  to  combat  the  absurd  notion,  that  you 
were  lured  as  you  call  it,  into  the  following  of 
particular  pleasures ; — if  you  reflected,  you  would 
see  that  it  is  the  selfish  determination  to  pro- 
cure amusement  at  all  risks,  and  to  do  what  for 
the  moment  appears  to  afford  a  chance  of  in- 
terest,— that  lures  men  on,  rather  than  any  per- 
suasion on  the  part  of  their  friends.  But  no 
more  of  that.     You  are  ruined,  you  say  ?     So 

was  I,  long  before   your  age,   but  I  have  no 
recollection   of  offering   to    shoot    my    friends 
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through  the  head,  in  consequence.  PersonallT, 
I  am  unable  to  assist  you;  1  believe 
Arlington  to  be  utterly  without  money 
may  be  done  with  his  father,  Lord  Moi 
lU'Ungton,  by  time  and  perseverance,  I  know 
not;  but,  at  all  events,  no  immediate  setl 
ment  could  be  made.  My  advice  to  you  is, 
you  put  your  alfairs  under  my  management 
will  do  the  best  I  can  to  make  such  ari 
ments  as  may  enable  you  to  Uvo  abroad 
tolerable  comfort — there  are  several  ways 
which  this  may  be  managed  by  a  skilful  hi 
— and  meanwhile,  I  also  advise  you  to 
and  take  the  benefit  of  the  act.  I  don't  pri 
to  be  one  of  your  moralists,  or  a  man  of  si 
principle,  but  I  can  serv'e  a  friend  as  seali 
as  a  better  man;  and,"  added  he,  as  he 
Lionel's  hand,  "  1  would  do  a  great  deal  for 
remembrance  of  your  sister,  though  she  nei 
thought  much  of  me." 
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How  far  the  mischievous  advice  of  the  expe- 
rienced Conolly  might  have  been  taken, — and 
how  far,  by  baffling  his  creditors  with  the  skilful 
arrangements  alluded  to,  Lionel  might  have  been 
benefitted,  cannot  be  knovm ;  for  the  very  next 
day,  as  he  was  sitting  in  sullen  despair  in  his 
forsaken  home,  every  thing  in  confusion  round 
him,  and  awaiting  the  vain  endeavours  made 
to  ascertain  the  direction  in  which  Lady  Clarice 
had  pursued  her  flight,  he  was  seized  and  con- 
veyed to  the  King's  Bench  prison,  which  event 
rendered  the  efforts  of  his  friends  unnecessary. 
While  there,  he  was  entirely  deserted.  What 
indeed  could  be  expected  of  his  circle  of  inti- 
mates? The  kind  and  good  tempered  Sopsy  had 
run  away  with  his  wife — the  dull  and  dandling 
Lark  was  afraid  to  look  upon  his  creditor, — even 
had  his  wife,  in  the  burning  wrath  of  a  scorned 
and  forsaken  woman,  permitted  him  to  show 
kindness   to   the   companion   of  his  boyhood. 
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Bedlam  Jack  indeed,  was  williDg  to  serve  him, 
but  he  was  gone  out  of  town  to  arrange  and 
consult  with  the  rascally  agent  at  Moretoii, 
which  place  he  and  the  architect  were  remo- 
delling and  ^ain  altering  for  its  new  possessor. 
All  the  little  prison  indulgences  and  small  fa- 
vours, which  some  conciliating  individuals  con- 
trived to  procure  for  themselves,  were  denied  to 
the  imperious  Lionel.  The  haughty  violence  or 
sneering  coldness  of  hia  manner,  embittered  as 
it  was  by  consciousness  of  deadly  wrong,  made 
those  whose  principal  enjoyment  lies  in  the 
exercise  of  temporary  and  arbitrary  power,  giad 
to  grind  him,  while  it  prevented  his  obtaining 
the  sympathy  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  mis- 
fortune. 

In  a  very  short  time  he  became  ill. 
was  hired  to  attend  upon  him,  and  he  dra^ge< 
through  the  weary  and  uncheered  hours  of 
sickness    with    sullen    submission    to    his 
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One  oaly  being,  lieard  by  accident  from  some 
gaj  and  gossiping  friend  of  liia  misfortunes, 
and  came  to  see  him; — tlie  wTonged  Annie 
Morrison.  He  was  asleep  when  she  entered, 
and  when  he  first  opened  his  eyes  on  that  bright 
cheerful  face,  it  seemed  to  him  only  a  dream. 
She  paid  a  short  visit,  and  sighed  over  the  brief 
and  dof^ed  answers,  which  were  all  that  her  kind 
i-irorts  produced.  The  next  day  she  brought  rare 
:uid  expensive  hot-house  flowers  and  fruit,  which 
she  imagined  might  tempt  the  invalid.  Jlul 
Lionel's  manner  was  even  more  ungi'acious  than 
i)n  tlie  previous  afternoon. 

"  I  wish,"  muttered  he,  "  you  would  leave 
me  to  myself;  and  cease  to  decorate  my  room 
according  to  your  theatrical  ideas  of  comfort ; " 
and  he  peevislUj  pushed  away  the  flowers 
which  stood  near  liim ;  "  these  things  make  me 
sick,"  added  he,  "  take  them  away." 
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Annie  removed  them. 

"  I  thought,"  said  she,  sorrowfuUy,  "  these 
would  please  you,  and  it  was  a.  pleasure  to  me 
to  earn  them  for  you;  I  cannot  rear  tfaem  in 
our  garden  now — and  yet  you  ought  still  to 
love  the  scent  of  the  Datura!"  and  she  bent 
over  the  blossoms  to  conceal  her  emodon. 

There  was  a  pause.  Annie  turned  wistfiillj 
towards  him. 

"  If  I  bore  you,"  said  she  j  "  if  it  is  no  plea- 
sure, and  no  comfort  to  you  to  see  me,  you 
may  tell  me  so.  I  did  not  come  here  to  brave 
or  worry  you ;  but  because  I  heard  you  were 
alone,  and—fortaken." 

Her  voice  faltered  over  the  last  word ;  but 
she  continued  in  a  low  gentle  tone — "  I  judged 
wrongly — foolishly,  perhaps.  It  is  such  a  com- 
fort to  me  not  to  be  alone,  when  I  am 
grieved !     But  I  would  rather  know  the  t 
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I  thought  you  would  be  iflacl  to  lee  one 
whom  you  knew  long  since — one  who  loved 
you." 

"  It  is  not  the  love  of  a  mistrets  I  want," 
saidUonel,  bitterly;  "if  indeed  any  one  ever  did 
really  love  mc"  (and  his  thoughts  reverted  to 
Clarice) — Oh!  Marj!  Mary!  my  own,  my  gentle 
UMter — where  are  your  consoling  words  in  this 
heavy  hour — where  are  you — where  are  you ! " 

"  Have  you  sent  to  her?  Does  she  know 
all  that  ha^  happened  I  Hastings  is  Buch  a  quiet 
place  that  perhaps — have  you  written?" 

"  /write!"  said  Lionel.  "  No!  I  sent  lier 
from  me  in  my  hour  of  sunshine  and  pros- 
perity, and  I  do  not  expect  her  to  come  near 
me  now." 

Oh,  Lionel — Mr.  Dupre — do  not  speak  so ;" 
and  the  actress's  cheek,  which  had  crimsoned 
at  the  harsh  and  ungrateful  term  applied  to  her, 
grew  pale,  and  wet  with  tears. 
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aaid  Lionel, 


"  Go — go — you  weary  me," 
he  turned  his  iace  away. 

Annie  obeyed;  but  she  wrote  by  that  night's 
post  to  Mary,  briefly  ntirrating  all  that  had  oc- 
curred, and  statbg  it  aa  her  opinion  that  Lionel 
was  very  ill.  In  six  hours  from  the  time  she 
received  the  letter,  Mary  was  in  town.  She  had 
heard  vague  nunoura  of  I^ady  Clarice's  elope- 
ment, but  remembering  the  passionate  attach- 
ment evinced  even  in  the  midst  of  her  anger, 
she  treated  the  report  with  indifierence.  All 
besides  was  a  startling  shock;  and  as  she  6gured 
to  herself  her  young  and  beloved  brother  in  his 
bereavement,  she  clasped  her  hands  and  i 
mured — "  Now,  at  least,  no  power  shall  separate 
us ;  once  more  we  shall  be  all  in  all  to  < 
other  1 " 

When  she  arrived  at  the  place  of  her  dest 
tion,  she  was   informed   that  Mr.  Dupri  1 
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become  worse  in  the  night,  and  was  sufferix^ 
under  a  hndn  feyer.  Anxiety,  regret,  and  self* 
i^roach,  had  indeed  brought  on  a  temporaiy 
delirium;  and  when  Mary  entered  the  room 
which  her  brother  occupied,  she  found  him 
standing  half  dressed  in  the  midst  of  the  apart> 
ment,  ghiring  wildly  around  him,  an  Gpea  nuKnr 

in  his  hand,  and  his  throat  bared  for  the 
purpose  of  self-destruction. 

With  a  sudden  shriek,  whose  agony  would 
have  startled  a  madman  into  consciousness, 
Mary  sprang  into  his  arms;  and  as  he  stag- 
gered back  to  the  bed-side,  she  said,  **  Ood 
forgive  you,  Lionel! — God  forgive  and  pity 
you !  **   and  kneeling   dovm  by  his  side,  she 

prayed  and  wept  bitterly. 

Incoherent  ravings  on  different  subjects- 
appeals  to  Clarice — curses  on  Percy's  treachery 
— remorseful  self-upbraidings,  and  allusions  to 
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the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  and  to  the  sceaes 
and  people  of  Madeira, — wnmg  Mar>-'s  beart ; 
but  at  length  the  fever  abated  ia  a  degree, 
and  he  slept. 

The  careful  hand  of  poor  Annie  Morrison 
had  arranged  every  thing  in  the  neatest  order, 
end  the  Sovrers  she  had  hrought  were  stiD 
&eah  in  tlieir  several  vases,  Ou  the  table  (which 
was  cut  and  marked  with  initials  and  carica- 
tures,)  lay  some  scattered  papers;  an  empty 
phial  for  medicine;  a  basket  of  fruit,  and 
the  neck  handkerchief  which  Lionel  had  taken 
otr  at  the  time  he  meditated  suicide.  As 
Mary  folded  and  put  away  the  papers  in  his 
portfolio,  her  eye  fell  upon  some  stanzas  in 
her  brother's  hand-writing,  addressed  to  her- 
self; she  peruaed  them  with  eager  anxiety, 
and  not  without  tears,  as  a  proof  that  he 
had  not  at  least  forgot,  or  ceased  to  regret 
her. 
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TO  BfY  SISTER  MARY. 


Lo!  where  I  pan  the  hemvy  boon  alone, 

Afraid  to  call  thee,  lest  thoa  answer  not ; 
Striying  with  bowed  and  broken  heart  to  own 

I  eam'd  the  deaolation  of  my  lot ! 
I  sigh  for  thee — ^who  in  the  boor  of  strife, 

Didst  ever  marmar  words  of  peace  and  tmth ; 
Where  art  thou,  spirit  of  my  wasted  life — 

Pale  guardian  angel  of  my  rebel  youth? 

4 

Where  art  thou,  Mary  ?  other  footsteps  come, 

And  other  ears  my  feverish  whispers  catch ; 
Strangers — who  have  no  memory  of  my  home, — 

And  hired  attendants  of  the  midnight  watch. 
And  one  whom  in  my  youth  I  used  to  love, 

With  ringlets  waving  round  her  sunny  brow, 
And  torturing  words,  my  worn  out  heart  to  move,- 

She  too  hath  haunted  me— but  where  art  thou? 

I  call'd  not  her — she  only  brings  to  mind 
The  wild  temptation  of  those  vanish'd  years, 

A  selfish  heart  with  pride  and  passion  blind. 
And  memory  of  thy  meek  and  silent  tears. 
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I  call  an  CbttI  my  power  to  love  ii  gone, 

Mj  wearied  eye  perceives  not  beauty's  grace , 

I  loalliG  iu  brightneu — yearning  fur  My  tane — 
Thy  faded  »mile — and  thy  familiar  face  I 

KvcD  ai  unne  ebot,  which,  sent  with  erring  aim. 

Finds  not  the  mark  the  ikiileas  Bhuoler  nw anl, 
And  towards  the  ipot  whence  lint  it  Haihing  cKOte, 

Rolls  feebly  back — ila  force  and|ULS5ion  speui: 
Su  my  spent  heart,  with  sick  and  chill  rebound, 

Itetumi  to  tliee — its  hour  of  tervoitr  o'er ; 
Tbe  nim  it  songlit  for  in  the  world,  unfound,— 

The  hope  it  look'd  to, — visible  no  more ! 

Fain  would  1  lean  my  head  upon  thy  brea*!. 

As  in  the  sorrows  of  my  childish  days — 
Fain  would  my  toiling  spirit  sink  to  rest. 

Beneath  the  tender  comfort  of  ihj  gaze; 
But  all  in  vain  I     Some  careless  stranger's  liaiid, 

Shall  lay  me  in  my  tomb  with  words,  of  bliune  ; 
'Diey  shall  forget  me,  in  my  native  land, — 

And  only  tliou,  recal  my  erring  name ! 


Mary  was  still  Ibigeruig  ovtr  the  lines,   whei 
her  brother  suddenly  called  to  her.     Ue  i 
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perfectly  sensiblei  though  much  exhauBlecL 
Taking  both  her  hands  in  his,  he  gased 
earnestly  and  fondly  in  her  hce,  and  then 
he  murmured — '^You  have,  Mary,  shown  me 
tenderness,  care,  and  devotion^  such  as  my 
life  could  scarcely  haye  repaid;  and  what  has 
lieen  your  reward?  coldness  and  neglect^  and 
cruelty, — and  a  desolate  fete !" 

**Nay,  Lionel,"  said  she  weeping;  "do  not 
reproach  yourself;  my  fate  is  in  God's  hand, 
and  what  he  wills  is  best.  I  have  had  Woman's 
RtWARD  ;  the  consciousness  that,  as  far  as  lay 
in  my  power,  all  the  energies  of  my  life  have 
been  devoted  to  one  beloved  object ;  and  this  is 
a  blessed  thought,  dear  Lionel !  " 

A  faint  sigh  escaped  his  lips,  and  he 
feebly  pressed  her  hand;  presently  he  open- 
ed his  wide  dark  eyes,  and  muttered  hurriedly 
— "  My  father  calls  me ;" — and  in  another 
moment,    that    restless   heart    had    ceased    to 
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CHAPTER  II. 

But  oh !  the  heavy  change  now  thou  art  gone— 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  canit  return  I 

Milton. 


Now — 


Where  shall  we  sometimes  meet,  and  by  the  fire 
Help  waste  a  sullen  day? 

Ibid. 

Aft£R  the  first  bitter  sorrow  for  such  a  loss 
had  passed  away,  Mary  turned  her  mind  to- 
wards the  future.  Lady  Dorrington  had  writ- 
ten irom  Nice,  begging  her  to  pay  her  a 
long  visit,  and  Mary  resolved  to  go  abroad. 
Mr.  Conolly  had  so  far  made  use  of  his  per- 

VOL.  III.  c 
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mitted  authority,  tliat  she  was  perfectlj  inde- 
peadant;  and  he  once  roore  proposed  to  her 
to  share  the  very  moderate  fortune  which  was 
his  aunt's  legacy,  but  a  mouraful  sigh  sod 
shake  of  the  head,  denied  liini  as  plainly  as 
words  couJd  have  done. 

Lady  Clarice  had  gone  abroad  also,  and  aoon 
lost  the  conipaniou  with  whom  she  had  left 
her  home.  Captain  Altaniont  Percy  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  her  child  (never 
very  strong,)  died  of  an  infantme  fever  during; 
the  first  hot  summer.  Any  one  who  had  seen 
Clarice's  wild  and  passionate  regret  for  the 
husband  of  her  youth,  whom  in  an  hour  of 
infatuation  and  mad  resentment  she  had  for- 
saken; or  witnessed  the  tears  shed  over  the 
body  of  the  handsome  good-natured  "  Sopsy," 
and  the  outrageous  sorrow  which  followed  llic 
loss  of  her  child ;  would  have  expected  her  lo 
die  of  a  broken   heart;   but  years   rolled 
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and  found  Clarice  Lyle,  though  sobered  in  dis- 
position, ahnost  as  gay  in  manner,  as  in  other 
days.  She  made  a  successful  marriage  with  a 
foreigner  of  some  distinction,  who  imagined  her 
a  young  widow  with  a  good  fortune;  was  recon- 
ciled by  letter  to  her  father ;  and  lived  on  the 
Continent,  wisely  avoiding  any  residence  in 
England,  and  trusting  that  the  errors  of  her 
youth  were  unknown  or  forgotten. 

Mary  heard  occasionally  from  Lady  Claver- 
ing,  who  had  ever  done  justice  to  her  true- 
hearted  and  persevering  efforts  for  the  right, 
when  under  the  roof  of  her  brother.  In  this 
correspondence,  which  lasted  through  many, 
many  years,  she  heard  of  Clavering's  success,  of 
his  being  one  of  the  first  of  his  own  party, 
and  having  accepted  office  on  their  accession 
to  power.  She  heard  also  of  his  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  entering  his  fourteenth 
year,  when  Lady  Louisa  died ;  an  event  which 
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grieved  and  shocked  Mary,  and  struck  deeply 
into  the  heart  of  Clavering,  who  had  found  her 
ever  the  meekest  and  most  affectionate  of 
wives,  and  who  was  naturally  domestic  and  at- 
tached to  his  home. 

Old  Lady  Dorrington  died  also;  but  Maiy 
still  continued  to  live  at  Nice ;  enjoying  a  small 
and  pleasant  society,  and  reckoned  a  "  perfect 
treasure"  by  many  a  low  spirited  and  pining 
invalid,  to  whom  her  simple  songs,  her  cheer- 
ful conversation,  and  well  stored  mind,  brought 
hours  of  forgetfulneas  botli  of  pMn  and  anxiety. 
There  was  amongst  these,  one,  who  par- 
ticularly interested  Mary,  on  account  of 
Lsome  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to  her  lost 
brother.  Herbert  Percy  was  a  beautiful  lad 
of  fifteen,  perishing  away  vrith  hereditary  con- 
sumption ;  and  was,  besides,  "  the  only  son  of 
his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow,"  The  misery 
of  that  mother,  a  weak  and  nervous  i 
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imade  her  utterly  incapable  of  amuaing  or  being 

any  comfort  to  the  dying  boy*     She  would 

come  in,  and,  sitting  down  by  the  sofit,  take 

his  hand,  and  ask  him  how  he  felt;  then  with 

her  eyes  fixed  on  the  glorious  blue  of  those 

Italian  skies,  she  would  remain  awhile  thinking 

of  hun.  and  from  time  to  time  feverishly  and 

nervously  pressing  the  hand  she  held,  as  if  to 

convince  herself  that  as  yet  the  object  of  all 

her  hopes  and  all  her  prayers  was  vdth  her ; 

then,   as    the   choking   agony  swelled  in  her 

heart,  she   would    run  out  and  shut  herself 

into  her  room — to  weep  and  wring  her  hands 

unseen  and  unheard,  save  by  God  alone.     To 

Herbert  Percy,  Mary  was  an  angel  of  light. 

f   She  read  to  him,  sang  to  him,  painted  for  him, 

f  and  taught  him  chess;    and,  as  he  graduaUy 

.    grew  weaker,  she  came  more  often,  and  some- 

*   times   spent  the   entire  day  at  Percy's  Villa. 

^  Like  Lionel,  he  was  a  poet;  but  his  poetiy 
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liad  no  gloom  or  sadness  in  it.  His  buovant 
and  eager  heart  kept  to  the  laat  ita  unwaeting 
fountains  of  joy :  nay,  aa  lus  corporeal 
strength  decayed,  his  spirit  seemed  to  grow 
more  fervent,  as  the  lamp  shines  brightest 
through  the  most  &agile  and  transparent  vaae. 
"  Here,"  said  he,  as  Mary  entered  one  sunn}' 
nioming,  "here  are  some  verses,  I  want  you 
to  set  to  music ;  and  then  you  shaU  sii^  them 
to  me  and  my  mother :  I  wrote  them  yesterday 
evening  after  you  went.  You  see  they  allude 
to  my  dying;  not  that  1  believe  I  am  dying 
the  least ;  only  my  mother  is  so  anxious  about 
me.  I  assure  you,  I  look  forward  to  being 
{]uite  well,  and  to  suling  out  on  the  blue 
bay  yonder  with  you,  Mary  1  Oh,  if  I  could 
but  be  there  1 "  and  he  clasped  hia  eager  hands, 
and  turned  his  brilliant  eyes  towards  the  win- 
dow ;  while  Mary  read  as  follows : — 
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Wherefore  pity  those  who  die 

In  the  glory  of  their  spring? 
They  may  live  to  mourn  and  sigh, 

And  think  their  life  a  worthless  things 
Soon  that  spring-time  fistdes  away, 

Soon  the  leaves  and  hlossoms  fall ; 
Soon  with  wearied  hearts  we  say, — 

"  U/e  is  nothing— FotiM  is  all  !** 

Youth  I  when  light  the  footstep  roves 

O'er  mountain  steep,  and  level  plain, 
When  the  fervent  spirit  loves — 

As  it  ne*er  can  love  again ! 
When  we  feel  for  other's  woe, — 

And  the  sunshine  in  our  breasts, 
Lights  the  world, — as  Evening's  glow 

On  a  barren  landscape  rest  I 

Oh!  believe  *tis  best  to  fall, 

The  sudden  arrow  through  our  hearts, 
Than  run  panting  on,  till  all 

Strength  and  nerve  and  hope  departs ; 
TilL  like  some  poor  hunted  deer. 

The  frighten 'd  herd  have  left  alone, 
We  fly,  with  none  our  path  to  cheer — 

Youth  and  our  old  companions  gone ! 
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Or  till,  like  fading  flowera,  which  none 

Gather'd  in  their  bludiing  prime, 
(Which  droop  their  heads  bcnesth  the  sui 

Withering  past  their  pleaaaul  time ;) 
Catelessly  we  look  on  joys 

Dearly  prised  in  days  gone  by — 
And  the  thing!  we  loved,  leem  toyi. 

Scarcely  worth  a  paMtiig  aigh. 

Weep  not  for  the  early  dead ! 

Their'a  the  bright  and  changetesi  dream — 
In  the  grave  they  lay  their  head, 

ThiDking  men  are  what  they  leem. 
Let  the  mover  wet  hia  Hcythe — 

Let  the  erimaon  bloaiom  fall — 
Die,  while  heart  and  limb  are  Utbe, 

"  Life  is  nothing— Youth  ia  allT 


"My  poor  Herbert!"  said  Mary,  as,  with 
the  tears  trembling  in  her  eyes,  she  imprinted 
a  light  loss  on  his  fair  forehead. 

"  Don't  be  melancholy,"  said  the  boy ;  "  you 
looked   then   as   my  mother  always  looks ;  so 
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■of  love  and  pity !     But  as  I  toM  you,  I 
believe   I'm   dying — I    can't  believe   it. 
■n't  feel  ill,  or  weak,  or  in  any  way  sinking 
Uie  ocean  of  existence." 
"here  Teas  a  pause,  and   Mary,   like  poor 
Percy,   looked  mournfully   towardi  the 
Indow. 

[  "  I  wonder  you  never  were  married,  my 
ilary,"  said  Herbert  Percy,  who  had  been 
'  atching  her  countenance;  "I  am  sure  many 
ad  many  a  man  must  have  loved  you — and 
orely  t/ou  loved  somebody !  Do  tell  me  your 
jwn  story;  do,  Mary,  from  beginning  to  end; 
no  Btoiy  you  ever  told  me  would  be  half  so 
interesting.  Come,  from  beginning  to  end; 
Kid  tell  it  me  uU,  every  ptu'ticular,  that  it  may 
last  till  sunset." 
.  Mary  turned  with  a  sad  and  quiet  smile  ; 
but    whnt    answer  she  was   about   to  niltke  is 


uncertain ;  for  at  that  moment  her  little  French 
maid  entered,  bringing  her  English  letters  a 
newspapers. 

"Come,"  said  Mary,  "  I  will  read  you  .1 
news  from  England ;  and  that  will  amuse  yo| 

"  No,  no,"  said  he  playfully,  indeec 
wont ;  I  know  it  all  by  inspiration.  A  great 
many  murders  have  been  committed,  and  alt 
of  them  are  proved  to  have  been  committed  by 
Irishmen,  or  by  men  whose  parents  were  of 
Irish  extraction :  a  great  many  long  dull  speeches 
have  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  great  many  short  foolish  ones  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  You  will  find  them  under 
the  head  of  '  Parliamentary  Proceedings,'  and 
they  are  all  much  alike.  Then,  let  me  see — 
oh!  Mr.  Pain,  of  Wandsworth,  has  got  a  large 
gooseberry  bush  in  his  garden;  from  which, 
four  gooseberries  {each  measuring  two  inches 
in  diameter)  were  picked  in  the  coldest  i 
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of  March,  the  hush  having  flowered  at  Christ- 
^  mas.  Mr.  Dibbs,  at  Kensington,  has  an  equally 
►  preposterous  turnip ;  and  Mr.  Oxley ,  of  York- 
shire, has  found,  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  a 
she  fox  bringmg  up  a  fox-hound  puppy,  and 
suckling  it  affectionately.*' 

*'  Hush — ^hush !  you  wiD  tire  yourself  talking 
so  much  ; "  said  Mary  laughing. 

"I  must  finish,  and  then  I  will  be  quiet," 
replied  the  boy.  "  After  the  '  wonderful  pro- 
ductions,' and  '  curious  instances,'  and  *  bar- 
barous outrages,'  you  have  a  list  of  where 
people  are  who  are  not  in  town,  (which  we 
at  Nice  don't  want  to  know ;)  and  the  outlines 
of  the  plots  of  new  plays,  (wliich  we  cannot 
go  to  see ;)  advertisements  of  new  books, 
(which  we  shall  not  get  for  these  three  months ;) 
and  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages ;  aiul  so 
ends  *  News  from  England.' " 

*'  Well,  but  I  will  not  give  you  a  newspaper," 
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aftid  Mary,  as  she  broke  the  seal  of  the  third 
letter ;  "  I  will  read  you  what  people  aay  and 
think,  from  these  two  long  epistles." 

"  Worse  and  worse.  All  that  the  news- 
papers can  tell  is  told  again  in  the  letters, 
three  weeks  after  date.  People  are  said  lo 
be  going  to  be  married,  when  they  hare  driven 
off  to  spend  the  honey-moon  in  the  country, 
and  that  part  of  the  sheet  of  fair  paper  which 
remains,  is  covered  with  spolf^es  for  being 
so  stupid,  and  explanations  whg  they  ore  so 
stupid  i  and  complaints  of  the  badness  of  the 
peri  they  are  writing  with;  and  worse,  oh! 
far  worse  than  all,  with  a  repetition  of  what 
you  wrote  in  i/our  last  letter — (like  the  an- 
swer to  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  session ;) — 

¥oit  tell  me  that  the  wenther  at  Nice  u 
favourable,  and  that  you  are  at  com/artabU  at 
can  be  expected;  J  rejoice  to  hear  it.       You 
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mlto  mention  the  UkeUkood  of  your  returning 
4o  England  before  long,  and  spending  the 
Chriitmas  at  Wakuley  Park  or  Mieletoe  HaU 
*^thi9  deUghti  us  mtu:h,  &c.  &c. ; — 

"  No !  my  Mary,  read  me  no  letters — tell  me 
no  news — but  tell  me  your  own  story." 

She  heard  him  not.  That  last  letter  was  in 
a  well  known  hand; — the  hand-writing  of 
William  Clavering.  A  murmured  exclamation, 
a  gasping  sob,  broke  from  the  lips  of  Herbert 
Percy's  companion,  and  dropping  the  letter 
from  her  cold  hand,  she  fainted. 

That  his  quiet  Mary  should  sob,  that  his 
quiet  Mary  should  faint,  was  to  Herbert  in- 
explicable. 

"Is  any  one  dead  whom  you  love?"  said 
he,  as  supported  in  Mrs.  Percy's  arms,  Mary 
recovered  and  gazed  around  her. 

'*  No,  I  am  better  ;  I  am  quite  well ;  it  was 
only  the  surprise;  the "  and  Mary  wept. 
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But  after  (bis  fit  of  rmotion  wafl 
resumed  her  {lUce  by  her  favourile,  and  ami  ling 
through  her  Uar»,  said,  "  Now  I  will  tell  yom 
mv  e-tury  from  beginning  to  enA'\  and  yosi 
shall  read  the  l-etter  whirh — which  startled  ms 


The  pronme  was  fulfilled,  aud  ailerward* 
Herbert  read  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  jso  long  since  I  hare  wiilten  to  you,  ihdl 
1  scarcely  know  how  lo  begiu,  or  in  what  way  tt^ 
pretact:-  what  E  am  goiug  to  say.     YoH  n 
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Kdiatelj  obey  the  summons.  Foif[ive 
■y  letter  seem  abrupt  and  coofident. 
I  vrrife,  the  fifteen  years,  wliich  have 
iDcrf^  last   addreased   you,  melt  into 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Clavering." 

bin  six  weeka  of  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 

f  sate  by  a  bright  coal  fire  at  an  hotel  in 

kyn  Street,  awaiting  the  visit  of  the  lover 

ll«r  youth.     Her  heart  beat  at  the  steps  that 

Iproached  mid  died  away  !□  thi?  distance — at 

f/ery  double-knock  which  reverberated  through 

I  be   house.      She    thought   of   old   days;    she 

'  bought  of  Claverin^.    His  noble  brow — his  ex- 

iresaive  smile — his  rich  curling  hair  rose  to  her 

''nitlifiil  memory,  aa  clear  and  distinct  as  in  a 

inon.     At   that  moment  the  door  was  flung 

vant.  aooounced   "  tlie  Earl   of 
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Claveriiig  i"  and  the  two,  who  had  been  parted 
so  long,  stood  once  more  in  each  other'§  pre- 
sence. Mary  rose;  she  trembled  excessively; 
William  Clavering  canie  forward  and  shook  her 
kindly  by  the  liand ;  after  which  he  took  off  hit 
hat,  laid  that  and  hia  stick  on  the  table,  drew  a 
L-hair  nearer  the  fire,  and  sate  down :  there  was 
a  dead  pause.  It  was  broken  by  an  inquiry  as 
to  how  Mary  had  borne  the  journey,  and  that 
familiar  voice  broke  at  once  the  spell  of  ch 
and  time,  and  restraint,  which  hung  upon 
In  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  Mary  burst  into 
and  Clavering,  taking  lier  hand  in  both  liia 
murmured — 

"  We  must  have  no  more  sorrow,  Mary." 
The  dull  sunset  of  a  London  autumn  day 
faded  from  the  sky,  and  as  tlie  servant  brought 
lights  and  placed  them  on  the  table,  Mary 
turned  eagerly  to  gaae  on  Clavering,  Ike  Cla- 
vering of  her  youth  I  His  dark  hair  was  grey 
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getting  tibdb  on  the  temples,  his  active  figure, 
had  grawn  heavj,  his  lips  thin  and  compressed'; 
his  eye,  though  it  had  not  lost  its  fire,  wore  a 
sadder  and  more  anxious  lodk;  and  he  was  alto- 
gether the  sort  of  person,  of  whom  the  chatty 
chaperon  says  to  her  incredulous  young  lady — 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear^  he  was  the  hand- 
somest  man  of  his  day/ 

The  brow  alone,  and  broad  thoughtful  fore- 
head, retained  all  the  noble  and  imperishable 
beauty  of  earlier  times;  and  as  Mary's  eye 
rested  fondly  and  sadly  on  his  countenance,  she 
thought  to  herself — "  If  A^  is  so  altered,  what 
must  I  seem  to  him  !  '*  But  it  was  a  needless 
fear ;  Lord  Clavering  had  built  no  castles  in  the 
air,  he  had  not  sate  brooding  with  feminine 
romance  over  the  words  and  looks  of  fourteen 
years  ago.  He  felt  lonely;  he  wanted  a  mother 
for  his  children;  a  companion  for  his  wearied 
hours ;  a  fire-side  after  the  toils  of  public  life. 
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He  expected  to  see  Mary  look  much  as  she 
look ;  less  beauty  in  her  figure,  and  less  amool 
ness  oil  her  cheek,  and  he  was  satisfied  to  read 
in  her  fodcd  smile,  the  same  tenderness  which 
for  him,  it  had  always  worn. 

They  were  married.  Some  people  said 
was  ridiculous  Lord  Clavering  marrying  a^ain 
and  some  applauded  his  good  sense  in  choosing 
a  person  of  so  proper  an  age,  to  preside  over 
his  house  and  daughters;  and  some  abused 
Mary  as  an  artful  person,  who  had  contrived  to 
"get  round"  the  widower,  and  ensnare  him 
into  matrimony.  But  to  Lord  and  Lady  Claver- 
ing it  mattered  not  what  the  world  said.  They 
were  exceedingly  comfortable  together;  and 
if  it  be  urged  that  the  glorious  dreams  of  Mary'« 
youth  were  realized  too  late ;  if  it  be 
that  so  gentle  and  amiable  a  person  should, 
the  rules  of  "  poetical  justice,"  have  led  a 
pier  existence ;  if  it  be  deemed  that  her 
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were  too  bitter,  and  her  cup  too  full,  I  can  only 
remind  the  reader  that  I  am  but  a  poor  his- 
torian of  past  events;  that  I  do  not  recollect 
any  instances  of  poetical  justice  in  real  life,  and 
that  I  conceive  the  suffering  and  sorrow  of  the 
humble  and  pure  hearted  were  specially  in- 
tended to  show  how  little  it  is  the  Creator's 
will,  that  either  man  or  woman  should  look  to 
this  world's  portion  of  happiness,  as  their 
Reward. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Speak  to  him  kindly,  for  the  man  is  shy." 

Lbonice. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  London  season  of 
18 — ,  while  masquerades  were  still  the  fashion, 
Ranelagh  a  favourite  resort,  George  the  Fourth 
the  handsomest  man  of  his  day,  and  the  power 
of  the  patronesses  of  Almacks  undreamt  of, 
and    unprophecied ;    when    ladies   wore    small 
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sleeves  and  scanty  clingiiig  petticoats,  and  gen- 
tlemen fought  their  duels  with  swords,  instead  of 
pistols; — ^a  great  ffete  was  given  at  Richmond. 
In  consequence  of  tlie  diminished  nunilier  of 
the  elite  left  in  town,  the  power  and  pleasure  of 
mortifying  and  excluding  minor  feshionables, 
had  heen  waived,  or  at  least,  indulgently  ex- 
ercised ; — the  day  was  superb — there  was  little 
dust,  no  wind,  and  the  river  Thames  reflected 
on  its  glassy  bosom  the  various  clumps  of 
ti'eea  and  wliite  villas  which  adorned  its  banks, 
without  even  a  ripple  to  break  the  picture. 
These  united  and  unusual  advantages  were 
perhaps  the  cause  of  the  exceeding  gaiety  and 
good-humour  which  prevailed  among  the  nieui- 
bers  of  the  party  assembled  on  that  eventful 
day.  Even  those  who  came  by  water  all  the 
way  from  Whitehall-stairs,  were  observed  to 
smile  as  they  landed — and  there  was  neither 
shivering,    grumbling,    nor   impatient    huj 
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discernible  among  those  who  stood  on  the  lawn 
at  the  Star  and  Garter.  Such  a  brealdGast  had 
never  been  given  before  ! 

Late  in  the  day  arrived  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
Wibnot ;  she  was  always  a  little  late ;  and  to-da}r 
more  so  than  usual^  having  desired  her  coach- 
man  to  drive  slowly  that  she  might  not  be 
annoyed  by  the  dust  of  the  other  carriages;  and 
having  waited  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  Putney,  to  allow  time  for  Henry 
Egerton  to  gallop  to  his  sister's  house  and  leave 
his  horse  and  groom  there,  in  compliance  with 
an  arrangement,  by  which  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  to 
be  "so  very  good,"  as  to  take  Mr.  Egerton  to 
Richmond,  and  bring  him  back  at  night.  This 
arrangement,  however,  I  must  in  justice  to 
both  parties  declare,  was  proposed,  not  by  Mrs. 
Wilmot,  but  by  a  little  pale,  straw-coloured, 
diminutive  man,  not  immediately  perceived 
amongst     the    quantity   of   graceful    mantles. 
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cloaks  and  sliawk  wliicli  filled  the  britska;  bnt 
wlio  nevertheless  was  lord  and  master,  not 
only  of  tlie  britska  itself,  but  of  all  it  con- 
tained— in  fact,  by  Mrs.  Wilinot's  husbajid. 

Mr.  Wilmot  was  enormously  rich;  he  was 
a  good-natured  man,  which  everj-  body  knew; 
a  well-informed  man,  which  lew  people  be- 
lieved ;  and  a  spirited  man,  which  nobody  even 
guessed.  Shy,  awkward,  and  nervous,  the 
moat  hearty  welcome,  the  most  familiar  ad- 
dress, never  elicited  more  from  him  them  a 
trembling  smile — and  the  few  spontaneous  ob- 
servations he  had  ventured  to  make  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  had  invariably  been  met  by  one 
answer;  (if  answer  that  can  be  called,  wliich 
was  itself  interrogatory,)  The  person  addressed, 
leaned  forward  pohtely,  and  at  once  apolo- 
gised for  his  own  deafness,  and  requested  a 
repetition  of  the  mysterious  murmur,  by  the 
simple  sentence,   "/  beff  your  pardon,  air?" 


I 
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And  so  accustomed  was  Mr.  Wilmot  to  thia 
reply,  that  had  any  one,  gifted  with  a  quicker 
hearing  than  his  neighbours,  answered  directly 
to  the  point,  he  would  have  been  beyond 
measure  startled  and  dismayed.  Amongst  the 
many  things  dreaded  and  disliked  by  a  shy 
man,  a  *' breakfast  **  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  prominent.  Into  a  crowded  room  he  can 
easily  shuffle  unperceived; — sink  into  the  first 
vacant  chair — by  the  first  friend — or,  happier 
still,  stand  edgeways  by  the  door,  apparently 
happy  and  busily  employed,  answering  people's 
observations  on  the  heat  of  the  room,  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  in  and  getting  out. 

A  dinner  party,  by  choosing  the  very  latest 
and  duskiest  moment,  may  be  joined  without 
much  agitation — but  a  breakfast !  There,  you 
must  walk  a  given  distance  across  the  lawn, 
to  your  assembled  party — ^you  must  talk — ^you 
must  bow — ^you  must   move  with  the  moving 
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groups  around  you,  and  a  saunter  entirelv  by 
yourself,  is  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  un- 
polite. 

Peter  Schlcmihl,  when  most  fidjy  alive  to 
the  loss  of  his  shadow,  never  felt  half  the 
shame  and  ecnxietj  which  embittered  the  mo- 
ments of  Mr.  Wilmot,  when  he  had  to  cjoss  « 
sunny  lawn  crowded  with  the  young  and 
heautifu];  and  this  it  was  (since  selfishness 
must  mingle  with  our  best  actions,)  which 
made  hlni  press  upon  Henry  Egerton  the  offer 
of  a  seat  in  his  britska,  anticipating  involuntarily 
and  perhaps  unconsciously,  tlie  protected  manner 
in  which  he  could  glide  through  the  Star  and 
Garter,  flanked  by  the  fine  figure  of  his  male 
iriend  on  the  one  side,  and  the  shawls 
niid  beauty  of  liis  ^ife,  on  the  other:  and  be 
was  right, — all  the  women  looked  at  Mr. 
Egerton  as  they  came  in,  and  all  the  men  at 
Mrs.  Wilmot. 
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I  have  before  sit&ted  tiiat  this  f&teai'Richaiond 
fered  from  dmost  all  others^  in  being  allowed 
take  placid  without  nan  or  disappointments 
pbf  any  8ort>  a^d  in  being  looked  forward  to, 
fljkad  enjoyed,  with  an  equal  degree  of  pleasure: 
l^iit  ^e  feature  it  had  in  common  with  aH 
igj^tes^  pest,  present,' (»r  future, — namely,  a  lack 
0ot  the  presence  'of  some  of  the  invited.    Among 
§  the   absent  were   some  who  were  too  lazy — • 
9   9ome  who  were    too   ill,  to   come — -some  who 
i    were  to  leave  town  the  next  day,  and  there- 
fore thought  muslin  pelisses   and  white  crape 
\    hats,  were   better   bestowed  in   the  imperials, 
f     than  on  their  owner's  persons — and  some  few 
I     were  prevented  by  the  "  death  of  relations.*' 
Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  utter  in- 
difference with  which  in  the  crowded  and  over- 
peopled  city  of  London,  we  receive  the  news 
of  the  decease  of  those  who  have  lately  joined 
in  the  same  amusements,  listened  to  the  same 
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tunes,  smiled  at  the  same  Jests,  as  ourselves. 
The  most  sudden,  the  moat  unexpected  death 
lias  scarcely  the  power  to  sober  tis 
moment — the  strong  man  is  laid  in  the  grai 
the  young  wife  is  snatched  from  her  bridegroom 
— the  beloved  mother  from  the  bosom  of  her 
family — the  harp  is  hushed — the  kindly  smile 
has  vanished — and  yet,  except  to  the  few  who, 
as  De  Stael,  says,  "  stand  round  us,  and  hide 
the  rest  of  the  world  j" — all  this  is  nothing — 
is  worse  tlian  nothing — a  theme  for  iiUe  tongue: 
— an  hour's  excitement  for  weary  and  surfeited 
hearts. 

Tliis  is  a  digression  which  my  readers  mi 
pardon,  since  among  those  prevented  by  death 
of  relations,  must  be  numbered  my  heroiJie, 
Susan  Dalrymple,  whose  mother's  funeral  had 
taken  place  the  day  before  that  on  which  the  f6te 
was  given;  and  who,  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
ton  and  Mrs,  Wilmot,  (with  their  invisible 
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panion^)  appeared  on  the  lawn  of  the  Star  and 
Garter,' was  sitting  in  the  very  smally  very  hot 
drawing-room  of  their  lodgings,  in  Park  Street, 
dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning,  and  with  swohi 
and  heavy  eyes,  looking  in  her  sister's  fiskce  for  a 
reply  to  a  question,  or  rather  an  exclamation 
which  had  just  escaped  her. 

Except  in  the  touching  history  of  "  Made- 
line/* it  has  been  an  almost  universal  practice 
to  endow  all  heroines  with  transcendent  beauty; 
and  Susan  Dalrymple  certainly  formed  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule ;  the  most  Grecian  of  heads 
— the  most  perfect  of  figures — the  clearest  and 
softest  complexion  were  hers;  and  a  variety  of 
expression,  seldom  seen,  though  often  talked  of, 
gave  a  charm  to  her  beauty,  which  rendered  it 
irresistible.  Even  in  her  sorrow  she  was  hand- 
some ;  I  say  even,  because,  although  in  poetry 
and  romance,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and 
written   to  prove   people   more   "  beautiful  in 
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tears,"  I  remain  obsduately  of  opinion  tlinl 
Bcarcely  any  beauty  will  stand  the  trial  of  one 
night  spent  in  watching  and  weeping,  aa  poor 
Susan  had  watched  and  wept.  Even  as  site 
Bate  then,  with  her  flushed  cheek  and  heavy 
eyes,  in  the  full  glare  of  that  bright  sununerc 
day,  whose  sunshine  seemed  rather  to  add  to 
the  desolateness  of  their  apartment,  and  to  mock 
with  its  glowing  smile  the  darkness  and  the 
misery  within,  her  beauty  would  have  struck 
the  moat  careless  and  the  most  cold.  It  was, 
perhaps,  heightened  by  the  contrast  of  her  ap- 
pearance with  that  of  her  sister,  who  sickly, 
deformed,  and  dwarfish,  yet  retained  a  sort  of 
family  likeness  to  the  bright  being  by  her  side. 
She  had  the  same  dark  eyes,  hut  with  a  sunk 
aad  sullen  look,  which  flashed  at  times  into  in- 
tolerable fierceness ;  the  same  black  silken  hair, 
hut  tliin,  and  drawn  away  from  the  high  tem- 
ples and  wasted  cheek ;  the  same  dark  Moorish 
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skin,  but  wanting  the  exquisite  clearness  which 
made  you  doubt,  when  you  gazed  on  her  sister, 
whether  she  was  indeed  a  brunette.  In  the 
mouth  alone  all  resemblance  was  lost;  harsh, 
gloomy,  and  capable  of  the  most  unfeminine 
intenseness  of  expression,  the  mouth  of  Cathe- 
rine Dalrymple  was  the  most  disagreeable  feature 
in  her  face,  and  that  of  Susan  the  most  lovely. 
Such  as  they  were  however,  they  loved  each 
other  with  an  undivided  love ;  and  perhaps  the 
devotion  of  the  poor  girl,  who  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  attract  the  love  of  any  human 
being,  the  intense  and  unselfish  admiration  with 
which  she  regarded  her  sister,  the  eagerness 
with  which  she  served  her,  the  ease  with  which, 
for  her  sake,  she  mastered  a  temper  naturally 
violent,  had  somediing  more  touching  and  sub- 
lime in  it,  than  the  affection  of  the  happier  and 
more  favoured  child  of  nature. 

At  the  time  of  the  fftte,  which  took  place  at 
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Richmond,  Catherine  Dalrymple  was  occupied 
ill  sorting  and  arranging  a  number  of  bills  and 
papers,  which  it  was  necessary  should  be  settled 
before  the  arrival  of  their  guardian.  Lord  John 
Hoslingdeu,  who  was  expected  the  folloi 
day. 

"  Oh,  Catherine,"  exclaimed  her  sister, 
can  yon  cast  up  sums,  and  look  over  papers 
such  a  day  as  this?  What  does  it  signily  wliat 
happens  now  ?  We  are  left  alone  in  the  world, 
and  they  can  only  take  what  little  iny  motlier 
left  us; — I  could  not  count — I  could  not  read — 
I  could  not  think!"  and  a  ftesh  burst  of  weep- 
ing choked  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

"  I  know  you  could  not,  Susan,  and 
the  very  reason  why  I  am  occupied  at  this 
ment.     My  dear  mother  told  me  what  shi 
done,  and  I  hope  to  settle  it  all  before  to-i 
row — it  is  not  agreeable  certainly  to  he  obliged 
to  occupy  oneself  wlicn  one  would  fain  sit 
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and  weep;"  and,  as  she  spoke  the  last  words, 
her  voice,  always  low  and  sweet,  became  almost 
inaudible ;  "  but  it  is  needful,  and  therefore" — 

The  effort  over  nature  failed,  and  flinging 
herself  into  Susan*s  arms,  the  orphan  sisters 
wept  together.  Long,  long,  they  wept,  and  the 
summer  sun  had  faded  from  the  sky  when  Cathe- 
rine roused  herself,  and  ringing  for  lights,  said, 
as  she  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  sisters  forehead, 
**  You  must  bathe  your  eyes,  and  lie  down  on 
the  sofa  till  I  come  back  to  make  tea." 

It  was  precisely  at  that  moment,  that  as  Mrs, 
Wilmot's  carriage  approached  Putney  Bridge, 
she  said  half  to  and  half  at  her  companion — 

*'  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Henry  Egerton  has  been 
well  amused  to-day,  he  misses  his  usual  flirtation 
with  pretty  Susan  Dalrymple." 

**  No,  I  missed  no  one,"  said  Egerton,  gazing 
earnestly  at  her  face — all  I  wished,  or  ever  shall 
wish  to  see,  was  there." 
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The  gathering  shades  of  evening  prevented 
the  glow  which  passed  over  the  lady's  coiiscious 
check  from  beiug  visible,  but  it  vfaa  with  a  little 
half-choked  sigh,  that  she  replied — 

"  And  yet  they  said  you  were  going  to  marry 
her  two  months  ago." 

"  They  wroi^ed  me  tlien,  for  I  never  thought 
of  marrying  her  j"  and  two  months  ago,"  added 
he,  with  marked  emphasis,  "  I  was  not  so  1 
tunate  as  to  know,  intimately,  one  who  has  t! 
power  to  make  me  forget  all  others." 

And  as  lie  spoke,  the  carriage  stopped,  i 
he  slightly,  very  slightly,  pressed  Mrs.  Will 
hand. 

"  Mr.  Egerton !  I  really  cannot  — 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Clara?" 
the  awakened  Mr.  Wilmot. 

"  Nothing,   but    that  the    moment    is    i 
when  I  must  leave  you,"  rephed  Egerton,  g 
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"  Good  night!  Good  aight,,MjB.  Wilmot;  I 
shfJl  bring  ;ou  a  bouquet  horn  my  autcr's 
garden  to-morrow ! " 

The  heart  of  the  person  lie  addressed  beat 
quivldf,  and  haU*  angrily  at  this  appointed  visit 
for  the  next  day.  She  untied  the  strings  of  her 
bonnet,  and  leaned  out  to  the  fresl)  evoniiig 
breeze — and  Mr.  Wilmot  re§umed  hia  brokj^n 
slumber,  from  which  he  never  woke  till  be 
reached  the  door  of  his  splendid  maoaion  in 
Grosveaor  Square.  There,  in  a  sleepy  tone,  he 
inquired  whether  his  wife  would  drink  tea,  and 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  wished  her  good 
night — a  wish  which  was  not  so  speedily  fill- 
filled,  if  by  "  good  night,"  be  meant  a  night's 
quiet  rest.  Vague  self-reproach,  and  the  con- 
fused consciousness  of  past  wrong  and  future 
perplexity,  burdened  the  heart  of  the  coquette ; 
— faint  resolutions  were  made  to  forbid  the  visit* 


f  Mr.  Henry  Egerton  in  Grosvenor  Square- 
plans  were  formed  for  an  explanation,  which 
might  allow  of  the  continuance  of  those  agree- 
able raorning  calls,  without  allowing  him  to  say 
"  those  sort  of  things,"  hut  the  last  and  strongest 
thought,  ere  she  sank  to  sleep,  was  the  conjec- 
ture of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  state- 
ment respecting  Susan  Dalryniple.  We  should 
be  loth  to  decide  against  the  truth  of  a  man 
of  honour,  and  a  man  of  the  world ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that,  aa  that  same  night,  Susan  turned 
away  her  pale  fece,  with  its  long  dishevelled 
curli,  from  tlie  glass  before  which  she  was  sitting, 
and  murmured,  without  lifiing  her  eyes — 

"  I  wonder,  Catherine,  that  Henry  £gertoa 
has  never  been  here  to  ask  after  us;"  and 
Catherine  replied,  "  Perhaps  he  is  out  of  town." 
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Lady  John  Haslingden  and  Mrs.  Dalrymple 
were  sisters ;  both  were  daughters  of  a  rich 
and  respectable  merchant,  whose  only  foible 
was  the  too  common  one  of  a  constant  struggle 
to  rise  to  the  grade  above  him.  A  lord  was 
his  delight — a  marquis  his  admiration — and  a 
duke,  at  once  an  object  of  adoration  and  awe. 
His  daughters  were  both  beautiful  girls,  and, 


as  they  grew  up,  excited  the  praise  and  envj 
of  many.  Poor  Mr.  Brooksby's  head  was  turned, 
and  before  Adelaide  vraa  seventeen  aiid  Louisa 
fifteen,  be  had  ceased  to  consider  men  iu  my 
other  light  than  as  good  connesions — ^better 
connexions  —  best  connexions.  From  habit, 
and  perhaps  also  partly  &om  opinion,  he  abused 
the  ^English  aristocracy;  and  was  wont  fre- 
quently to  quote  the  sentiments  of  his  grand- 
father, (an  eminent  tailor,  and  one  of  the 
cleverest  men  of  his  day,)  who  asserted  Uiat 
young  English  noblemen  never  paid  their  debts 
— always  ran  out  their  estates — ^had  neither 
honour  nor  faith  amongst  them — cheated  their 
industrious  workmen  —  made  love  to  their 
trades-people's  daughters — and  borrowed  money 
at  usurious  interest.  From  whom  eonie  of 
the  young  noblemen  of  his  day  might  have 
borrowed    money,    or    to  whom    they   might 
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eventually  have  paid  some    of  their  debts — 
history  does  not  say ;  but  it  is  certain  that. the 
tailor  made  a  large  fortune,  (Oid  looked  dowu 
with  an  honest  pride   vpon ,  those  who  hud 
squandered  their*s  awayi  or  who  had  inherited 
none  to  squander.      With  care  and  pains  he 
educated  his  orphan  grandson  in  the  way  in 
which  he  vnshed  him   to  go,    and  little  did 
Mr.  James  Brooksby  consider,  when  he  disin- 
herited the  daughter  who  had  married  a  yoimg 
lieutenant    in    the    navy,    and    presented    the 
one  who  espoused  Lord  John  Haslingden  with 
fifty-thousand  pounds    on   her  wedding-day — 
how  ill  fulfilled  were   the   intentions   of   the 
elder  Mr.  Brooksby,  in  thus  flinging  into  the 
lap   of  one   needy  young   nobleman  what  he 
had  taken  from   the  pockets  of  so  many;  nor 
how  ludicrous  was  the  opposition  which  vented 
itself  in  words  against  a  class,  wliich  by  deeds. 


he  wded  to  support.  Mr.  Jamea  Brooksby 
thought  not  of  this ;  nor  did  the  ghost  of  thf 
elder  Mr.  Brooksbj  arise  and  say  (alcliough  it 
might  have  said  so  with  great  truth).  Short- 
sighted grandson  1  day  by  day  riches,  which  are 
the  source  of  power,  are  gathered  by  the  middle 
class,  called  by  the  great  "  the  people,"  and 
iustead  of  keeping  that  power  among  themselves, 
and  opposing  it  to  the  empty  pride  of  here- 
ditary rank,  they  greedily  swallow  the  bait, 
and  give  back  in  one  generation  what  was 
won  by  them  in  the  preceding  time.  A  tailor, 
a  merchant,  and  a  bookseller,  (all  clever  and 
excellent  men,)  make  among  them  a  million 
or  two  of  money — and  lo!  their  grand-daughters 
buy  themselves  nice  young  lords  at  two-hundred 
thousand  pounds  a-piece,  and  the  fluctuating 
sum  is  again  in  the  hands  of  the  anstocracy ! 

Perhaps   Mr.  James  Brooksby   might 
been  a  happier  father  if  he  had  been  a  po< 
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man — ^for  of  the  daughter  he  had  abjured^  he 
saw  nothing ;  and  of  the  Lady  John  Haslingdeii 
very  little.  He  was  not  in  her  ^'tet*' — her 
friends  were  not  suited  to  hinii  nor  he  to  them, 
and  '*  rich  old  Brooksby'*  found  that  the  ad- 
vantages he  had  bought  for  his  daughter  by 
no  means  extended  to  himself;  and  that  he 
who  might  have  commanded  every  luxury 
which  the  great  enjoy,  was  yet  deprived  of 
those  blessings  which,  thank  God,  are  as  open 
to  the  poorest  as  to  the  most  wealthy.  For 
him  there  was  no  fire-side ;  his  daughter  was 
certainly  fond  of  him — so  fond,  that  it  was 
but  rarely  that  her  vanity  made  her  feel 
ashamed  of  her  father,  and  she  was  always 
willing  to  dine  alone  with  him;  or  endeavour 
(the  endeavour  rarely  answered)  to  make  a 
party  to  suit  him;  or  stay  three  long  dull 
weeks  at  his  place  in  Cheshire.  The  result 
was  perhaps   exactly  what,   if  she   had  been 
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the  cleverest,  and  the  most  scheming  of  woi 
ahe  would  have  wished  to  contrive. 

Mr.  Brookaby  was  thoroughly  convinced  of 
her  attacliment  to  himself,  and  at  the  same 
time  rarely  intruded  into  a  society  where  he 
was  exceedingly  bored,  and  very  unwelcome : 
contented  to  be  at  five  successive  christenings, 
the  great  man  of  tlie  day,  and  to  talk  con- 
stantly in  his  set,  of'his  son-in-law.  Lord  John. 
"  Good  fellow,  that  son-in-law  of  mine — yes, 
Adelaide  is  a  fortunate  woman — husband  a  capi- 
tal fellow[;"  were  the  expressions  he  sometimes 
gave  vent  to,  while  sitting  over  a  bottle  of  the 
very  best  port,  with  a  couple  of  friends — and 
wliile  the  &iends,  who  had  pretty  daughters, 
highly  approved  of  Ids  port  and  his  plans— 
those  who  had  none,  inwardly  wondered  that 
a  man,  who  had  such  a.  good  cellar,  cared 
about  the  matches  his  daughters  made. 

Half  understood,   and   half  appreciated  i 
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those  with  whom  he  had  volimtarily  connected 
himself.  Lord  John  Haslingden  deserved  any 
and  all  the  encomiums  which  in  Mr.  Brooksby's 
peculiar  style  were  bestowed  upon  him :  he 
was  hig^  mindedy  well  pruadpled,  honourable 
and  eoccelknt.  And  when  at  five-and-twenty 
he  mazried  one  of  the  beautifbl  Miss  Brooksbys 
— the  worst  his  foes  could  say,  (or  even  his 
friends,)  was,  that  the  old  fnarquis,  his  £sither, 
had  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  promote 
the  match,  the  settlement  upon  his  younger 
children  being  next  to  nothing,  and  that  he,  Lord 
John,  was  a  fortunate  fellow.  ''  A  lucky  dog** 
they  called  him  as  he  sprang  into  the  carriage 
where  his  young  bride  was  seated,  the  day  they 
were  made  one :  and  a  lucky  dog  they  con- 
tinued to*  think  him  even  now,  when,  like  most 
other  men  of  three  and  forty,  he  had  learnt  to 
think  with  a  sigh  how  much  of  illusion  and 


consequent  disappointment  belongs  to  the  days 
of  our  youtb ;  and  how  easily  those  who  are 
made  one  in  St.  George's  church,  can  contrive 
afterwards  to  live  as  two.  Whether  Captain 
Dalrymple  was  an  equally  meritorious  character, 
Mr.  Brooksby  never  knew,  and  therefore  my 
readers  are  left  in  ignorance.  He  was  a  very 
handsome  man,  if  the  miniature  wliich  hung 
suspended  by  a  black  ribbon  round  his  widow's 
neck,  was  at  all  like  him,  and  had  died  of  one 
of  those  lingering  internal  wounds  wliich  cause 
so  much  BuiFering,  and  which  he  had  received 
at  the  siege  of  some  fort  in  India;  in  an  engage- 
ment sufficiently dangeraus  to  give  bra^e  men  a 
chance  of  losing  their  lives,  but  not  sufEciently 
remarkable  to  entitle  them  to  reward  while  li%-ing, 
or  celebrity  when  dead.  The  life,  which  was  but 
as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  blood  spilt  in  his  coun- 
try's service,  was  all  in  all  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
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ren, — and  the  war  which  cost  Tippoo  Sultan 
lifi  life^  and  gave  the  first  dawn  of  Wellington'^ 
fgloiy,  haa  also,  more  remotely,  the  imimportant 
ff  eflbct  of  shortening  the  days  of  a  broken-hearted 
P  woman,  and  leaving  the  beautiful  Susan  Dal- 
^xymple  and  her  sister  orphans,  dependant  on 
1^  the  charity  of  relations  for  all  but  mere  sub- 
t  sistence.      When  Mrs.  Dalrymple  was  dying, 
^   she  called  to  her  side  Catherine,  and,  pointing 
^    to  the  drooping  and  exhausted  figure  of  her 
youngest   daughter,   who   knelt  with  her  face 
concealed  by  the   bed-side,   she   said,   faintly, 
"Kate,  I  have   written    to  Lord  John    Has- 
lingden — I  hope,  I  believe,  he  will  show  kind- 
ness   to    you    both,    and    Susan  will   marry, 
and  you  will  again  have  a  home ; — my  sister 
I    have   not  seen   for    many   years,   owing  to 
your  poor  father's  long  residence  abroad,  and 
Lord  John's  illness  last  spring;  but  she  used 
to  be   kind-hearted — and  I  believe,  if  it  had 


not  been  for  my  father's  dtspleasuro well, 

— it  is,  over  now,  and  may  heaven  forgive  me, 
as  I  part  in  peace  with  aU  on  eaith  I" 

Catherine  heard,  and  understood ;  and  while 
her  heart  sliraiik  bom  the  proud  and  titled 
lady,  who  dared  not  brave  a  rich  father's  di»- 
pleasure,  by  ahowing  kindness  to  the  sister 
of  her  youth,  she  yet  felt  that  it  was  the  only 
resource  left,  by  which  they  might  escape  that 
worst  evil  of  extreme  poverty — want  of  pro- 
tection. It  was  with  anxious  hope  therefore, 
that  she  looked  forward  to  the  arrival  of  bcr 
uncle,  and  mth  a  beating  heart  that  she 
descended  to  answer  his  summons.  When  the 
door  opened,  and  she  stood  before  him,  her 
figure  shrouded  in  a  black  silk  mantle,  and 
her  heavy  dark  eyes  rendered  yet  more  sullenly 
languid  in  appearance,  by  tlie  tears  she  had 
shed,  —  a  visible  and  irrepressible  expression 
of  dismay  replaced  the  kind  and  pitying  smile 
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with  which  Lord  John  had  turned  to  greet 
his  orphan  ward — "I  wished,"  said  he,  hesi- 
tatingly, *^I  wished  to  speak  with  Miss  Dal- 
rymple." 

*'  7am  Miss  Dalrymple ! "  answered  Catherine ; 
and  she  smiled  bitterly,  for  the  thought  of 
her  heart  thus  answered  his  involuntary  glance. 
"  Yes,  I,  the  pale  deformed  creature,  whose 
appearance  so  startles  you — /  am  the  child  of 
that  lovely  mother — /  am  the  trusted  and 
loved  being,  whom,  with  her  dying  breath, 
she  enjoined  to  petition  you  for  kindness. 
Such  as  I  am,  she  loved  me,  prayed  for  me, 
looked  on  me  with  pleasure ;  reared  me  from 
the  little  feeble,  imsightly  infant  that  crawled 
to  her  knee,  to  my  blighted  and  unattractive 
womanhood — and  fancied,  as  she  gazed,  that 
there  was  some  trace  even  of  beauty  in  the 
familiar  face,  which  to  you  is  a  sight  of 
pain!" 
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Thouglit  is  lightning  quick;  and  one  minnte'i 
pause  sufficed  for  these  reflections,  and  for 
the  gathering  in  C-atherine's  heart,  of  that 
dark  hatred  which  the  deformed  fee!  instinc- 
tively towards  those  wlio  appear  conscious  of 
their  deformity. 

But  Lord  John  was  not  a  man  to  be  hated; 
aware  that  his  manner  had  given  pain,  he 
eagerly  stepped  forward,  and  taking  her  hand 
in  his,  and  lightly  kissing  her  forehead,  he 
said,  "  Then  let  me  greet  you  as  my  niece." 
He  explained  briefly  and  kindly  all  that  re- 
lated to  her  mother's  affairs,  and  finally  in- 
formed her  that  Lady  John  Haslingden  re- 
quested them  to  consider  their  home  for  tlie 
future  with  her  and  would  herself  have  come 
to  fetch  them,  but  that  one  of  her  httle 
girls  had  sprained  her  ancle  hy  a  fall,  and 
she  did  not  like  to  leave  her. 

Catherine's  spirits  felt  lighter  than  they  had 
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done  for  many  dajrs,  and  she  went  to  fetch 
her  sister.  It  was  with  a  smile  of  affectionate 
triumph,  that  she  watched  the  handsome  and 
expressive  countenance  of  her  guardian,  as  his 
eyes  fell  upon  Susan's.  **  This  is  my  sister, 
Lord  John. — She  is  not  like  me." 

*'  I  hope  her  heart  is  like  yours,"  answered 
he,  as  he  turned  from  the  beautifril  and  sorrow- 
ful face  of  the  youngest,  to  look  once  more  on 
Catherine;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
wronged  her  in  thinking  her  so  very  plain. 

The  next  morning  a  travelling  carriage  with  a 
servant  in  deep  mourning  in  the  rumble,  and  two 
ladies  and  a  gentleman  in  deep  mourning  within, 
passed  rapidly  under  the  windows  of  a  house  in 
Park  Lane,  where  Mr.  Egerton  was  standing.  It 
was  not,  however,  the  rapidity  of  the  motion 
which  prevented  him  from  observing  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  its  occupants,  but  the  all- 
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ragtoMing  n«wie  of  hij  employment.     He  «»! 
Mjistbg  Mrs.  Wilmot  to   arrange   in   a  chini 

aowel-stuid,  .  1""'  fr°»>  1»»  "•'"  ' 

villa  at  Putney. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


"  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
■inooth : "  but  if  T  wished  to  represent  a 
situation,  in  which  it  is  next  to  impossible 
that  it  should,  I  would  name  that  of  a  younj; 
girl  without  rank  or  fortune,  introduced  into 
wlutt  is  called  "society"  in  London.  She  is 
given  an  opportunity  of  judging  and  valuing, 
{or  rather  of  misjudgiog  or  over-valuing)  those 
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advniitngcB  which  depend  on  manner,  exterior, 
and  accomplishments — and  gradually  learns  to 
measure  her  opinion h  by  the  rules  of  the 
multitude,  hecause  always  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  who  loudly  decry  some  tKings,  and 
as  loudly  praise  others.  Tlie  opinions  she  thus 
echoes,  are  generally  unsound,  false,  and  frivo- 
lous; first,  because  in  that  theatre  of  vanity  and 
display,  "  the  world,"  the  habits  of  a  man's 
life,  and  not  his  actions  or  intentions,  are  the 
subject  of  consiu'e  or  approbation  ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  people  most  forward  to  gire  an 
opinion,  are  generally  those  least  capable  of 
forming  one.  One  other  reason  might  per- 
haps be  assigned  for  the  unsoundness  of  the 
decisions  people  come  to,  respecting  their 
neighbours  in  "the  world,"  and  that  is  the 
extrnordinarj'  want  of  cordiality  and  frank- 
ness which  exists  amongst  them.     A  man  is  not 
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requested  (scarcely  indeed  would  he  be  allow- 
ed if  niiling,)  to  explain  hia  reasons  for  taking 
certain  steps  respecting  tlie  disposal  of  faia  own 
fortune,  the  marriage  of  his  own  children,  the 
advancement  of  his  own  interests ; — but  every 
one  secretly  judges  him,  and  pronounces  what 
has  induced  him  to  be  "  so  shabby,"  "so  tyran- 
nical," or  "  so  time-serving ;"  while  with  all  the 
bad  faith  of  refined  civility,  they  congratulate 
or  condole,  smile  and  flatter  to  his  face,  the 
gentleman  of  wliom  they  express  so  bad  an 
opinion  behind  his  back.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  individual  of  whom  so  much  is  said,  hears 
at  length,  (after  it  has  passed  through  a  mul- 
titude of  mouths,)  an  exaggerated  account  of 
the  censures  passed  upon  him ;  and  hears  more- 
over that  the  first  and  most  eager  among  his 
self-elected  judges,  is  tlw  man  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  considfic  aa  i 
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it  might  iwtiiTa%fafl  ta'ppomlA Hbai-hft-mM 
go  to  his  Mend,  and  aak  iSm  -why  be  lud 
circulated  reports  to  Ins  ipttgttBiief  wMumt  even 
examining  into  the  traih ;  but  not  to,  a,  men 
of  "  the  world,"  would  be  exteedingly  lai^ied 
nt,  who  asked  any  explaoatiobi  or  wUwd  tai 
say  satisfiiction  beyond  the  eotUMntay-tme  of  a 
bullet  through  his  head,  and  b«^  in  spite  of 
the  friToHty  of  the  causes  far  which  you  mmg 
fight,    you   can   hardly   challenge    a    man    for 
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denial  of  the  charge,  he  might  have  liyed  and 
died  with  a  better  opimon  of  mankind,  and 
his  friend  might  have  been  abo  the  friend  of 
his  son. 

With  women  this  habit  of  condemning  un- 
heard, and  judging  without  proof,  is  stronger 
even  than  with  men;  and  this  firam  sevciral 
causes.  They  have  more  leisure  to  be  "  lookers 
on "  than  the  busier  half,  who  are  playing  at  the 
great  game  of  life,  and  ha\ang  less  occasion  to 
act  themselves,  take  a  greater  interest  in  ob- 
serving the  actions  of  others.  They  are  edu- 
cated, if  not  in  habits  of  actual  insincerity,  at 
least  in  habits  of  concealment,  which  makes 
them  more  readily  admit  that  there  may  be  a 
difference  between  the  apparent  and  the  real  in 
the  actions  of  others.  They  are  jealous,  and 
will  not  allow  those  who  are  running  the  same 
race  with  themselves  to  carry  a  lighter  weight ; 
they  are  vain,  and  what  they  blame  in  another. 


so 


determines  a  perfection  titi 
tresses  are  &xx  abominati^ 
might  veil  lierself  in  lien 
rouge  sliocks  (more  porttcd 
ivory  skins  contrast  too  t^ 
brows  and  hair,  to  tempt  the' 
tint;  aud  the  horror  of  plaiti 
coats,  can  only  adequately  bi 
who  looks  so  well  in  drapei 
could  only  look  better  as  a  { 
Women  ore  besides  more  ci 
for  they  have  been  more  a 
without  inquiry,  and  to  Ik 
amining.  They  take  their 
instructors  of  their  youth,  i 
the  companions  of  after  yea 
tempt  to  judge  of  either 
efforts  of  their  own  reason.  ' 
in  the  same  unquestioning  v 
received  more  important  subji 
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(for  of  oQune  th^e  «re  excaptipiis)  a  gurli  who 
ha&  been  long  enough  in  -  the  world''  to  )e#m 
its  ways  (though. not. kmg  mnigh  to. have  re- 
flected upon  them),  affirms  of  her  neighboars, 
that  "  he  is  dever,*' — *1  die  is  coquettish^*' — 
''  they  are  spiteful/'-r— not  that  she  AyuMrs^or  is 
capable  of  judging  of  the  talents,  moaralsi.  or 
disposition  of  any  o{  the  parties  ooncemedy-but 
because  she  *'  has  heard''  that  it  is  so. 

Oh  I  it  is  a  lamentable  thing  to  see  how  con- 
tcntedly,  in  that  narrow  circle,  we  see  with  the 
eyes  and  speak  with  the  voice  of  others*  It  is 
a  lamentable  thing  to  hear  the  fresh  smiling 
mouth  of  seventeen  say  qiuetly — "  Mrs.  So-and- 
so  is  a  dreadful  flirt — she  was  in  love  with  Lord 
Crossertou  and  with  Mr.  Laxenby,  and  that  Mr. 
Lance  Gibbs,  who  ruined  himself  at  Melton ; 
Oh !  she  is  very  naughty,  I  assure  you." 

Youjig  girl,  of  whom  do  you  speak,  and  of 
what  do  you  accuse  her  in  those  vague  words  ? 

£  5 
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Of  what?  You  would  bliish  crimson,  and  fwl 
offended  if  any  one  were  to  put  into  pluner 
cjtpressions,  what  yoo  have  yet  inconsideratelr 
advanced  as  your  own  opinion.  You  '*  have 
heard"  she  is  "  very  naughty ;"  oiid  those  who 
told  you,  perhaps  only  "  heard  it,"  and  those 
who  told  them.  Yet  you  and  tliey,  and  all, 
have  advanced  ^ach  on  his  or  her  deHberatc  and 
separate  authority,  that  a  umrried  wonnui  is 
false  to  her  liusband,  has  been  in  /ore  with  three 
different  men  since  her  union  at  the  altair  with 
one  ;  and  is,  ^  the  language  peculiar  to  thoae 
who  shrink  not  &om  vice,  but  its  name,)  "  re/w 
naughtif."  Does  it  never  strike  you,  that  the 
men  to  whom  your  observation  is  addressed,  or 
by  whom  it  is  over-heard,  though  they  smile 
their  admiration  at  your  beauty,  and  their  assent 
to  your  belief  in  the  lady's  misconduct,  may 
possibly  yet  retain  so  much  good  sense  and 
justice  of  feeling,  as  to  shrink  from  llic  idea  of 
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taking  fox  a  wife^  any  one  wixo  caa  speak  so 
lightly  of  the  erron  of  a  wife  ?  Young  girl,  it 
does  »o^stIike  yqu,.  because  you  did  pot  mean 
to  speak  lightly  of  crime;  yoa  4id  not  reflect 
upon  what  you  were  saying  \  you  o^ly  repeated 
what  you  ''had  heard:*'  but  those,  who  heard 
youy  gave  you  credit  for  expressing  your,  own 
opinion.  What  is  it  make^  a  man  say,  ''No, 
when  /  marry,  it  shall  not  be  to  a  London  girl?" 
Why  not  ?  A  London  girl  is  not  in  fact  worse 
than  a  girl  brought  up  in  the  country,  nor  more 
likely  to  misconduct  herself;  perhaps  les8  so, 
for  the  yoimgest  has  felt  something  of  the  hoi- 
lowness  of  the  pleasures  of  "  the  world/*  and  is 
less  likely  to  be  tempted  hereafter;  but  the 
man  of  the  world,  hears  the  yoimg  girl  of  the 
world,  speak  carelessly  of  crime,  and  yet  without 
indulgence;  he  hears  her  value  a  man  by  his 
fortune,-  his  beauty,  his  powers  of  pleasing  in 
society ;  and  an  indistinct  vision  pr< 
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of  a  pretty  quiet  creature  making  brcjikfast  for 
a  Tamilj  party  in  a  country-house,  soberly  esti- 
nmting  men's  merits  by  their  qualities ;  looking 
as  fresh  as  the  rose  in  her  muslin  ^wn ;  and 
utterly  ignorant  of  "  London  gossip." 

A  btflief  in  the  purity  of  a  ^TOlnan's  mind  is 
essential  to  the  dct*otion  of  man's  love.  There 
is  little  of  that  belief,  and  conBequently  of  that 
devotion  in  the  London  world.  But  I  imagine 
innny  u  girl  has  been  jilted  before  slie  becrame  a 
bride,  who  would  have  inspired  a  stronger  and 
deeper  passion  had  she  spoken  more  tenderly  of 
other  women,  after  tliey  became  brides.  '*  Loudon 
mcu"  are  proverbially  callous  and  seltish. ' '  Ijondon 
women"  heartless  and  coquettish.  Wliat!  is  there 
then  a  separate  race  of  human  beings  created  to 
dwell  in  that  town,  while  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham remain  virtuously  peopled?  or.  does 
driving  through  the  gates  of  Hyde  Park,  in  a 
travelling  carriage,    alter  suddenly  the   whole 


sip d^llBin ft deiURriand^kUe  oorait7d<H|iU^^^ 
the  medium  i  ihrouglil  ivirUck  ^caeh  -  gVBss^^anf «the 
other^'  makii^ meritsiof  iviocs^  aiid  iridiealfo^of 
merits,  till  there  is^  miituit  ar  <ftith^  oin-good 
feeUngbetweeoisali'aiid  JMnf  ^noxobfijikb^^  or 
devotion^  ot  respect'  between  ma&l  mid  wottiaa. 

Ail  theseiireflectioni-Susiai  Dalfyinple^(^o 
had  theh  just  attained  her  sixteenth  hirth^day) 
was  too  young  and  unexperienced  to  make  at 
the  time  she  came  out.  Naturally  kind-hearted, 
and  educated  strictly,  she  was  less  prone  to 
blamo  or  speidt  carelessly  of  others,  than  most 
of  her  acquaintances;  but  eager  and  imaginative, 
she  was  easily  persuaded  to  affix  a  false  value  to 
all  that  won  the  favour  of  the  world ; — all  that 
dazzled,  attracted  her;  and  firom  all  that  bore 
not  the  world*s  seal  of  success  upon  it,  s 
turned  as  imworthy  her  notice.  Ven 
beautiful  she  was,  and  she  knew  it ; 
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Wsuty  ske  wta  hot  go  Tain,  as  of  lier  pom 
fiemdng  in  conrcrsadon — and  veiy  few  i^ 
ifacve  were,  on  whom  the  mixture  of  plsy^ 
teoimxmm,  auA  enihuaiastn.  vhidt  gSTSl 
light  sad  shade  to  her  words,  as  thev  did  to 
character,  &iled  to  make  aii  impr^sstua., 
the  shtTt  season  whkfa  had  preceded  ber  mod 
death,  every  day  hod  been  a  day  of  triumiJt- 
at  intoxication.  Henry  Egertoo  was  the' 
lo  yield  to  the  lascinatioD,  and  lun^  after  btt 
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Thia^'atoie  i»^  wanting  to  fias  liearj  E^ferton. 
Accustomed  to  dazzle^  to  interest^  to  coim|ii»' 
whereyer  he  appeared;  the  diffioiilty  m  the 
present  instance  Mlded  ittunetBely  to  his  paosioni 
That  restless  craying  fw  ge&and  sidmiiatioii^ 
which  was  one  of  his  principal  faults^  coaaed 
or  was  superseded  in- his  heaift.  He  saw^^'^-be 
heard  nothing  htit*Susanwhen  she  was  present ; 
and  in  her  absence  h6  thought  of  her  only; 
what  she  approved  was  his  sole  standard  of 
conduct ;  and  all  fonner  pursuits  were  forgotten 
in  this  new  and  all-absorbing  feeling.  Success 
in  all  he  wished  to  gain^  had  been  the  destiny 
of  Henry  Egerton  since  his  birth,  and,  in  the 
poor  matter  of  winning  a  woman's  heart,  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  should  fail. 
After  a  certain  number  of  balls,  water-parties, 
and  morning  calls,  all  of  which  gave  the  usual 
opportunities  of  which  London  lovers  t 
themselves  to  express  their  admiratic 
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t44  flfit  tifjiut  imd  ami^  in  a  am 

llU  iklk  WttbJbfui  v/w  luul  unoananera 
V^UllUV^v'li  vvxri   liiw   1^  entend  a  W^ 
y»^^  fM  «  i>i>Tl4tii  nujnber  of  c-vau 
^^   ^kA  W*»»^    I'V^hw   on    crerj 

^(titf  ti>.    .K-v— .1.-1^    mntual   aSacOet^ 

SaiethwA.* •«*«••*>>.,    ....r>.  with  her  wUJt 

of  btr  aOwiaBrKt-^Tuhnut  «  ijnufct,  witbo: 
K  few,  M  U"  •W  tiif  ioarn-  «a^  ^^  fiati. 
//#  im^  »  «  mw.  of  iKr  «mni^  ..^  i,^ 
who.  in    Iti*  idir  jiurm^  of*  }:ilnM:[K:,  ^H  e»- 

e.tti|it.'tfJ  <Hilj   the  idlr  T«twM«  «ff  j,^,  „,„ 
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ence  of  virtue  amongst  tfaem,'  and'  who  looKi 
back  upon  a  series  of  past  attachments;  all 
or  most  of  which  in  their  commencement  pro- 
mised as  brightly  as  the  present. 

It  was  just  before  Easter  that  Henry  Sg^erton 
began  to  pay  particular  attention  to  Miss  Dal- 
rymple.     Circumstances  so  far  fiivbured  them 
that  they  spent  the  Easter  in  the  same  country- 
house  ;  and  Susan's  mother  (whose  lot,  moderate 
as  it  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  her  father  and 
J     Lady  John  Haslingden,  had  apparently  satisfied 
u    her   ambition)  chaperoned   them   through  the 
,    long  walks  of  lilacs  and  laburnums ;  listening, 
.    with  a  sad  and  quiet  smile,  to  the  eager  ob- 
I    servations  and  joyous  laugh  of  her  daughter 
^     and  her  companion,  and  looking  forward  con- 
tentedly to  the   day   when   the   latter   should 
,    ask  her  permission  to  marry  Susan.     Mrs.  Dal- 
,    rymple  did  not  belong   to  the  order  of  cha- 
^    perons  to    which    Henry    Egerton   had  been 
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accustomed.  She  neither  prevented  his 
panionship  with  her  portionless  girl,  on  account 
of  his  own  very  limited  expectations, 
hastened  its  conclusion  by  asking  him  liis 
"intentions;"  he  therefore  wisely  judged  that 
she  did  not  perceive  his  attachment,  and,  while 
he  could  not  help  thinking  her  dull  of  obserra- 
tion,  he  yet  felt  more  at  his  ease  than  he  would 
have  done  had  he  fancied  every  word  weighed, 
and  every  look  watched,  with  a  view  to  eusDart- 
or  reject  him.  He  was  pleasanter,  thus  jreed 
from  the  restraint  of  guarding  hia  sentences, 
and  as  the  frank  and  modest  sweetness  of 
Susan's  maimers  won  daily  more  and  more  upon 
him,  he  began  to  feel  more  real  affection  for 
her,  than  he  had  ever  felt  for  any  other  humAo 
being;  and  an  involuntary  conviction  of  the 
truth  and  simplicity  of  her  character,  led  him 
to  talk  openly  of  himself  and  his  a£airs.  He 
talked  to  her  in  their  long  rambles,  of  his  or- 
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phaned.  childhood,  his  neglected  youth,  hb 
pecuniary  difficulties,  his  £EHilts ;  (it  is  so  plea- 
sant to  talk  of  our  &ults  to  those  who  love 
us ;)  of  his  disappointment  in  some  pursuitSi 
of  his  ^success  in  others  f  mi  Susan  HstenedT 
i^h  pity,  doubt,  wonder*,!  mid  a  desire  to 
console  and  inform  ;him,  which  beamed  in  her 
eye  and  glowed  on  her  cheek  as  she  timidly 
advised,  or  still  more  timidly  condemned. 

That  pleasant  Easter  passed  away,  and  the 
cool  spring,  with  its  quieter  amusements,  gave 
way  to  the  broiling  London  summer ;  a  seaisdn 
always  devoted  to  the  refreshing  exercise  of 
dancing  in  very  hot  >  crowded  rooms,  at  those 
hours,  when  children,  peasants,  and  animals, 
(unreasoning  and  half-educated  beings)  are 
locked  in  a  fast  and  quiet  sleep.  <  For  the  first 
time  in  his  existence,  a  London  life  bared 
Henry  Egerton ;  for  the  first  .time  since  he 
was  a  young  lad  widv  a  kite  and  fifl 
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the  remembrance  of  green  fields,  blue  skies,  and 
fresh  breezes,  haunted  him  as  he  leaned  against 
the  pillars  of  some  stately  ball-room,  aiid  asserted 
their  auperiority  over  carpets,  chalked  floors, 
chandeliers,  and  the  scent  of  perfumed  esjfritt. 
He  longed  to  be  in  the  country,  and  fancied 
hia  favourite  flowers  were  lilacs  and  laburuunts ; 
— he  regretted  he  was  poor — thought  of  selling 
liis  commission  in  the  Guards,  and  grew  restless 
and  unhappy.  His  discontent  was  communi- 
cated to  Susan  DalrjTnple,  who  soothed  him 
witli  her  sweet  voice  and  gentle  words  to  the 
best  of  her  ability.  One  bright  day  In  par- 
ticular they  held  a  long  conversation,  as  they 
walked  through  the  grounds  of  Stafforth  Lodge, 
where  a  breakfast  was  given.  The  murmur  of 
busy  voices,  heard  from  time  to  time  between 
the  pauses  of  the  band  which  played  on  the 
lawn,  in  front  of  the  houses  ;  the  joyous  groups 
of  dancers  on  the  terraces  beyond ;  the  swift 
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boats  gliding  up  and  down  the  water;  all  the 
varied  sights  and  sounds  of  this  scene  of  gaiety 
were  lost  to  them;  they  thought  only  of  eadi 
other !      Henry  Egerton  was  really  sad  and 
out  of  spirits,  and  more  than  usually  inclined 
to  talk  over  his  childhood*Swdreai|)s^  he  d^ 
scribed  his  mother  to  Susan,  and  gnew  moie 
moved  as  he  observed  the  emotion  with  which 
he  was  listened  to — his  mother  had  died  young, 
beautiful,  and  beloved,  and  a  vague  dream  was 
all  he  retained  of  the  short  days  past  by  her  side. 
"  What    beautiful    roses,"  said    he,    as   he 
twisted  off  a  cluster  which  bent  invitingly  across 
the  path;  "what  would  I  give  to  be  able  to 
give   them  into  her  gentle  hand  as  in  those 
happy  days !    I  should  be  a  better  and  a  hap- 
pier man  if  she  had  remained  on  earth;    one 
real  tie,  one  pleasure,  not  founded  on  vanity 
or  vice,  would  have  been  mine.     She  loved  me, 
and  I  should  have  been  guided  by  her  counsel 
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— but  it  is  no  matter  now — what  I  am,  I  am— 
I  might  have  been  difierent,  and  so  these  r(»» 
mipht  have  been  valued  only  because  they 
were  my  gift." 

As  he  spoke,  he  flung  them  trom  him,  but 
they  reached  not  the  ground ;  Susan  caught 
them,  and  as  she  raised  her  glistening  eyes  to 
her  lover's  fiice,  she  said  tilnidly,  "  /  mil  vahu- 
them — and  keep  them." 

Henry  Egerton  paused,  and  gazed  on  her 
blusliing  and  rndiant  facej  at  that  moment  he 
fell  as  U'  ail  sacrifices  were  light  in  comparison 
of  losing  that  simple  heart;  he  drew  from  his 
finger  a  rmg,  and  said,  hurriedly,  "Let  me 
give  you  something  that  will  laat  longer  than 
those  flowers — this  will  remind  you  of  me,  as 
long  as  you  choose  to  keep  it." 

It  was  soon  after  this  Uttle  scene,  that  the 
illness  commenced  which  terminated  in  Mrs. 
Dalrymple's   deatli.      Mrs.   Wihnot   had    long 
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^^^Btf  to  m^e  a  conquest  of  Henry  Egerttm, 
^^^BiuB  vanity  was  uot  proof  ugainst  the  notice 
^P    a  beauty,  who  vtas  at  present  "  the  rage." 

■  e  had  married  Mr.  Wilmot  at  Rome,  and 

■  4d  oome  out  as  a  bride  iu  London.  Every 
r     4ie  knows  that   to   be   a    bride,   in   that  Kt 

j'here  constant  novelty  and  fresh  amusements 
ire  so  eagerly  sought,  adds  considerably  to  the 
perfections  of  the  individual. 

Majiy  a  girl  whose  moderate  attractiona  re- 
^.jnained  undiscovered,  during  tlie  springs  she 
^-  passed  as  a  young  "  miss,"  is  suddenly  made 
^  aware  that  she  is  charming  and  beautiful  when 
^   she  becomes  a  wife.     In  all  classes,  a  bride  is 

0  an  interesting  object,  and  it  is  natural  that  it 
f    sliould  be  so ;  the  young  creature  whose  a&c- 

1  tions  are  just  given,  whose  destinies  are  just 
f  linked  for  ever,— tlie  realities  and  duties  of 
'      whose  life  are  just  begun;  is  doubtless  one  whom 
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no  thinking  being  can  view  wi/A4yut  interest — 
but  the  interest  taken  in  a  bride  in  London 
society,  is  not  exactly  of  this  sort.  It  is  uoi 
sympathy,  it  is  not  kindness,  it  is  not  even 
curiosity ;  but  a  hard  unindulgent  speculation  as 
to  what  were  her  motives  in  the  match  she 
has  made;  and  what  will  eventually-  be  her 
conduct  in  tlie  position  in  whicli  she  is 
placed. 

Such  were  the  feelings  with  which  Mrs. 
Wilmot  was  welcomed  to  "  society,"  and  to 
these  was  superadded  the  sort  of  idle  envy 
men  feci,  wilhout  being  in  love,  wlien  a  pretty 
woman  appears  amongst  them  already  appro- 
priated— a  feeling  aptly  rejiroved  by  Liord 
John  Haslingden,  who,  having  listened  for 
some  time  to  a  young  captain  in  the  Blues, 
who  was  professing  liis  dishke  of  girls,  and 
his  preference  for  llie    society    of  young    mar- 
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ried  womei^    r^ied.^W^what   impfttic9)tly ; 

'^Ppob,  my  deax  fellow^  a  young  married,  i^o- 
num  is  only    a   girl   who   belongs   to    loine  • 
body  eUe." 


«^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Uen  Ui>ttem  glcich'ich  niclit  t    Zu  tief  ist  et  g«riiMt: 
Uem  Wunnc  gleieh'icli,  der  den  Staub  durcliwiihlt; 
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and  slightly  kod^^  nose,  and  small  finn 
mouthy  were  all  aocordiag  to  the  rules  of 
seulpture  aad  drawing,  and  yet  were  all  eqaaHj^ 
unsatisfactory  to  the  gazer.  The  eyes  seemed 
as  if  they  had  never  known  the  meaning  of  the 
words  lore  or  gaiety — ^the  lips  as  if  they  had 
never  uttered  the  word  '^  welcome*'  till  that 
day ;  and  Susan  shrank  from  the  slight  chilling 
kiss  they  bestowed,  as  much  as  poor  Catherine 
did  from  the  look  of  mingled  curiosity  and 
disgust  bestowed  on  her  pale  and  unattractive 
face. 

They  arrived  just  in  time  for  dinner,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  that  gloomy  group, 
a  family  in  deep  mourning,  were  assembled 
round  the  dinner-table.  Nothing  could  be  more 
formal  or  stately  than  the  habits  of  the  inmates 
of  Moorfields.  Lady  John  Haslingden,  always 
addressed  her  lord  by  his  name  and  title  at 
full  length,  and  generally  spoke  with  a  tUvrht 
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and  grave  nod,  by  way  of  preiace.  Scarcely 
five  sentences  were  exchanged  during  the 
repast,  and  half-a-dozen  tall  servants  in 
black  liveries,  moved  up  and  dotm  the  im- 
mense dining  room,  taking  away  your  recently 
replenished  plate  just  as  you  were  beginning 
to  eat,  and  bringing  you  en  revdnche,  every 
dish  your  wandering  eye  appeared  to  fix 
upon. 

Splendour  was  a  novelty  to  Catlieriiie,  whose 
unsightly  appearance  had  prevented  her  ac- 
companying her  younger  sister,  during  tiie 
short  season  which  had  preceded  her  mother's 
death;  and  even  Susan  had  been  accustomed 
to  separate  in  har  own  mind,  the  magnificence 
of  rooms  of  reception,  and  the  more  motlerati- 
comfort  of  those  appropriated  to  the  continual 
occupation  of  the  family.  When  tlierefon* 
they  gazed  on  the  heavy  crimson  curtains 
which   fell  in   rich   draperies   to   the   ground. 
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the  massive  and  brilliant  plate,  splendid  pic- 

turesy  and  the  marble  statues  at  each  end  of    ' 

the  room,  they  felt  a  confused  and  vague  im- 
pression of  awe,  and  wondered  in  what  degree 

riches  added  to  the  happiness  of  life. 

Their  uncomfortable  scrambling  existence 
abroad;  the  small  details  of  poverty,  which 
seem  so  little  and  are  so  much ;  the  thousand- 
and-one  minute  economies  which  are  so  insuf- 
ferably irksome,  practised  in  order  to  enable 
Susan  to  come  out  properly  dressed ;  the  con- 
fined lodgings  in  Park  Street,  which  were  all 
darkness  on  one  side,  and  all  glare  on  the 
other;  the  privation  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
other  luxuries,  so  small  that  they  pass  un- 
noticed among  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
consider  them  as  necessaries — all  these  past 
experiences  arose  to  the  minds  of  the  young 
sisters;  and  Catherine  sighed  heavily  as 
thought  of  her  poor  mother,  i 
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and  declining  beftltli,  and  broken  spirits,  wim 
forced  to  bear  ull  those  petty  and  yet  wearing 
diacomtbrts,  while  her  proud  sister  sate  in  her 
niBgniiicent  drawinf^-room,  afraid  to  ofleiid  the 
lather  who  could  yet  heap  more  riches  itpon  her, 
by  favouring  his  haniehed  daughter. 

After  dinner  was  over,  the  old  butler  ushered 
in  tiie  children.  Five  pretty  Brooksby-Has- 
lingdens  made  their  appearance,  and  Lord  John, 
whose  manner  had  somewhat  part^eu  of  the 
chilling  coldness  of  his  wife's,  relapsed  into  cor- 
diality as  he  took  a  fat  fiur  baby  on  his  knee, 
and  greeted  each  of  tlie  others  with  a  word  of 
kindness,  as  they  passed  by  him  with  little  prim 
steps  towards  their  mother.  After  the  servants 
had  left  the  room.  Lady  John  conversed  with 
Komewhat  more  freedom ;  she  inquired  into  the 
favourite  tastes  and  accomplishments  of  the 
sisters,  and  seemed  disappointed  at  finding  Ca- 
therine possessed  of  more  talent  than  the  hesutv 
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^    Susan.     She  either  could  not,  or  did  not  thi^k 
it  worth  while  to  conceal  the  revuLuon  of  feel- 
ing she  experienced  every  time  she  looked  at 
her    unfortunate    protegee.      Even   her   kind 
speeches  (if  they  might  so  be  termed)  had  bit- 
terness in  them.    She  commented  on  the ''  trial" 
it  must  have  been  to  her  poor  dear  sister,  to 
find  care  and  expense  alike  bestowed  in  vain 
towards  remedying  the  defects  of  nature ;  begged 
Catherine  would  never  think  of  making  such  a 
painful  effort  as  to  appear  when  any  strangers 
were  at  Moorfields ;  and  hoped  the  "  dear  girls" 
were  fond  of  each  other,  as  of  course  the  elder 
must  always    remain   a  burden   upon    Susan, 
should  the  latter  be  fortunate  enough  to  make 
a  "good  connexion."     And  all  this  she   said 
with  a  cold,  grave,  composed  countenance,  as  if 
she   was   uttering   the   most  proper   common- 
places in  the  world.     The  glow  went  and  came 
on  Susan's  brilliant  cheek,  and  the  ready  tears 
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trembled  in  lier  large  dark  ej-es ;   but 


sate   apparently  unc 
paleoeBS   oven 
curve  of  her  s 
uaual. 

After  lliev  had 
Lady  Johu,  wLo  at 


oved,  only  a  more 
her  face,  and  the 
p  grew  even  harsher 


itCathed 

■1 


riied  to  the  drawiiig-r 
led  to  look  forward  wi 
some  vanity  to  chaperoning  her  beautiful  nice 
cross-examined  her  as  to  the  acqnaijitances  si 
had  formed,  and  the  pleasure  she  had  found  i 
Ifondon  gaieties,  adding,  that  when  "  poor  dei 
Louisa"  and  herself  were  girls,  she  was  alwai 
amazingly  bored  in  society. 

"  Dear  me ! "  said  Susan,  simply,  "  I  wond< 
at  that.  Even  going  out  alone,  as  I  used  to  d( 
I  was  always  exceedingly  happy,  and  I  hav 
oflen  thought  if  I  had  had  a  companion  it  wouJ< 
have  been  a  perfect  paradise — but  Catherin< 
never  went  with  me." 
"  Of  course  not,"  said  Lady  John,  with   i 
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glance  of  mingled  asUmishment,  contempt,  and 
pity;  "  of  course  not;  poor  dear  Ix>uiss  did 
very  sensibly  never  to  allow  her  to  appear;  in- 
deed, I  Bhould  have  followed  the  same  plan  my- 
self, had  one  of  my  children  been  similarly 
afflicted." 

"  Why  does  mamma  look  so  at  you  *.  and 
why  did  you  never  go  any  where  with  your 
sister  ?"  said  Fanny  Haslingden,  (a  little  girl  of 
eight,  who,  with  a  brother  two  years  her  senior, 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  half  an  hour  longer 
than  usual  to  celebrate  her  papa's  return). 
"  Why  did  your  mamma  never  let  you  be  seen?" 
persisted  she,  in  spite  of  the  "oh,  Fanny!" 
from  her  brother,  and  the  angry  "  hush,  childl " 
of  Lady  John ;  and  aa  she  spoke  she  advanced 
towards  Catherine,  and  looked  up  with  que»- 
tioniug  eyes  in  her  face. 

"  Don't  you  see  I'm  crooked  ? "  said  the  lat- 
ter, in  a  vehement  and  bitter   tODOi  and  tluj 
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child  shrank  from  the  glance  of  her  vrilA  angry 
eyes,  back  lo  its  Incensed  mother. 

There    was  a    moments   pause;    and    then 

the  hoy,  whu»c  cheek  had  flushed  at   the  iU- 

judged  question  of  his  little  sister,  crept  up  to 

Catherine's   side,   and   taking    her   hand,    said 

'  softly — 

"  People  are  uot  so  pretty  when  they  are 
crooked,  but  they  are  quite  as  much  loved." 

There  was  something  in  the  sbnple  sentence, 
the  sweet  frank  face,  t}ie  grasp  of  that  little 
gentle  consoling  hajid,  that  went  to  the  heart  of 
the  person  he  addressed  :  she  gazed  on  his  open 
brow  for  a  moment— stooped  and  kissed  it — 
and  hurst  into  tears. 

"  That  poordeformed  creature  seems  to  have 
a  dreadful  temper,"  said  Lady  John  to  her  hus- 
band, who  entered  the  dmwinp-rooni  after  the 
sisters  had  retired. 

"Has  she?"    said   Lord  John,   with    a   pre- 
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occupied  sigh.  ''  Try  and  bear  with  her  as 
well  as  you  can,  my  dear  Adelaide ;  be  patient ; 
consider  what  an  infliction  it  is !  ** 

'^  Infliction,  indeed!  I  should  really  have 
gone  frantic,  if  any  of  my  children  had  been 
like  that  girl;  I  should  have  wished  it  might 
please  Heaven  to  take  it  every  hour  of  its  life ; 
to  be  sure,  poor  dear  Louisa  was  very  unfortu- 
nate ;  very  unfortunate." 

"  The  other  girl  is  singularly  pretty — beau- 
tiful— and  as  Catherine  has  according  to  all 
accoimts,  been  accustomed  to  live  quiet  and 
retired,  it  is  only  for  Susan  that  you  need  pro- 
vide amusements  and  ornaments — but  pray 
make  them  both  comfortable;  pray  do,  Ade- 
laide;" and  Lord  John  earnestly  wrung  her 
hand  as  he  spoke. 

^'  To  be  sure  I  shall  make  them  comfortable. 
Who  asked  them  here  ?  "  said  the  lady,  peevishly, 


"  did  I  iiot  agree  to  your  proposal  of  ha^'iRg 
tliein,  without  even  consulting  my  father  i " 

"  Common  humanity,  Adelaide" — 

"  Commou  humanity  does  not  oblige  one  to 
tttkc  charge  of  other  people's  children.  1  might 
have  boarded  ihem  with  some  respectable  fajniljr 
in  the  country,  and  even  then  should  have 
done  more  than  most  people  do  by  their  poor 
relations," 

"  My  God !  Adelaide !  they  are  your  own 
sister's  children ;  but  if  on  seeing  them  you 
repent  your  intention — if  you  do  not  like  to 
have  them  with  you,  say  so — I  liave  no  wish  to 
force  them  upon  you." 

"  1  do  wish  to  have  them  with  nie,  only  you 
are  bo  provoking.  If  1  had  not  wanted  them,  I 
should  not  have  allowed  tliem  to  come.  All  1 
said  was,  that  I  migAt  have  boarded  them  in 
tlie  country,  and  1   am  sure  that  poor   object 
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would  be  better  in  the  iainily  of  some  quiet 
clergyman  than  living  here,  where  we  are  con* 
Btantly  seeing  people.  However,  I  hope  Siuan 
will  marry  well,  and  then  she  can  take  her." 

As  Lady  John  Haslingden  passed  proudly 
through  the  corridor,  she  stopped  at  the  door  of 
one  of  the  rooms,  and  opening  it  softly,  entered, 
shading  the  light  with  her  hand.  It  was  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  her  children,  and  her  eye, 
which  glanced  almost  carelessly  past  four  small 
white  cots,  rested  on  the  fifth  with  an  expression 
of  scrutiny,  which  would  have  been  anxiety  in 
any  face  less  cold  and  changeless  than  her  own. 

"  He  sleeps  very  quietly  these  few  nights 
past,  nurse ;  I  am  in  hopes  he  is  gettii^  strong 
at  last ;  the  doctor  does  not  think  he  will  have 
any  more  of  those  dreadful  fits." 

"Indeed,  my  lady,  I  hope  not!"  said  the 
nurse ;  "  I  hope  the  blessed  darling  will  go  on  wi-lf 
and  prosperous  i"   but  the  woicau's  oouuleiiaiuw 
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(had  the  Jiiolher  looked  up)  would  liav^i 

her  wonl« ;  and  experience  had  niadu  her  m 

It  accurate. 

>  fat  fail 

wLieli  had   beeii  so . 

1      ed  by  its  fat 

ind  which  at  this  nioB 

wan  the  subject 

■ttdj  John's  auxiety,  fl 

grew,  and  never  thi 

vi  it  remiiiiied  to  all  a 

ward  appearance 

t  fair  child,  and  the  cu 

of  idiotey  followed  I 

le    suffl-riiig    of   its    M 

years.  Perhaps  in  after  life,  when  the  flattei 
mother  stole  away  from  her  guests  and  1 
more  favoiu-ed  oSspring,  to  pay  a  short  visit 
the  wretched  being  whose  existence  was  t 
known  except  to  its  parents  and  attendan 
she  thought  sometimes  of  the  harah  words  apok 
to  Catherine  Dalrymple,  when  she  allowed  1 
to  depart  mortified  and  miserable  to  her  oi 
room,  the  first  night  of  her  arrival  at  Moorfieh 
to  weep, — 

"And  find  that  Nature's  error*  were  ber  own.'" 
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Ill 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  subject  of  conversation  mast  usual  vdth 
Lady  John  Haslingden,  in  the  presence  of  her 
nieces,  was  the  necessity  of  what  is  termed  "  a 
good  connexion ;'  she  never  settled  a  plait  in 
Susan's  gown,  or  arranged  a  curl  upon  her 
brow,  that  she  did  not  directly  or  indirectly 
allude  to  this  all-engrossing  theme.     She  never 
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It  ^ght  ba««  been  about  two  montlu  btm 
tk  due  of  dte  srmal  of  ifae  orphaacd  ntU  al' 
SlosrfieUs,  and  Susui  was  beading  arrr  bor 
•aster,  wstdui^  the   compleckiii  of  ■  diBwtiqf 
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(which  the  death  of  your  poor  dear  mother  had 
delayed)  are  now  to  hegiii.  I  have  given  orders 
to  my  maid  Th^r^  to  dress  you  according  to 
her  own  taate,  which  is  perfect ;  and  I  have  sent 
to  town  for  some  jet  ornaments,  ajid  some  other 
necessary  little  articles  which  I  thought  you 
might  want.  Have  you  any  pearls?" 
*'  No,  aunt." 

"  Any   diamonds?   of  course   I   only   mean 
combs  and  such  trifles." 
"  No,  aunt." 

"  Have  you  no  trinkets  of  any  description?" 
"  None,"  said  Susan,  with  a  sigh,  "  except 
my  father's  picture. 

"  Well,"    said   Lady   John,   smiling    coldly, 
"simplicity  is  perhaps  better  suited  to  your 
style,  but  we  shall   see   what  Thfir^  thinki. 
What  became  of  your  mother's  pearls?" 
"  Catherine  has  them," 
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"  Catherine !  why,  good  lieaven,  what  can  sMt 
want  with  pearla?" 

"  My  mother  gave  Uieiu  to  me,"  said  Cathe- 
rine suddenly  rising,  "  and  as  her  gift  I  shall 
keep  and  vohie  them,  though  I  may  never  neni 
Uiem." 

The  words  were  nothing  in  themselves,  had 
they  been  spoken  in  a  low  and  gentle  voice, 
but  the  asperity  of  tone,  and  tlie  gloomy  fierce- 
ness of  Catherine's  eye  whenever  slie  addressed 
lier  aunt,  irritated  as  much  as  they  awed  I^y 
John,  and  she  frequently  declared  that  she  felt 
certain  Catherine  Dab-yniple  was  mad. 

Poor  Catherine !  Often  as  she  wandered  alone, 
through  the  wildest  and  least  frequented  spots 
in  the  park — able  to  cast  aside  the  shrouding 
and  oppressive  black  mantle,  and  lift  the  deep 
bonnet  from  her  aching  head,  she  had  prayed 
against    that    very    madness  —  fiale  —  she    liad 
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prayed  for  a  more  Christian  spirit— a  more  pa- 
tient heart — ^and prayed  in  vain.  Everyday,  every 
Hour,  increased  the  aversion  she  had  conceived 
for  her  aunt,  and  every  day  the  struggle  grew 
fainter  against  this  evil  and  absorbing  feeling. 
In  her  lost  mother's  lifetime,  the  gentle  and 
soothing  words    from    those    loving    lips  had 
calmed  and  comforted  her — ^but  now,  no  one 
advised — no  one  consoled; — she  dared  not  as 
heretofore    confide    all    her    thoughts   to   her 
sister,  for  to  her  at  least,   Moorfields  was  a 
happy  home,  and  all  radiant  as  she  was  widi 
beauty  and  health,  Susan  sometimes  found  it 
difficult  to  comprehend  what  it  was  that  had 
woimded  or  grieved  her  sister,  and  would  rather 
seek  to  prove  that  the  slight  was  unintentional, 
and  that  Catherine  had  overrated  the  bitterness 
of  some  wounding  speech,  than  aUow  that  her 
passionate  tears  had  any  just  foundation.     So 
difficult  is  it  for  human  hearts  to  sympathise 
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thoroughly  in  a  sorrow,  whicli  they  have  not 
themselvps  experienced!  Yet,  when  it  was 
ob^noiis  to  Susan  that  unkindiiess  was  meant 
towards  her  unliappy  sister,  she  too  could  weep, 
or  utter  proud  and  violent  worcU ;  and  Cathe- 
rine grew  to  hide  her  tears,  and  to  seem  more 
contented;  fearing  lest  she  might  be  templed 
in  some  wild  moment  to  accept  the  repeated 
offers  of  Susau,  to  leave  Moorfields  if  it  was 
painful  to  her  to  reside  there,  and  to  live  us 
Lady  John  had  hinted  to  her  lord,  with  some 
retired  family  in  the  country. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  conduct  of  Lady  John 
towards  herself,  which  created  in  Catherines 
heart  such  hitter  dislike ;  it  was  the  coldness 
pf  heart  to  all  around ;  friends,  dependents, 
husband  and  children. 

Lord  John — how  could  she  bear  to  warp  that 
Hoblenature,  to  chill  that  kindly  heart  by  peevish 
and  uncourteous  answers,  and  by  all  the  petty 
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thwartings  which  seem  nothings  to  strangers, 
but  which  make  all  the  difference  of  happiness 
or  misery  in  a  man's  own  house?  He  that 
was  so  gentle,  so  generous,  so  willing  to  bear 
and  forbear  in  the  midst  of  the  disappointments 
of  his  life;  so  dotingly  fond  of  his  children, 
so  attached  even  to  her  whose  frozen  heart 
repelled  all  attaclmient ! 

"Oh!"  thought  Catherine,  "if  she  knew  die 
value  of  the  blessings  she  holds  so  lightly ;  if 
she  could  but  imagine  for  a  moment  what  it 
is  to  thirst  for  love,  and  yet  to  know  one 
never  can  inspire  it ;  to  feel  as  /  do,  that  the 
kindest  and  best  can  only  feel  for  me  pity 
and  sorrow  ;  that  I  never  can  be  a  first  object 
to  any  one  !  If  for  one  hour  we  could  change 
souls,  or  that  she  could  see  the  workings  of 
my  miserable  heart,  as  I  sit  listening  to  the 
autumn  wind,  and  imagining  to  myself  the 
time  when  Susan  shall  marry,  and  I  shall  stand 
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alone,  a  blighted  isolated  being-,  looking  on 
at  ties  iu  wliicli  I  liave  no  Bhare— at  happiucss 
wliich  uever  can  be  mine !  y%eN-^but  no  oae 
can  ever  feel  as  I  do;— tUe  lost  souls  yrho  gazed 
upwards  from  their  place  of  torment,  and  saw 
in  the  distant  heaven  Lazarus  leaning  upon 
Abialiam's  breast,  they  fclt  it  all ;  and  Hke 
me  they  longed,  not  for  thai  unattainable 
heaven,  but  for  rest,  for  peace,  for  tme  drop 
of  water  to  quench  their  agony  of  thirst !  For 
death !  When  shall  /  die  l  \Vheu  shall  niv 
soul  escape  from  tliis  hideous  and  deformed 
clay,  und  stand  in  radiant  brightness  before  its 
Maker's  face?" 

"To  see  the  value  of  corporeal  beauty!  Here 
is  a  woman  who  loves  no  one  but  herself;  who 
pities  no  one,  feels  for  no  one ;  who  returns  harsh 
words  for  kind  ones,  and  knows  how  to  make 
even  benefits  bitter;  and  yet,  because  of  the  cold, 
proud,  undeniable  perfection  of  her  face,  and  the 
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arrowy  straightness  of  her  form,  she  is  k>Yed 
by  the  best  and  kindest  heart  God  ev&c 
moulded.  Oh !  beauty,  now  I  see  thy  value ! 
At  home,  under  my  dear  mother's  fostering 
care,  I  saw  it  not,  I  knew  it  not ;  there  no  one 
ground  me  down  with  bitter  words,  or  stared 
at  me  with  startled  eyes;  there  I  might  lean 
my  head  on  her  bosom  and  meet  only  looks 
of  aifectioii  bending  over  me !  Alas !  my  mother, 
my  lost,  my  blessed  mother,  why  was  I  reared 
to  outlive  you?  Oh!  to  be  lovely, — to  be 
loved !  or  to  die — to  die  were  best ! " 

Such  were  the  wild  yearnings  in  which  the 
unhappy  Catherine  indulged,  when  her  solitary 
rambles  had  led  her  far  from  the  observations 
of  strangers,  and  as  she  sate  beneath  her 
favourite  tree,  an  old  scathed  and  stunted  oak, 
her  hands  listlessly  and  ungracefoUy  dxofqped 
over  her  knee,  or  vehemently  ttzetehed 
heaven,  murmuring  to  hrndf 
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latiom — prayers   which    sounded    lik( 
or  rocking  herself  backward  and  forwai^ 
bittoi-  weep'"" — ^  ady  John   Hasiingden'i 
Lces  thai  aa  mad,  would  to  a  atra 

II  ;  while  to  tbe  weak  mil 

and  supi  io  who  might  suddenly  i 
encountered  tl  ;Tange  figure  and  moM 
fiace  as  they  roai  1  through  the  park  ij 
chill  autumn  evenings,  Catherine  Dfilryn 
might  have  seemed  a  not  unapt  personificai 
of  the  spirit  of  omen,  celebrated  in  Ire! 
under  the  name  of  the  Banshee. 

Frequently,  however,  in  tliese  rambles,  wl 
Susan  was  detained  to  drive  in  the  phae 
with  Lady  John;  or  forbidden  to  stir  out 
the  garden,  in  expectation  of  visitors ;  or  si 
to  put  on  her  habit,  in  order  to  ride  o' 
to  some  neighboifr's  place;  Catherine  took  w; 
her  (as  if  to  check  by  hia  society  the  moo 
extravagances   which   she   was   conscious    ii 
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paired  alike  her  mind  and  body)  little  Frederick 
Haslingden.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  children, 
gifted  in  general  with  the  quickest  observation, 
are  nevertheless  singularly  insensible  to  the 
personal  defects  of  their  familiar  companions — 
beauty  in  the  abstract  has  no  power  to  engage 
either  the  attention  or  affections  of  a  child — 
the  ugliest  face  is  frequently  preferred  to  the 
most  lovely,  and  that  without  any  apparent 
cause  in  the  different  degree  of  notice  or  kind- 
ness shown. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  sense  of  beauty  is  the 
growth  of  later  years.  A  child  never  admires 
fine  scenery,  nor  a  beautiful  face;  but  all  chil- 
dren have  favourite  nooks,  and  trees,  and  play- 
places  ;  and  all  children  have  preferences  among 
the  familiar  faces  which  surround  them.  Fre- 
derick Haslingden  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Cathe- 
rine from  the  evening  of  his  little  sister's  unlucky 
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question,  aud  in  spite  of  the  expressed  and 
contemptuous  wonder  of  tlie  governess,  and  tlit 
shrinking  uf  liis  companions  from  the  object  of 
his  interest,  he  steadily  clung  to  bis  opinion, 
that  "  Catherine  was  the  most  loveable  person 
he  ever  saw,  except  his  own  dear  father."  And 
Catherine  returned  his  preference  with  a  pas- 
aionate  and  vehement  fondness,  which  she 
sliowed  for  no  other  being  except  her  young 
sister.  She  taught  him  drawhig,  tnade  him 
read  and  recite  to  her;  and,  in  their  wander- 
ings together  through  the  ferny  and  unfre- 
quented paths  of  the  park,  stored  his  young 
mind  with  information,  for  which  the  lone- 
liness of  her  life  had  early  given  her  a  taste. 

After  tlie  arrival  of  the  shooting  party  men- 
tioned by  Lady  John,  these  ramblings  became 
lunger  and  more  frequent,  and  Susan  and  Cathe- 
rine only  met  in  the  solitude  of  their  own  apart- 
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ment;  inobeciUence  alike  to  the  dismclinatioii  of 
the  latter  to  appear,  and  to  the  command  of  her 
proud  aunt. 

One  day  Suaan  returned  firom  her  ridoi  and 
opened  the  do9J^-(^  their  sitting-roQm  with  an 
eager  and  hurried  hand.  .  ^    • 

''  Who  do  you  think  is  oome  ?  '^ '  said  she,  h^r 
eyes  sparkling,  and  her  cheek  Amihing  crimqon 
as  she  spoke. 

**  Some  very  agreeable  person,  if  I  may  judge 
by  your  countenance,  dearest.** 

"  Guess." 

*'  Henry  Egerton." 

"  Ah !  you  saw  him ! " 

**  No,  indeed,*'  said  Catherine,  laughing,  ''^ut 
I  see  it  in  your  bright  face ;  I  see  '  {lenry  is 
come*  written  th^e  in  illuminated  letters.  Ah! 
when  we  last  saw  him ! " 

And  the  thoughts  of  the  orphaned  girls  re- 
verted sadly  to  the  melancholy  events  of  the 


preceding  summrr.  Rut  Siuan  was  lea  J 
at  the  nrrivnl  of  her  lover  to  dwell  ion 
mouniful  :i  ;  it  was  such  a  suddi 

fBXpected    hap  is!      Lady    John    had> 

mentioned  him  e  did  not  consider  so 
less  a  man  menli-  abU),  and  Susan  had 
scqn  a  trarellin^  arriage,  in  which  thotH 
two  young  men  rive  up  to  the  porticc 
from  thflt  travellinp  carriage  a  graceful  aiid 
remembered  figure  jumped  haatily  out, 
claiming  with  great  satisfaction  — "  In  tim< 
dinner,  by  Jovet" 

That  day  her  toilette  was  watched  with  r 
sedulous  care  than  was  usual,  even  with 
sister;  and  the  accomplished  Therese,  (who 
received  Lady  John's  command  to  attire  ] 
Dalrymple  with  the  utmost  attention,)  farot 
with  her  a  scarlet  Camelia  japonica,  which 
placed  in  Susan's  hair. 

As  the  polished  green  leaf  and  rich  red 
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touched  her  glowing  cheek,  and  the  lifted  curls 
were  aUowed  to  fall  over  the  opened  flower,  Susan 
could  not  help  inwardly  congratulating  herself 
that  a  caprice  of  her  aunt's  should  have  made- 
her  look  even  better  than  usual  this  particular 
day,  when  she  was  about  to  meet  Henry  £ger* 
ton.  Her  heart  beat  as  she  knocked  at  Lady 
John's  dressing-room  door,  and  she  started  when 
the  usual ''  Come  in"  answered  her  signal,  as  if 
she  had  received  some  extraordinary  intelligence. 
Lady  John  Haslingden  pulled  one  curl  a  little 
lower,  settled  a  plait  in  the  corsage  of  her  black 
crape  dress,  and  then  in  a  grave  and  satisfied 
tone  observed — 

"  You  look  remarkably  well ;  we  have  two 
new  arrivals,  Lord  Glenalton  and  Mr.  Egerton. 
Lord  Glenalton  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
persons  I  know — ^belongs  to  one  of  the  most 
noble  £unilies   in   Scotland,   and   is  in   every 


I 
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respect  a  most  desirable  match.  We  will  now  go 
down." 

"  Well,"  thought  Susan,  "  I  am  glad  I  know 
why  Thirese  put  a  camelia  in  my  hair,  and  I 
do  not  mind  Lord  Glenalton  thinking  nie  pretty 
if  Henry  Egerton  thinks  the  same." 

In  the  dusk  before-dinner  light,  Susan  Dal- 
lymple  could  only  see  that  Lord  Glenalton  was 
tall  and  apparently  shy.  Henry  Egerton's 
manner  struck  her  as  cold  and  altered,  and  tb« 
glow  faded  from  her  cheek  as  she  admitted  tlie 
possibiUty,  that  in  three  months  or  more,  during 
which  she  had  neither  seen  nor  corresponded 
with  him,  he  might — he  might  Iiave  been  occu- 
pied with  others.  But  one  glance,  caught  from 
the  farther  end  of  the  table,  as  she  sate  down 
by  Lord  Glenalton,  one  sad  fond  glance  from 
those  dark  blue  eyes  reassured  her. 

"  He  loves  nie  as  well  as  ever,"  thought  i 
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Poor  Susan!  as  Henry  Egerton  bent  over 
his  soup-plate,  he  thought  to  himself — "  Mrs. 
Wihnot  would  be  devilish  angry  if  she  knew  I 
was  here;  but  what  could  I  do?  Olenalton 
would  bring  me,  and  there  is  capital  snipe- 
shooting,  and  every  excuse  for  the  temptation, 
ril  write  to-morrow,  and  tell  her  myself;  it's 
always  better  to  brave  those  sort  of  things ;  it 
will  be  a  week  or  ten  days  before  I  get  an  an- 
swer, and  then  if  she  makes  a  point  of  it,  I  can 
leave  this/' 


SJ^^M 
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CHAPTEI 

^^ 

Irresolute  and  vain,  He 

fiJlil  his  intention  of  writin 

Lord   Glenalton   feU   deaj 

Miss  Dairyraple,  and  put 

all  thought  of  departure  fr( 

John    pressed   him    wannl 

Lady  John  seconded  her  1 

1S9 


J  which    her    nature  was    capable  : 

iged,  shooting  parties  planned, 

■uf  pleasure  entered  into,  soleljr  with 

'  Lord  Glenalton's  convenience;  and 

'  I'erton  found  himself,  in  common  with 

'  ie  other  guests  who  shared  Lord  John's 

ty,  a  cypher  in  comparison  with  the 

Scotch  nobleman;  and  Suaaii,  though 

served  the  swoct  and  cheerful  composure 

manner,  certainly  did  not  discourage  his 

ions.     She  was  piqued  at  the  apparent 

gt  in  her  former  lover,  and  perhaps  not 

iDing  to  prove  to  him  that  she  had  as  much 

^ower  to  charm  as  ever,  though  that  power 

1^  be  exerted  over  a  different  object.  Henry 

Inton's  love  awoke  from  its  chilled  slumber ; 

'had  deemed  himself  secure  of  her  heart, 

i'tutej  had  been  &acinated  in  her  absence 

;  but  the  prospect  ot  Susan's  be- 

q6 
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who  is  not  cursed  with  debt  and  embarrassment* 
to  prevent  his  being  able  to  realise  the  dearc 
of  his  soul — all  I  ask  is,  write  to  me;  do  not 
let  the  blow  come  suddenly  upon  me  &oro 
the  tongues  of  strangers — write  to  me,  let  me 
be  where  I  will,  and  do  not  give  your  answer 
til!  ydu  get  mine.  Perhaps— perftapt — "  and 
luirc  he  paused. 

Susan  felt  that  it  would  nut  be  seemly  to  say 
ti>  her  young  lover ;  "  Talk  not  of  riches,  or 
of  marrying  another,  I  vriU  share  poverty  wil- 
lingly, cheerfully  with  you;  I  am  ready  to 
follow  you  through  the  wide  world  contentedly ; 
1  am  ready  to  marry  you  to-morrow,  if  you 
desire  it."  She  kept  silence,  though  she  longed 
to  explain  to  him  that  she  had  been  accustomed 
all  her  life  to  economy,  nay,  to  poverty ;  and 
that  she  desired  no  luxury  or  comfort  beyond  ' 
h!s    every  day  society :    she  looked   up  in    liis 
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iace  with  tearful  eyes,  and  when  he  murmvaei 
"Will  you  not  promise  me?"  she  put  her 
hand  into  his,  and  faltered  out  her  acquiescencr. 

Mr.  Egerlon  watched  her  countenance  for 
a  moment,  and  then  with  a  sigh  he  added — 
"  Should  any  unforeseen  accident  oblige  us  lo 
■  see  less  of  each  other — should  your  friends 
discourage  my  attention  to  you — or  others 
attempt  to  prejudice  you  against  me,  your  pro- 
mise will  still  hold  good?  Let  me  think  I 
may  trust  to  this  hope,  and  1  shall  feel  le«s 
unhappy," 

I  promise  you  solemnly,  that  under  whatever 
circumstances  such  an  event  takes  place,  I  will 
write  to  you  immediately; — though  yoii  need 
not  fear,  dear  Henry,  I  never,  never  could  be 
persuaded  to  marry,  where  my  heart  did  not 
love  t  and — we  cannot  love  ttcice." 

Her  voice  faltered  over  the  last  words,   and 
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she  shrank  as  Henry  Egerton  whispered — 
'*  Give  me  a  lock  of  your  hair^  as  a  pledge  that 
you  will  keep  your  word." 

''And  you?**  said  she,  without  lifting  her 
eyes. 

"And  I,  dearest  and  loveliest,  if  you  will 
cut  it.*' 

So  saying,  he  bowed  his  head  forward,  and 
Susan,  with  a  hand  that  trembled  at  its  own 
boldness,  hastily  severed  one  of  the  thick  curls 
which  clustered  round  his  temples ;  still  more 
nervously  selected  one  of  her  own,  and  tiuming 
red  and  pale  by  turns,  presented  it  to  her  lover. 
Little  did  she  dream  in  that  day,  as  she  stood 
abashed  and  faint  in  the  presence  of  Henry 
Egerton,  ashamed  that  even  the  red  beams  of 
the  setting  sun  should  witness  their  love  scene, 
how  calm,  and  cold,  and  self-composed  she 
should  hereafter  go  through  similar  trials — how 


bold  and  proud  the  eyes  would  grow  that  then 
dared  not  look  from  under  their  lashes. 

Then !  then  she  still  wanted  two  months  of 
her  seventeenth  birth-day ! 

Meanwhile,  though  Lord  Glenalton  was  appa- 
rently much  struck  witli  Susan,  he  did  not  pro- 
pose ;  her  manner  to  him  was  too  cold  to  encou- 
JSge  so  very  shy  a  man  to  take  so  desperate  a 
Step,  and  while  tody  John  fumed  and  fidgeted 
about  the  success  of  her  plan ;  while  Catherine's 
heart  was  filled  with  a  gnawing  anxiety  she  dared 
not  express,  that  her  sister  miglit  raarry  and 
relieve  lier  from  her  present  irksome  life  ;  while 
Henry  Egcrton  struggled  with  the  contending 
feeUngs  of  jealousy,  vanity,  and  love,  Susan  alone 
remained  tranquil  and  composed;  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  as  to  the  course  she  should  pursue, 
she  had  detenuincd  to  give  no  encouragement  to 
her  adniirer,  and  if  he  proposed  in  spite  of  this 
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)  refiiae  him.     It  was  a  proud 

Henry  Egerton,  when  happeninff 

Pie  Scotch   accent  in  which  Lord 

hoke,  SuKan's  eyes  mot  his,  while 

:  smile,    ajid  the   deepening  colour 

ftek,   ailentlj   betrayed  her  sympathy 

Rings,  and  her  carelessness  of  all  be- 

cident  which   occurred   shortly  after 

>  scene    between    Miss    Dalrjuiple  and 

vBgerton,    broke    up    the  party  iu  some 

lore,  and  threw  a  damp  over   the  gaiety 

F  Igorfieids.     Tlie  gun,  belonging  to  one  of 

keepers,  burst ;  and,  while  the  man  himself 

aped  witli   a  sliglit    contusion,    Lord  John, 

M  was  standing  within  a  few  paces,  received 

^Mt  of  the  charge  in  his  face,  by  which  his 

!(JM  ware  so  much   injured,  that  the  doctors 

iMpad  fixe  liis  nght. 

~\  ms  during  tike  doll  confinement  which 


followed  this  accident  that  tlie  utter  caJ&ietB 
of  Lady  John  was  more  apparent.  It  was  not 
that  she  was  inattentive ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
did  all  that  could  in  decency  be  expected  of 
an  irreproachable  wife:  duly  sate  with  him 
half-an-hour  in  the  morning  after  breakfast, 
before  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  before  she 
retired  to  rest.  But  she  thought  of  nothing 
to  distract  and  amuse  him ;  tlie  inspiration  of 
love  was  wanting. 

One  day,  when  little  Frederick  Haslingden 
was  seated  near  his  father  with  an  open  book 
on  his  knee,  he  said,  "  Father,  I  cannot  read 
well  enough  to  amuse  you — and  yet  I  do  so 
wish  that  your  illness  could  be  made  less  dull 
to  you — it  must  be  very  wretched  to  sit  doing 
nothing  all  day  long,  witii  that  green  shade 
over  your  eyes." 


been  v 


"  It  M  veiy  dull,  my  boy,  but  it  tnighl 
;  80  let  me  be  thankful." 
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"  But,  father,  if  you  would  let  Catheriiie 
Dalryinple  read  to  you — ^you  have  no  idea  how 
much  more  plca«aiitly  the  time  would  pass; 
she  has  such  a  pretty  way  of  reading — she  can 
read  all  Shokspcaxe's  plays  with  a  diflfereot 
voice.  Oh !  father,  if  you  could  heur  her 
read  King  Lear,  in  the  storm !  May  I  ask 
ber?     I  ani  sure  she  will  come." 

"  If  she  is  not  busy,  you  may  ask  her  to 
come." 

The  description '  given  by  little  Frederick 
was  not  at  all  exaggerated;  and  the  tedium 
of  renuuning  in  a  dark  room,  to  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  out-door  exercises  and  amusements, 
was  lightened  by  Uatcning  to  the  pleasant  voice 
of  poor  Catherine,  who  had  not  felt  so  happy 
for  B  long  time,  as  when  she  was  thus  enabled 
to  inake  some  slight  return  for  the  constant 
kindness  she  had  received  &om  her  guardian. 
Kveiy   day   she   remained   reading  or   talking 


!' 
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u  hni  far  koon  togvtlier,  »"■<  iaa  mxm  i 
ngVMMmt*  wen;  lutenecl  to  with  deep  i 
sua^  aXtention.  Little  Fredend  WM  i 
onlT  bmk  to  their  t^ie-4-t£te,  and  be  1 
RxnsaiTelT  pooad  of  bis  own  wi>d<HB  «M 
luul  hit  Upon  so  nKCcssfuJ  a  plan  fof  ctf 
tuotng  his  £uher,  and  eonsidn«d  duJiiri 
K  nurrel  of  taknt  amd  araialulttj ;  tb«  t^ 
ms,  that  Cathenne  wa«  no  loiter  so  phrinfcj 
and  reserved  as  she  bad  been ;  she  aina»ed,  I 

/>i/     ik.t     .k.    amnxw)       «n.1     *1^     £.— J 
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little  of  sacrificing  all  your  time  to  me,  that  it 
has  taught  me  to  value  jou  as  you  deserve.  I 
shall  not  forget  these  tedious  days." 

As  he  spoke  the  last  word»  he  took  her  hand; 
Catherine  hent  her  head,  and  mumluring,  '*  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  to-mte  to  be  of  use  to  you," 
she  departed. 

As  the  door  closed,  Lord  John  leaned  back 
in  his  library  chair,  and  said,  musingly:  "A 
bad  temper!  no,  she  certainly  has  not  a  bad 
temper ;  that  is  ohe  of  Lacfy  John's  prejudices ; 
she  is  a  clever  girl  too,  but  a  little  (iold  and 
stern  at  times."  And  satisfied  with  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  own  judgment,  in  Opposition  to 
that  of  his  wife's,  he  relapsed  into  a  reverie, 
respecting  the  intentions  of  young  Olenalton 
towards  Susan  Dairjniple, 

These  intentions  were  iHade  more  manifest 
during  the  succeeding  spring,  which  was  spent 
in   London.     Lord  -  Qkdalton  haunted   Susan 
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I  like  a  shadow,  when  she  was  at  a  ball  or  pntji 
and  called  almost  every  day  at  their  house  ia 
Grosvenor  Street.  Morning  and  evening  she 
was  certain  to  see  him ;  and  if  her  heart  some- 
times  ached  with  the  thought  that  Heniy 
£gerton  did  not  follow  so  good  an  example — 
if  her  startled  eye  sometimes  filled  with  lean 
when  she  welcomed  htm,  after  vainly  expecting 
another — if  her  attention  wandered  while  he 
was  conversing  vnth  her,  and  her  restlcM 
glances  sought  for  one  amidst  the  moving  crowd 
who  appeared  to  have  ceased  to  think  of  her — 
if,  in  short,  her  heart  and  soul  were  devoted 
to  dreams  of  Henry  Ggerton,  Lord  Glenallon 
saw  it  not,  knew  it  not  He  loved  so  passion- 
ately that  he  could  not  believe  he  was  not 
loved  in  return ;  he  felt  as  if  his  devotioD 
might  earn  a  heart  so  yoimg  and  pure,  and 
he  awaited  some  opportunity  of  exjiressing 
those  hopes,  with  feverish  impatience.     Mr^fi, 


ja©2j^ 
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^^r  '  Susan's  manner  was  not  as  she  bad 
^L  led)  steadily  cold  and  courteous;  the  in- 
^m  ^ity  of  her  feelings  was  displayed  in  the 
V  3  in  which  she  received  her  suitor.  Some- 
^  ^  i^ieo  the  torture  of  wiumaaiag  Heiuy 
^%ai**  carelessness,  or  his  attentions  to  Mrs. 
■^Mt,  had  stot^  her  to  the  quick,  she  in- 
^htarfly  uttered  some  sarcasm  at  the  incon- 
^ttj  of  his  sex,  some  distrustful  and  com- 
^0^iang  speech,  which  called  forth  the  wannest 
^rt  most  enthusiastic  defence  from  Glenalton, 
^^  (bleed  her  to  listen  to  protestations  she 
^tt  brought  upon  herself  by  those  vague  and 
^■taeral  remarks.  At  other  moments,  when 
^l^uid  and  dispirited,  she  thought  over  the 
^■ppy  past  and  doubtful  future;  when  she 
^tuged  to  herself  a  life  in  which  Henry  ^^rtcoi 
Mad  no  share,  and  felt  desolate  and  forsaken, 
Aer  thoughts  would  revert  to  ber  new  lover. 
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and  she  would  say,  "Yes,  even  as  I  love  H 
BO  he  loves  me !  Life  is  all  a  blank  to  hi 
I  am  not  " '  o — and  the  world  is  ^ 

me  if  Hem  >t  by  my  side — Oh !  ^ 

ton,   I  kn  misery,   far  it  is  <in| 

too  doubt,  ai         ar,  aud  strive  i^^  toiiii 
jealously  and  iously;  I    too    maddcfl 

the   thought  the    day   ma^    comr 

mutual  explanation  ^^'iU  leave  us  strange 
each  other ! "  And  Susan's  heart  softeae 
she  thought  of  the  unhappin^sa  she  infli 
and  involuntarily  her  mamier  was  kinder 
more  soothing  at  such  times,  or  her  gi 
coaxuig  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  an  appei 
expression,  as  if  she  at  once  besought  his 
don  and  his  sympathy.  And  fascinatin 
Glenalton  thought  Lady  John  -HasUn^ 
niece  at  all  times,  she  seemed  yet  niore 
sistible  in  these  grieved  and  softened  momi 
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'3  thotight  he  read  in  her  eyes  that  she  loved 
^  and  in  the  pained  and  faltering  tone  of 
^  voice^  only  the  shyness  and  embarrassment 
^mral  to  her  sex  and  age. 
^  Henry  Egerton  meanwhile  continued  the 
HpTOurite  adorer  of  Mrs.  Wilmot.  She  had 
%ken  more  pains  to  rivet  the  chains  of  her 
Vptive  since  he  had  appeared  likely  to  escape^ 
^nd  by  alternately  arousing  his  jealousy,  and 
'persuading  him  that  he  was  the  only  person 
for  whom  she  had  ever  felt  a  real  pcusion — she 
icontrived  to  keep  a  stronger  hold  over  him, 
than  any  woman  had  yet  boasted. 

This  passion,  (which  on  both  sides,  began 
and  ended  in  vanity,)  was  not  likely  to  be  very 
permanent ;  perhaps  both  the  principal  parties 
concerned,  looked  back  upon  it  in  after  years 
with  a  smile,  at  the  transient  importance  it  as- 
sumed ;  but  to  Susan  Daliymple  it  was  every 
thing.  Henry  £gerton*s  imworthiness,  his  fickle 
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J 
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and  vain  character.his  incapability  of  feefin 

and  strong  emotions,  his  selfish  regard  i 

0        ;oi 

hese  and  other  prooft 

folly  of  an 

icnt  couceived  at  the 

seventee 

of  whom  she  kncM'  9 

migl        n 

break   upon   her  rease 

meanwhile  she 

i  fofed— ahe  had  wiwl 

heart's  first  ai 

ircst  emotions  upon  o! 

ol)ject — she  had  dreamed  her  woman's  i 

and  struggled  in  vain  to  wake  from  it. 
said  not  to  herself  "  I  have  judged  fool 
let  me  recal  my  heart  and  choose  again ; 
she  said,  "  If  he  is  false,  who  shall  be  i 
If  he,  the  heautiful,  the  noble,  the  heli 
has  forsaken  inc,  to  whom  shidl  I  dare  to  c 
If  this  bright  and  glorious  dream  of  my  y 
is  to  end  in  disappointment,  why  shou 
hope  again  !  " 

The  first  chilling  and  withering  sensatit 
distrust  crept  into  Susan's  heart,  and  aha 
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older  by  years  than  the  preceding  spring. 
It  was,  in  fact,  but  a  single  event  in  a  long  life, 
but  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  fate  of  her  whole 
life  turned  upon  it,  and  she  was  not  entirely 
mistaken.     It  is  such  events  as  these,  coming 

as  they  do  in  early  life,  to  pass  away  unnoticed, 

* 

which  mould  and  form  a  woman's  disposition ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  principle  and 
right  feeling — the  depth  or  volatility  of  her  dispo- 
sition — the  warmth  or  coldness  of  her  affections, — 
time  enables  her  to  steady^  and  form  a  reasonable 
and  virtuous  choice,  or  sends  the  vain  coquette, 
the  bold  profligate,  and  the  wily  intriguant,  to  dis- 
turb and  infest  society.  But  whether  the  result 
be  good  or  evil,  it  is  for  the  time  a  sore  trial ; 
and  the  heart  which  stands  the  shock, — which 
neither  chills  nor  maddens,  but  still  preserves  its 
kindliness  of  feeling  after  the  desolate  moment 
of  "  being  jilted"  has  passed  away, — is  worth 
winning  and  keeping;  for  reason  and  affection 

VOL.  III.  H 
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must  both  have  had  more  power  over  tlld 
fhao  passiou  or  vanity. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  WiJinot  went  lo  Pbi 
tliey  had  not  beor  gone  a  fortnight  befoK 
Egerton  likewUi  took  his  departure.  * 
he  teft  London,  however,  he  came  to  d 
lingdens  to  bid  Susan  fari;well.  Their  i 
sation  was  constrained  and  dull.  She  tl 
(^  the  evident  chanffe  in  his  feelings  ti 
her,  and  of  the  accosation  of  the  world 
pronounced  Mm  the  lover  of  his  friend' 
and  he,  on  his  part,  stifled  back  the  med 
phrases  of  regret  at  leaving  her,  for  oonj 
told  him  it  was  a  mockery,  since  if  he  i 
to  sUy,  who  obhged  him  to  depart  ?  At 
be  rose,  and  as  he  took  her  hand,  he  muri 

"  You  will  remember  jour  promue, 
any  thing  happen  in  my  absence ! " 

S  usan  did  not  reply,  she  started,  and  wi 
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her  hand,  and  then  ofiisred  it  again,  while  tears 
trembled  in  her  eyes.  Ludy  Jdin  Haalingden 
was  standing  wkh  her  back  tnmed  to  the  jfionng 
loverSy  hut  a  tell*tak  minper  revealed  the  start, 
the  sudden  blush,  the  gaze  of  tearfid  ami 
deapairmg  foncbess  wkh  which  Susan  placed 
her  hand  in  his. 

The  door  had  no  sooner  dosed'  on  Henry 
£gerton,  than  approaching  her  niece,  she  said, 

"  My  love,  what  did  Mr.  Egerton  say  when 
he  took  leave  ?  Pray  don*t  hesitate.  I  stand 
in  your  poor  dear  mother's  place.  I  vnsh  to 
know  what  he  said.*' 

"  He  reminded  me  of  a  promise,"  replied 
Susan,  her  cheek  crimsoning  at  the  remem- 
brance. 

"  What  promise  ? " 

"  A  promise  I  made  to  tell  him  if  my  friends 
wished  me  to  marry  any  one  else." 
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"Any  one  else  I  why,  good  heaveos!  you 
don't  think  of  marrj'ing  Mr.  Egeiton !  tou 
don't  think  he  would  marry  tfou  /  " 

There  was  a  paiisc,  after  which  Lady  John 
added,  with  cold  asperity: — 

"  You  must  have  a  great  deal  of  vanity,  my 
love,  and  be  very  blind  into  the  bargain,  not  w 
see  that  Mr,  Egerton  is  Mrs,  Wilmot'»  lover ; 
and  it  ts  probably  a  great  amusement  to  that 
lady  to  see  what  a  fool  he  makes  of  you." 

"  Mr.  I^erton  liked  me  before  he  knew  Mrs. 
Wilmot,''  said  Susan,  hesitatingly. 

"Indeed!  what  a  conquest!  a  young  man 
without  a  fiu'thiiig,  who  comes  to  see  you  when 
he  can  spare  a  moment  from  other  occujiations ; 
really,  Susan,  I  thought  you  had  more  sense. 
However,  of  course,  you  will  take  your  own 
way,  and  wait  till  Mr.  Egerton  gives  you  leave 
to  marrv." 
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Su  saying,  Lady  John  Haslingden  glided  with 
a  stately  step  from  the  drawing-room ;  not,  if  it 
must  be  confessed,  in  the  very  best  of  humours, 
and  certainly  never  less  disposed  to  ailow  any 
one  their  own  way.  She  bed  determined  that 
her  beautiful  niece  should  be  Lady  Glenalton, 
and  still  intended  it,  in  spite  of  the  confession 
just  made.  Though  cold  and  unfeeling,  she 
was  not  false;  in  the  aUusiona  she  made  to  Mrs. 
Wilmot,  she  said  no  more  than  she  believed,  - 
and  would  have  been  quite  as  much  surprised 
as  that  lady  herself,  had  Henry  Egerton  pro- 
posed for  Susan  Dalrymple.  But  inlicriting,  as 
she  did,  all  her  father's  passion  for  "  great  c 
nexions,"  she  inwardly  resolved  that  her  sister's 
child  should  not  follow  the  example  of  her  un- 
happy mother,  and  that,  instead  of  marrjring 
entirely  according  to  her  own  fancy,  she  should 
marry  for  the  credit  and  support  of  the  whole 
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family.  That  Susan  should  many  zoom,  «>' 
also  A  principal  desire  widi  hcr  rant.  Lad*' 
John  felt  that  she  could  not  send  awar  Cflihc- 
rine  unless  she  parted  with  both  sisters,  onil  tcr 
dislike  to  the  defomicd  girl  had  increased  in 
billeriiess,  from  the  unaccountable  circumsUncr 
of  old  Mr.  Broolcahy  tafcing  a  lancy  to  her. 
Lord  John  had  praised  her  abilities  and  williitfr- 
uess  to  be  of  use,  and  though  Catherine  hei^f 
was  little  gratified  by  the  old  man's  assurance, 
that  "  h^  didn't'care  if  she  was  as  crooked  as  a 
ram's  honi,  as  long  as  she  amused  him,"  and 
that  he  would  "leave  her  money  enough  to 
make  people  think  her  aa  straight  as  an  arrow," 
it  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the  fiend  of  jealouw 
in  the  mind  of  the  grasping  and  mercenarv 
Lady  John.  A  circumstance,  which  Cook  place 
about  ft  week  after  the  departure  of  Homr 
Egerton,  caused  her  to  betray  before  others 
her  hitherto  coutroUed  dislike,  and  made  a  fcr- 
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ther  residence  with  her  aunt  as  unpossible  to 
the  outraged  Catherine^  aa  it  had  long  been  un- 
bearable. 

While  Susan  and  Lady  John  sate  in  the 
drawing-room  receiving  such  idlers  as  chose  to 
drop  in  of  a  monung»  Frederick  Haslingden 
used  to  coax  Catherine  to  spend  an  hour  or  two 
in  what  he  called  ki$  study;  and  as  soon  as  his 
daily  tutor  bad  departed,  she  wss  sure  to  hear 
that  eager  footstep  on  the  stair  leading  to  her 
room,  and  see  his  curly  head  popped  in  at  the 
door  of  her  room,  with  a  mute  petitioning  smile, 
which  she  was  never  too  busy  to  notice,  or  too 
sad  to  return*  On  the  day  in  question  she  had 
been  contriving  a  miniature  theatre  for  her  little 
favourite,  and  some  part  of  the  n^terials  being 
wanting,  she'left  her  portfolio  on  the  table  and 
returned  to  her  own  room  to  seek  for  the  missing 
article. 

During  her   absence,  Lord   John   came   in 
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jrith  Mr.  Brooksby,  and  patting  his  son's  head, 

'  I  am  come  to  propose  a  great  pleasurt?  lo 
l^^you,  Frederick.  Your  grand-papa  has  bought 
you  a  beautiful  pony,  and  aa  it  is  so  fine  a  day, 
we  will  take  you  to  ride  in  the  park." 

For  a  moment  the  boy  sate  breathless  with 
'  aarprise  and  delight,  then  starting  up,  he  kissed 
the  old  man's  hands  with  the  most  extravagant 
joy.  By  tins  hurried  movement  the  portfolio 
was  thrown  &om  the  table,  and  its  contents 
scattered  on  the  floor. 

"  Oh  I  me — I  have  knocked  down  poor  Kate's 
portfolio,"  siud  he,  "  with  all  her  pretty  cut- 
tings, and  all  her  scraps,  and  bits  of  poetry. 
She  ia  making  me  a  theatre,  with  actors  and 
actresses,  all  of  card  j  oh !  dear,  oh  !  dear.  King 
Lear'a  nice  white  floss-silk  beard  baa  come  off! 
Do,  papa,  help  me  to  pick  tliese  papers  up." 

Hia  father  smiled  at  the  distressed  counte* 
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nance  of  the  kneeling  boy,  and  collecting  the 
papers,  shook  them  even  in  the  portfolio ;  as  he 
did  so  some  lines  caught  his  eye,  which  struck 
liim. 
.'*' These  are  very  good  lines,**  said  he;  "I 
^-wonder    are    they    Catherine's,    or    are    they 

k   , 

copied." 

."  I  dare  say  they  are  poor  Kate's,"  »aid 
Frederick ;  "  I  know  she  makes  verses,  because 
she  made  me  some  on  my  dog  Sancho,  who  was 
drovmed  under  the  ice  last  winter," 

"  Listen,  Mr.  Brooksby,"   said  Lord  John, 

**  and  tell  me  whether  you  do  not  agree  with  me." 

I 

LINES  ON  A  PICTURE  AT  MOORFIELDS  PARK. 

Lo !  how  the  painter *8  skill  can  make  us  dream ! 
Gazing  upon  those  blue  and  misty  hills, 
The  dim  perspectiye  of  that  shining  lake, 
The  bending  branches  of  those  birchen  trees, 
And  the  rich  tinting  of  the  wood  beyond, 
A  spell  of  magic  falls  upon  my  heart ! 

H   5 
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I  tancy  thel  I  feci  the  wild  norUt  wind. 
Come  with  its  welcome  freabncss  to  my  cheek ; 
Those  yielding  brnnclics  give  me  passage  free,— 
Th'  clastic  hfBther  bends  beneath  my  Iread  ; 
And  in  my  ear  the  rippling  walpra  hill, 
Sounds  u  it  used  in  old  remotuber'd  dsj's  .' 
Let  mo  lie  down  and  rest.     Here  is  a  bank 
Whcrt:  the  eteniul  sun&hine  settles  over. 
Thirstily  to  dnnk  up  the  morning  dPw  ; 
Tet  o'n  it*  balmy  warmth  the  fleeting-  sprfty 
Comei  like  a  snow^shpwer  ftum  that  hollow  space 
Where  the  bright  walcr-fall,  with  »iid(len  rush, 
Leaves  the  hard  bosom  of  the  nigged  rock,— 
Struggling  escapes, — and  huEli'd  to  peace  al  last. 
Winds  iileiitly  along  the  sheller'd  vale .' 
Oh  I   with  such  glory  evermore  befbre  us. 
Does  it  dot  seem  as  if  contentedly 
We  might  remain  amid  sweet  sounds  und  sights, 
And  dream  away  our  fond  and  harmless  lives  > 
Yet  Nature's  beauty,  its  etenial  rest, 
Its  certain  springs,  that  cheat  not  hoping  he«rt> 
But  bring  fresh  uclcoiuc  each  successive  year ; 
All  this  contents  lis  not,  we  must  have  more, — 
We  must  have  human  love  !     Tlie  changetiil  hope. 
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pittf^T  of  putioa  we  muBt  have, 
r*  yet  teeou  barren  to  our  eyes. 
1  (IhDagh  what  have  /  to  do  with  lore  t) 
i  with  a  feverish  and  aa  aching  heu^ 
idly  daaring ;  f*«)ing  pleasant  p>^ 
f  id  Bow«n,  and  wooili,  aai!  mellow  luntet  houn^ 
F  >idthelow  voice  of  winds,  and  miinnuting  unuid 
f  bidden  brooklet  gurglisg  on  Ita  way, — 
^  tfcU  KeBu  fliHe«t  of  deligbt,  ia  blimk 
j,'9  oM  wh«  riMBU  with  nnconipuiioii'f^it^i. 
^hl  tbou  from  whose  creative  hand  man  spning. 
Make  what  is  given,  sufficient  to  our  heart*! 
Teach  us  contentedly  to  live,  and  deem 
IflVMition'i  power  to  ■kim  the  liquid  nave,— 
To  track  the  course  of  the  eternal  itan, — 
And  earth's  permitted  melodies — enough ! 
In  vain .'  the  prayer  is  vain  '■     That  thirst  returns — 
That  fint  deep  quenchless  thirst— compaDionship— 
Which  smote  sad  Adam  in  /Ay  garden  bower*, 
Lott  Eden,  and  made  Paradise  imperfect '. 
We  murmur  as  he  murmur'd, — moura  like  him — 
And  even  a*  he  did  iu  those  halcyon  days, 
Welcome,  with  ignorantly  eager  hearts, 
A  strong  temptation,^and  a  bitter  curse ! 
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I  read  the  page  that  thbu  katt  re^— 

I  walk  where  thou  hast  been-^- 
I  hide  my  head  with  broken  speech, 

And  stifled  sighs  between. 
I  murmur  to  myself  kind  words, 
Forgotten  long  by  thee, 
I  And  mimic  even  the  careless  tone. 

Which  utter 'd  them  to  me — 

And  then  I  sink,  and  weep  my  flll, — 
Alone  upon  the  sunny  hill ! 

Forgive  me !  /  can  find  no  heart 

Upon  this  desert  earth, 
Whose  earnest  welcome  claims  my  love  ; 

A  curse  was  on  my  birth  ! — 
Therefore  I  dream  my  life  away, 

In  gazing  on  thy  face, 
And  deep  the  pleasure  so  to  watch 

Its  frank  and  glowing  grace  : 

I  close  my  eyes,  and  see  thee  still, — 
Alone  upon  the  sunny  hill ! 

I  know  the  startled  glance  is  pain'd. 

Which  meets  my  twisted  form, 
Fve  seen  the  stranger  shrink  away, 

And  shook  with  passion's  storm — 
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i  blessed  you  with  a  clear  understandingy  and 
and  heart — these  last  longer  than  youth  and 

^**  Andy  Lord  love  you/'  interrupted  old  Mr. 
^t)ok8by,  ''if  all  that  pining  is  because  you 
link  the  men  wont  fmcy  you  because  of  your 
guroy  111  undertake  to  say,  that  you  shall 
UKTe  as  good  a  choice  of  husbands,  as  even 
)usan,  with  all  her  pretty  waxen  looks.  1*11 
•^Tiake  you  rich,  and  then,  hey  for  a  husband ! 
^Xord  love  you,  I've  seen  girls  twice  as  ugly 
^as  you  married,  and  never  found  out  they 
^were  a  bit  worse-looking  than  their  neigh- 
^  bours." 

^      Lady  John  Haslingden  had  entered  just  as 
^  this    delicate    consolation    was    offered,    and, 

■41 

snatching  the  paper,  which  Catherine  mechani- 
cally crushed  in  her  hand   during  her  grand- 

« 

&ther's  speech,  she  said   sharply,   "I  wonder 
you  are  not  ashamed  of  yourself — such  disgust- 
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never  dream  that  he  may  twist  and  turn  your 
child  into  a  thing  like  me?  Take  care!  for 
the  eye  of  heaven  looks  down  on  you — and  my 
mother  reproaches  you  from  her  grave !  *' 

''Take  her  away!  she  is  mad!**  shrieked 
Lady  John,  as  she  disengaged  her  arm;  and, 
in  a  grieved  and  faltering  voice.  Lord  John 
said — "Kate,  compose  yourself;  go  to  your 
room,  and  Frederick  will  call  your  sister." 

Catherine  obeyed;  she  ascended  the  stairs; 
reached  her  own  room,  and  fell  back  in  her 
chair,  in  a  state  of  stupid  insensibility. 
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_^  __t-up  feelings  of  misery  and  loathing  which 

t  the  had  so  long  concealed. 

*• 

"  No ! "  said  she  "  it  is  orer  now — it  is  over ; 

the  long  weary  day,  and  the  wakeful  night — 

the  remembered  insult  and  suppressed  sneer — 

all  is   over!     I  will  depart,  I  will  creep  into 

some  obscure  comer  of  the  earth  where  only 

f    my  bare  subsistence  need  be  cared  for,   and 

there,  daily  I  will  pray  to  God  for  death ! " 

Susan  had  heard  from  little  Frederick  enough 

to  enable  her  to  guess  her  sister's  feelings.    She 

spoke  a  few  soothing  words^— wept  with  her — 

entreated   her  to  bear  for  a  little  longer  the 

tliscomfort   of  her  position,   and  as  Catherine 

sobbed   out   the  words,   "Ah!   if  you  had  a 

home,  I  need  not  seek  pity  "from  strangers;*' 

she  pressed  her  hand,  and  said  in  a  low  resolved 

tone,  "  I  mil  have  a  home,  my  dear,  dearest 

Kate,  where  you  shall  be  loved  and  comforted, 
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not  outraged  aiid  insulted  as  you  have  been 
here." 

That  evening  Glenalton  proposed.  Susan's 
manner,  nervous  and  shaken  hy  the  sadness 
of  the  morning,  was  softer  towards  him  than 
he  had  ever  known  it;  and  when,  gazing  on 
her  heavy  eyes  and  pale  cheek,  he  besought 
her  to  tell  liim  what  had  grieved  her,  and  she 
replied  simply,  "  My  sister  Kate  is  very  un- 
happy here;"  a  slight  and  faltering  emphasis 
on  tlie  word  here,  struck  tu  his  heart ;  and  he 
eagerly  and  fervently  answered,  "  It  is  in  your 
power  to  make  her  destiny  happier,  and  mine." 

Susan  cotdd  not  aifect  to  misunderstand  }iim, 
but  she  slirank  mournfully  away,  and  as  he 
poured  forth  the  kindly  and  generous  feelings 
of  his  nature  in  plans  for  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  both;  as  he  lightly  touched  on  his 
advantages  of  birth  and  fortune,  as  means  by 
which   he   was   enabled   to   serve    them     more 
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I  he  (Itcw  a  picture  of  their  future 

Bderly  alluded  to  the  scorned  sad 

led    Catherine,   'as    the   priocipal 

Ibis  plana  and  ait  his  amngemraits, 

her    aching   head  agunst  the 

tdee  which    touclted    the   so&,   and 

f.itterly : — 

are    these    words    from   Am    lips? 
Henry  Egerlon — my   Henry — with 
:  thought  to  pass  mj  life!     What  are 
ro  me — what  is  rank?     I  want  no  title 
i»h  for  no  luxuries — let  me  be  poor  as  my 
Wft  WHS,  but  like  her,  let  me  marry  one  I 
■ '  Oh !  Henry — Henry ! "  and  as  she  mur- 
Kt  to  herself  that  cherished  name,  she  con- 
rely  pressed  the  hand  which  had  taken  hers, 
le    started,    as    Glenalton,    with  a  glow- 
itnile,  kissed  tbo  hand  he  held;  and  mur- 
d  "Then  I  am  not  indifferent  to  you?" 
tarted, — and  her  dream  vanished !     Coldly 


and  sadly  she  turned  to  her  lover 
"Give  me  a  fortnight  from  to-raoi 
do  not  call  durin  lliat  time ;  I  will  th^ 
you  my  anawer —  ind  oh!  believe  that  i 
your  kindness  about  poor  Catherine,  mora 
words  can  tell."  i 

The  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes,  and,  ^ 
hotd  Glenalton  away,  she  sought  her. 
room.  There  a  thousand  conflicting  einot 
swelled  in  her  heart,  and  she  wept  till  i 
her  sorrow  seemed  wearied  out. 

"  After  all,"  thought  she,  "  why  shoul 
fix  my  destiny  irrevocably  ?  Why  shou] 
answer  Glenalton,  or  write  to  Henry?  I 
but  seventeen,  and  Catherine  is  only  a  } 
older ;  what  are  two  or  three  years  out  o] 
young  a  life  ?  I  might  wait — Henry  Egei 
has  been  wiled  away  from  me  by  a  vain  ; 
wicked  woman — but  he  loved  me — I  am  8 
he  loved  me !     Ho  would  return  to  me  perh 


^^^^H    >f  cliaiiyo    ii{,'aiii, 

^^^^^^V  Mrs.  Wilmot,  but  not  fot  me ;  the 

^^^^^V    ver  retunis  not  to  its  stem,  though 

^^^^m     bright  spring  in  its  pla6e ;  he  is  lost 

^^^V        ever!"     Tlieu  as  her  thoughts  wan- 

^^^V        nek  through  all  the  scenes   of   their 

^W  icn:,  her   hcBTt   again  grew  confident ; 

led  to  her  that  a  feverish  &ncy  had  for 

*le  misled  Henry  EgerTon,  but  that  the 

"^jht  of  losing  her  for  ever  would   break 

'^■pell  under  which  he  laboured,  and  that  a 

*■  lines  would  restore  him  to  her.     The  eagcr- 

-''«•  of  youth,  which  prompts  us  to  any  mea- 

-'ue  that  can  avoid  the  hopelessness  of  inac- 

^'ivity,  urged  her  to  fulfil  her  promise  and  write 

'^'tlie  intelligence  of  Glenaltoo's  proposal.     The 

^'  forwardness,  the  uselessness  of  such  a  step  were 

'  nothing  in  her  eyes;  she  feared  not  his  ridicule 

and  scorn,  for  her  heart  was  too  young  and 
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as  Catherine  had  concealed  from  her^  all  the 
misery  of  her  residence  with  Lady  John  Has* 

lingden,  so  she  locked  up  in  her  own  bosom 
the  painful  struggles  and  rash  resolves  of  that 
hour.  She  held  the  lamp  high  above  her  head, 
and  gazed  on  the  pale  features  of  the  sleeping 
girl;  the  dark  lids  were  heavy  and  swollen 
with  weeping — the  grieved  and  harsh  lines 
roimd  lier  mouth  were  harsher  and  more  sullen 
than  usual — the  brow  was  contracted — the  lips 
compressed;  it  was  the  countenance  of  one 
whom  fatigue  had  forced  to  sleep,  while  imder 
the  dominion  of  racking  and  bitter  feelings ;  and 
Susan's  heart  ached  as  she  gazed.  The  light, 
faint  as  it  was,  apparently  disturbed  Catherine, 
for  she  moved  and  turned,  and  tossing  her  arm 
above  her  head,  murmured  in  a  tone  of 
passionate  despair,  "  No,  no !  do  not  comfort  me 
— only  let  me  die ! "  Then  weeping  even  in 
her  sleep,  she  faltered  out,  "Mother!  M 

VOL.  III.  I 
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I  have  had  no  peace — no  rest,  since  you 
me!" 

Susan  stole  away  to  ber  own  room. 

"  Oh !  come  what  may  to  myself,"  thoiq 
she,  as  she  leaned  her  weeping  head  oi 
hand,  "  Catherine  will  be  happier,  and  I 
at  least  know  to  what  I  have  to  trust.  Hi 
tertfunty,  blessed  certainty!  the  feTerisfaq 
(if  hope  and  fear  will  be  over  when  I 
written,  and  received  his  answer." 

Susan  wrote ;  a  wild  and  passionate  apped 
a  prayer  not  to  be  forsaken — a  vow  never  to  ! 
get;  she  read  it,  and  it  seemed  to  her  unmi 
enly  so  to  address  her  lover — she  wrote  an 

"1  fidfil  ray  promise.     The  wishes   of 
aunt  ilr^'   realized;   Lord   Glenalton    has   p 
posed,  and  I  am  to  answer  liim  this  day  fo 
night.      If  your   answer   be  'farewell,'    wrj 
notliing  hut   that  word,   and   return   in    ^ 
letter  the  curl  I  gave  you. 

"  SrsAN  D. 
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After  this  had  been  despatched,  she  felt 
calmer,  happier;  it  was  something  gained  to 
have  attempted  to  reverse  her  destiny.  To 
irresolute  persons  there  is  an  intense  satisfiic- 
tion  in  having  at  length  made  up  their  minds 
to  act ;  and  after  her  inward  struggles,  her 
agony  of  indecision,  her  weary  and  feverish 
hours  of  self-communion,  a  deep  and  satisfied 
feeling  of  repose  stole  over  her  mind,  and  for 
a  while  she  awaited  tranquilly  the  effect  of 
her  information  on  Henry  Egerton.  But  ui 
proportion  as  delay  wearies,  and  hope  weakens, 
suspense  becomes  intolerable.  Day  after  day 
fleeted  by,  and  no  answer  arrived  to  that  letter 
which  it  had  cost  so  many  struggles  to  write, 
till  at  length  Susan's  heart  recoiled  with  the 
bitter  conviction  that  she  had  unnecessarily 
humbled  herself,  by  an  appeal  which  could 
only  be  irksome  to  one  who  loved  no  more. 

Who  has  not  known  the  feverish  agony  of 

I  2 


tliere  irbo  has  not,  at  <m 
liTes,  sate  ut  a  buxj-j 
creatures,  md  iuidenq| 
went  oo  around  tlnin  ^ 
lingToiccof  waios!  4 
recal  uoiaents  passed  M 
when  the  stroi^  ferer  od 
their  hanis  nitb  a  deaj 
deolf  to  bow  down  |J 
bittcrljr,  vbo  have  yet  ■ 
the  ra^e  cotucioosneas, 
and  music  round  them,  ifi 
posed  to  share.  Oh !  i^ 
of  Uiose  hours,  wbeo  OOT'I 
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^  And  Susan  could  not  withdraw  herself  from 
the  gaieties  proposed  or  rather  insisted  upon 
by  her  aunt.  The  opera,  which  was  then  the 
great  fashionable  amusement  of  London,  was 
still  to  be  attended — the  promenade  still  duly 
walked   through — and   any  expressed  wish  to 

.^  remain  at  home,  was  invariably  answered  by 
"  My  dear,  the  moment  you  are  engaged,  I 
shall  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  wish 
you  to  go  out — that  will  all  be  imderstood  and 
settled  between  you  and  Lord  Glenalton, 
should  you  accept  him,  but  till  then  I  must 
request  matters  may  go  on  as  usual." 

Day  after  day  glided  by,  and  still  no  answer 
came  from  Henry  Egerton.  Susan's  anxiety 
became  tortiu'e.  The  hour  when  the  post 
came  in,  seemed  the  only  hour  of  the  day  in 
which  she  lived,  or  was  conscious  of  existence. 

,    Unable  to   read,  to  write,  to  think,  she  sate 
in  a  state  of  languid  abstraction;  giving  un-^ 
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meaning  aiisn'ers  to  ^ 
and  starting  at  eveiy  1 
retired  to  her  room,  naC 
tor  the  morning,  and  H 
must  elapse  before  the  ^ 
letters ;  or  if,  wom  oat 
sorrow,  she  fell  into  a  al- 
&om  a  dream  tLat  the  po 
8ob  herself  wide  awake,— 
heaven  that  it  was  a  dr 
still  hoiirs  to  spend  in  a 
— BtiU  room  to  hope  thai 
nnd  abandoned  by  her  ht 
At  length  the  day  an 
promised  to  inform  Glei 
The  letters  from  abroad, 
but  Susan's  heart  beat  I 
she  gazed  without  tean 
Thfir^se  rounded  every  bi 
■Idlful  fingers,  and  her 
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lo  hurried  during  the  mornings  of  anxiety  she 
had  passed)  was  slow  and  composed,  as  she 
l^ded  in  and  took  her  seat  at  the  breakfast 
table.  Catherine  had  been  taken  bj  Mr. 
Brooksby  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  after  the  day 
of  Lady  John's  quarrel  with  her,  and  Susan 
tdt  more  able  to  command  her  feelings  in  the 
absence  of  the  only  object  who  felt  sjnnpathy 
with  her. 

Lord  John  was  reading  the  newspaper,  but 
as  Susan  entered  and  stood  by  his  side  for 
a  moment,  murmuring  her  sweet  "  good  mor- 
row,''  he  laid  the  paper  down,  and,  kissing  her 
forehead,  said,  '^Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  a 
Paris  letter." 

Lady  John  Haslingden  turned  sharply  round, 
and  looked  with  a  cold  scrutinizing  eye  at  the 
epistle  which  was  put  into  her  niece's  trem- 
bling hand;  the  latter  did  not  speak — she 
remained  standing  by  her  guardian,  pale  and 
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MKjtioiiless,  ant]  just  as  ] 
with  some  sur])Tise,  her  ej 
suddenJy  the  chair  aex 
round,  fell  in  a  dead  faint 
Lord  Jolm  raiig  the  bcl 
attendance,  Lady  John, 
raise  her  niece,  minutely 
which  fell  from  her  p 
looked  at  tlie  post  mark,  I 
and  sometliing  like  a  sut 
for  a  moment  round  her 
the  tahle  ^vith  tlie  satisfic 
solved  a  mystery.  As  St 
she  said  coaxingly,  "Yo 
love,  or  something  has  ve; 
The  tone  of  Susan's  i 
her  ear  for  many  a  day } 
in  it  so  low  and  gentle, 
hearted — "  No,  dear  aun 
vex  me  ajjain!" 
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The   letter  which   Susan   had  received  was 
not  from  Henry  Egerton ;  it  was  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Caroline  Clinton,  a  young  married 
woman,  who  had  been  a  favourite  with  both  the 
Dalrymples  when  they  were  in  Italy,  previous 
to  their  father's  death.     Her  story  was  pecu- 
liar ;  she  was  an  only  child,  and  possessed  of 
some  property;    had   married,    "for   love,"    a 
Mr.  Clinton,  who  having  paid  his  debts  with 
the  greater  part  of  her  fortune,  and  ill  used 
her  exceedingly,  had  separated  from  her,  and 
was  living,    no   one   knew  where   or  how,  on 
the   Continent.      The   letter   purported  to  be 
written    from    anxiety    to    obtain    some   MS. 
music,   which   the   writer    used    to   sing   with 
Susan  Dairy mple ;  but  the  pith  was  contained 
in   an  exceeding  long  P.  S.,  which  was  thus 
worded : — **  As  we  arc  such  old  friends,  I  am 
sure  you  will  write  me  word  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  a  report  I  hear,  that  you  are  to  be 

i5 
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she;  ''on  the  contrary^  this  shock  haft  siO  aobored, 
so  subdued  me  for  life,  that  I  feel  I  never  shall 
have  any  giddiness  to  reproach  myself  with ;  I' 
shall  study  Glenalton's  will  as  my  rule  of  con- 
duct)  and  my  life  shall  be  spent  in  endeavouring 
to  repay  his  attachment,  for  I  feel  that  he  loves 
me  as  I  loved  Henry  Egerton.*' 

When  Lord  Glenalton  heard  the  proud  un- 
faltering determined  tone  in  which  Susan  pro- 
nounced the  promise  to  be  his,  he  felt  a  thrill 
of  vague  disappointment;  there  was  too  little 
romance,  too  little  softness  in  it ;  but  when,  as 
he  passed  a  ring  on  her  finger,  and  murmured 
a  petition  for  a  braid  of  her  hair,  she  crimsoned 
and  burst  into  tears,  he  felt  enraptured  and 
delighted.  Mistaken  man!  in  the  cold  unfal- 
tering tone,  was  rung  the  knell  to  past  hopes, 
the  determination  to  act  steadily  and  virtuously ; 
in  the  sudden  burst  of  sorrow,  all  the  weakness 
of  her  heart  returned, — the  library  scene  at 
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uorfielils,  with  its  glow  of  cveaing  soiishiiu 
d    exchange    of   love    tokens.         It    was 
tileualton  then  who  was  present    lo  her  i 
Imt   Heiiry  liead,    with     its   gl<wqi 

fiirU,   be  under   her    treinblii^ 

hsncl.       Susmi  aivay    those    thoughu^ 

(iiid   ogcun    tlie    (  J  most    liarsh    dctermi- 

nation    of   mann  iimed.       Pre-occupied 

with  painful  thoughts,  which  she  struggled  (4 
repress,  her  countenance  lost  its  tenderness. 
Love,  beneath  whose  influence  the  boldest  grow 
shy  and  timid,  was  wanting;  and  a  sorrowful 
earnestness  replaced  the  mixture  of  fondness 
and  embarrassment  usually  displayed  on  such 
occasions. 

Susan  Dalrymple  burnt  the  lock  of  Henry 
Egerton's  hair ;  the  roses  she  had  caught,  whea 
his  hand  flung  them  away  with  a  peevish  and 
regretful  speech ;  and  two  notes  In  his  band- 
writing.     Slie  threw  his  ring  into  the  Serpen- 
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le,  wrote  to  Catherine  and  Mr.  Brooksby,  and 
cepared  to  stand  at  the  altar  as  Lord  Glenal- 

jn*8  bride. 

,  The  last  day  past  rapidly  away — the  last 
'good  night,"  that  was  to  be  uttered  as  a 
iependant  in  the  house  of  another,  fell  falter- 

10 

ingly  from  her  lips;  the  last  night  that  the 
sisters  were  to  share  one  apartment,  was  spent 

in  tears   and   caUing   up  the   memory   of  old 

ft 

days  —  and  as  the  morning  broke,  Susan  was 

left  alone.  She  watched  the  blue  dawn  spread 
over  the  summer  sky,  and  listened  to  the  con- 

r. 

fused  chirping  of  the  waking  birds  with  a  feeling 

f 

of  heaviness  of  heart  and  utter  abandonment, 

which  she  had  never  before  experienced.  The 
pearls  she  was  to  wear  during  the  ceremony, 
(Glenalton's)  last  gift,  lay  on  the  toilette;  and 
she  turned  from  them  with  a  shuddering  sigh. 
Then,  as  her  heart  smote  her,  she  knelt  and 
prayed,  and  again   the   doubt  she   dared   not 
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ilimeiits,  and  presenting  a    Brussels  laee  veil ; 

^en  she  perceived  Catherine  vrith  a  sad  yet 

latisfied  countenance^  seated  at  the  foot  of  the 

bed;   and  Th^r^se,  all  joy  and  triumph  and 

tfBimation^  arrangmg  the  bridal  finery — then  she 

iAt  the  reahty  of  her  day  begin.     She  was 

dressed;    she  was  congratulated;   her  beauty 

was  praised;  her  blushes  joked  about;   silver 

fiivours  were  given  to  the  assembled  guests; 

and  real  orange  flowers  were  presented  by  Lord 

John    to    herself   and  her    sister.      The   rich 

Brussels  lace   vpil  was  flung   over  her  lovely 

head.     There  was  a  hush — a  deep  awful  silence 

— a  solemn   voice,  and   dictated  responses — a 

ring  was  put  on  her  cold  hand,  which  shrank 

nervously   from    the    fervent  pressure   of   the 

bridegroom, — and  Susan  Dalrymple  was  a  wife ! 

As  she  stood  still,  listening  to  the  renewed 

hum  and  buz   of  congratulations,   the   gentle 

laughter  of  her  six  pretty  bridesmaids,  and  the 
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repetitions  of  her  name  from  older  friends,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  it  was  aiU  a  dream — a  stninpf 
wild  oppressive  dream,  fi^m  which  she  could 
not  wake. 

And  many,  and  many,  and  many  a  day  afwt 
that  one  wluch  sealed  her  fate,  it  seemed  to  !»■ 
a  dream  that  she  was  indeed  a  wife ;  aiid  ?lf 
would  start  fi-oni  her  uneasy  sleep  with  a  va^t 
feeling  of  remorse  and  regret;  or  that  still 
vaguer  sensation  which  comes  uj>on  us  after 
great  sorrow ;— the  consciousness  that  we  have 
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she  started  and  shrank  to  find  how  bitter  was 
the  waking  which  brought  back  the  truth  to 
her  heart. 

But  oftener, — ^far,  far  oftener, — 

"  Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care  I  *' 

refused  its  peace  to  her  weary  lids^  and  she 
remained,  her  eyes  opened  wide  upon  the  cold 
blank  darkness,  reflecting  on  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  her  destiny;  reproaching 
herself  for  not  loving  Glenalton,  praying  for  the 
power  to  love  him,  good  and  generous  as  he 
was;  tearfully  resolving  that  never  should  any 
contradiction  of  his  slightest  whim,  or  most 
imjust  caprice  (if  he  was  capable  of  such),  give 
him  cause  to  suppose  he  was  not  cherished  by  her; 
and  sometimes  thinking  pleasantly  over  the  im- 
provement in  Catherine's  health  and  spirits,  and 
her  assurances  of  perfect  and  entire  happiness 
since  she  came  to  live  with  them.  But  ever  ^d 
anon,  in  spite  of  her  best  resolutions — in  the  midst 
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of  h«r  pl«a&antest  tboug^bu — a  stnnge  aai 
lied  feeling  cliilled  her  heiui ;  in  vain  she  tm 
her  own  tfaoughis  with  the  usual  sootIaiigni( 
"IshaUnot  make  the  worse  wife,  Uiatdicdf 
of  the  eternal  link  br  which  we  are  uniw 
presses  me  to."  She  felt  that  it  did  M 
her,  and  biiter  wns  the  agony  with  which,! 
her  weeping  (ace  in  her  pillow,  she  murniin 
"  I  have  sinned — I  I'eel  that  I  hove  sini 
rashly  have  I  acted,  and  deeply  am  I  pun 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


'*  We  deceive  ourtelvet,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  ui " 


After  their  honey-moon  was  over^  and  a  short 
visit  at  Moorfields  had  been  paid.  Lord  and 
Lady  Glenalton  proceeded  to  Loch-Ljme  Castle, 
a  beautiful  and  romantic  place,  in  the  High- 
lands, with  a  wide  blue  lake  stretching  far 
among  the  hills,  of  sufficiaiit  aise  to  allow  of 
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i  a  richl 
lad    for"' 


pleasaut  sailing  excursions,  thd 
tract  the  pardcular  notice  of  ti 
obtain  more  space  in  the  road-B 
nala  than  its  siinple  name  req^uini 
To  strangers  indeed,  the  sj 
known;  Lord  Glenalton,  though 
family,  was  by  no  means  i 
hereditary  possessions  had 
tions  past  been  gradually  dimitil 
chases  from  tlie  estate.  Often  h< 
out  some  distant  line  of  boundary, 
a  sigh  to  his  young  wife—"  All  th. 
and  to  him  Loch-Lyne  seemed  a 
sufficient  heritage  ;  but  to  Catheri: 
it  was  a  paradise.  The  very  name 
encountered  among  a  list  of  Scot 
a  guide  to  the  Iliglilands,  seemct 
beauty  and  freshness  and  peace 
Glenalton  would  have  been  conteni 
there  for  ever.     Such,  however, 
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I  intention.     Proud   and  vain  of  his 

'touchy  as  to  the  estimation  in  which  it 

iL'lil  liy  others,  and  little  inclined  to  any  of 

mployments  which  can  alone  make  solitude 

^eanire,  Lord  Glenalton  sought  the  world 

%  eagerness.      He  had    been   brought    up 

^tAy  in  Scotland,  and  the  few  young  English- 

j^>n  with   whom   he  afterwards   became  inti- 

^Ue,  eq>ecially  his  firiend  Henry  Egerton,  were 

^miculaxly  in  the   habit  of  laughing  at  the 

^^^ular  '  Scotch  Laird's  life,'  and  loud  in  their 

^npes  that  he  would  never  consent  to  lead  it. 

^^lenalton   had  a  dread   of  being  laughed  at, 

^(rhich  is  not  so  often  a  proof  of  weakness,  as  it 

^s  of  a  vain  and  sensitive  mind  unaccustomed 

Tto  mingle  much  with  other  men,  or  to  combat 

yihe   opuiions  of  a  multitude;   and  he  became 

/  half  persuaded  that  it  was  as  ridiculous  as  it 

^  (^rtainly  was  dull,  to  spend   the  whole  year 

f  round,  and  year  after  year,  (as  his  iather  and 
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re  few  men  who  can  persuade  themselves  they 
to 'not  inspire  attachment;  and  in  Susanls 
icoeptance  of  him,  Olenalton  saw  only  the 
natural  result  of  his  imwearied  efforts  to  gain 
Hier  heart.  He  looked  for  the  cause  of  his  im* 
satisfied  feelings  respecting  her;  and  his  dis* 
content  was  as  vague  as  ever.  He  wondered 
what  fault  of  disposition,  or  what  defect  of 
understanding  it  was,  which  thus  erected  an 
unseen  barrier  between  them.  Alas !  it  is  not 
inequality  of  understanding,  or  even  incom- 
patibility of  temper,  which  can  prevent  the 
happiness  of  a  married  couple;  it  is  not  the 
common  and  absurd  dream  that  they  '*  do  not 
Muiti' — the  greatest  dissimilarity  of  disposi- 
tions may  exist;  the  most  entire  disparity  of 
understanding,  and  yet  those  persons  may  live 
in  harmony  and  comfort  all  their  lives.  It  is 
the  want  of  love  on  either  side,  which  prevents 
people  suiting.     Love  thirsts  for  love,  and  in- 
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to  show  off  her  beauty  as  his  own  property, 
and  to  resume  the  interrupted  intimacies  which 
the  all-engrossing  pursuit  of  love-making  had 
for  a  time  caused  him  to  neglect:  he  quitted 
Loch-Lyne  without  regret. 

Susan  on  the  other  hand,  while  she  vainly 
endeavoured  to  guess  and  understand  a  person 
so  different  from  her  standard  of  perfection — 
wliile  she  contrasted  the  blunt  reality  of  his 
manners,  the  deep-rooted  feeling  of  family  pride, 
and  hi^  utter  want  of  imagination,  with  the 
fanciful  and  romantic  style  of  her  graceful  and 
polished  Henry  Egerton ; — while  she  compared 
the  romance  of  the  past  with  the  reality  of  the 
present,  the  dreamer  sighed,  and  thought  that 
her  husband  was  Henry  Egerton's  inferior. 
And  still  she  uttered  the  plausible  lie  to  her 
own  soul — "  I  shall  not  make  a  worse  wife,  that 
I  still  cling  to  the  preferences  of  my  girlhood, 
on  the  contrary,  it  shall  be  a  sort  of  guide  to 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 


Safe  is  your  secret  still  in  Chloii's  ear. 
But  none  of  Chloe*i  shall  you  erer  hear. 

Pope. 


At  Catherine's  earnest  request,  she  wai 
allowed  to  remain  alone  in  the  beautiful  soli- 
tude of  Loch-Lyne,  when  Lord  and  Lady  Glen- 
alton  took  their  departure  for  London.  In 
that  over-peopled  city  she  could  not  walk  or 
move  without  being  subject  to  the  gaze  of 
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Strangers,  and  tlie  quiet  of  the  happjr 

had  at  length  obtained  was    all    she^ 

""--    — '—    -~1   the  youug  plantat^ 

{!  and  littie  shaggy  J 

!  ri  bamlet,  and   the  bool 

lokfr-  it  and  small,  «Tiinn|]j 

animate  >  of  interest,  -were   coq 

to  her  I  re,  and  the  sisters  pan 

Susan  was  not  long  without  a  femal 
panion.  Glenalton  walked  into  the  d 
room  one  morning,  with  an  open  lettei 
hand,  and  giving  it  to  hia  young  wife  sai 
tone  of  great  pity,  "  Read  that,  my  dear 
it  is  from  poor  Carry  Clinton ;  her  hua 
proved  to  have  been  dead  these  two  yi 
America,  and  she  is  left  without  a  fartJ 
the  world.  She  entreats  me  to  obtain  i 
the  smallest  pension  possible,  to  enaUe 
Uve  in  decency  abroad.  I  do  not  kno' 
such  a  thing  is  practicable — at  all  eventSj 
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will  be  considerable  delay — and  I  was  going  to 
propose  to  you — " 

"I  know  what  you  would  say,"  said  Susan 
with  a  smile,  "  you  wish  her  to  come  and  stay 
with  us." 

"I  do  indeed;  you  see  she  is  my  cousini 
and,  if  you  have  no  objection — " 

"  /  object !  I,  who  used  to  love  her  so !  I 
will  write  and  beg  her  to  come  inunediately ; 
poor  Carry  Clinton ! " 

A  kind  and  pressing  letter  was  accordingly 
sent,  and  after  some  little  time  had  elapsed, 
Caroline  Clinton  came  to  England,  and  to 
Grosvenor  Square.  She  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  Lady  Glenalton,  who  remembered  the  days 
of  her  own  dependance  on  the  cold  and  haughty 
Lady  John  Haslingden,  and  who,  from  the  first 
hour  of  her  friend*s  domestication  with  them, 
determined  to  treat  her  as  one  of  the  family. 

These   demonstrations  of  kindness  were  re- 
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ceived  witli  more  apparent  satisfactioD  d 
gratitude ;  and  Susan  soon  felt  inatinctJTeljr^ 
Mrs.  Clinton  -wm  a  person  with  whom,  to  tf 
common  coUoquial  expression,  '*  it  yna  imp^ 
ble  to  get  on,"  beyond  a  certain  point.  4 
her  most  genute  and  coaxing  moments  (and  i 
was  always  gentle  and  coaxing)  jou  felt  d 
sbe  was  cold.  Her  smile  had  ever  mow 
compliment  than  of  kindness  in  it;  her  4 
generally  wore   one  expression,   that   of  on 
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have  thought  pretty,  and  those  who  did  not,^ 
would  pronounce  plain. 

She  never  talked  of  herself  or  of  her  own 
affairs,  but  she  listened  with  apparent  interest 
to  the  affairs  of  other  people;  gave  excellent 
advice,  in  a  low  languid  tone^  and  piqued  her- 
self on  guessing  characters  on  a  short  acquaint- 
ance. 

Such  was  Caroline  Clinton ;  and  such  as  she 
was,  Susan,  who  was  vain,  communicative,  and 
irresolute ;  many  years  younger  than  her  fidend, 
and  accustomed  to  live  with  a  beloved  sister; 
grew  to  confide  in  her,  and  to  listen  to  her 
opinions  with  deference.  She  did  not  Awe 
Mrs.  Clinton  as  warmly  as  she  expected,  when 
she  first  invited  her  to  come  and  renew 
an  acquaintance  formed  some  years  before  she 
was  capable  of  judging ;  but  she  looked  up  to 
her;  she  did  not  pity  her  fiiend  as  she  used 
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to  do,  when  tsllung  over  "poor  Cai 
ton's"  hutor;  with  Glenalton;  but  sbe  (■ 
ber:  and  while  all  tJiougbts  of  th«  dq 
pension  seemed  set  aside,  and  the  Ij 
seuon  fleeted  bj,  Mn.  Clintan  gradual^ 
lajncd  a  sort  of  power  over  both  Glcnoitoj 
hb  wife,  which  it  is  difficult  to  defiiMjl 
which  ia  acquired  not  by  acuteness  of  q| 
standing,  or  superior  strength  of  ininiU 
by  that    rare    and   perhaps    not    very  eirti 
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satyrs;   besides  a  half  length  of  Diana,   still 
unfinished  at  the  time  of  our  story ;  the  Prince 
Regent    declared   her  to  be   the  handsomest 
woman   at  a  very  full  opera,   and   the  most 
popular  of  royal  dukes  was  reckoned   among 
her  admirers.      Susan  enjoyed  her  triumphsi 
and  forgot  in   some  measure  her  disappoint* 
ments   at  home,  imder   the   influence   of  the 
all-absorbing  passion  of  vanity ;  and  this  merely 
for   vanity's   sake;    there  was   nothing  of  the 
coquette  in  her  disposition;  still  less  was  her 
heart  disposed  to  make  to  itself  a  new  dream 
of  affection,  even  had  she  not  shrunk  from  the 
thought   as  a  deadly   sin.     She  felt   cold  and 
chilled,   and   altered;    something  of  harshness 
and  distrust  mingled  with  her  regret  when  she 
thought  of  old  days;  and  though  she  readily 
and  cheerfully  obeyed  sundry  rules  respecting 
visitors  and  companionships  laid  down  by  the 
jealoQs  Glenalton  (who  found  showing  off  his 
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felt  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  society  which- 
suited  her,i — she  had  a  sort  of  i^ologetical  waj 
of  introducing  old  Mr.  Brooksby  to  any  of  her 
friends,  which  was  tantamount  to  saying — ^^I 
beg  pardon  for  introducing  this  very  vulgar 
fat  old  man ;  but  I  am  in  a  manner  forced  to  do 
so,   as  he  is  my  £Etther;  and  you  need  not 
trouble    yourself   to   talk  to  him  above  five 
minutes.'*     Susan  gave  exactly  the  contrary 
impression.       There  was    something    in    the 
confident  bend  of  her  sweet  firank  brow  and 
cordial  smile,  which  said,   ^'he  is  my  grand- 
&ther — ^mine — ^your    hostess's, —  and   therefore 
one  of  the  persons  in  this  house  to  be  treated 
'^vith   most  respect."     Mr.   Brooksby  was  as- 
fc^mished  to  find  how  much  more  comfortable  he 
made  in  Lady  Glenalton's  house  than  in 


of  his  own  daughter ;  and  yet  Lady  Glen- 

t 

.^Iton  was  a  lady  of  the  first  fashion !     However, 

^.  he  had  long  retired  from  businessi  he  did 
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not  thiok  it  at  all  necessary  to  puzzle  hiila 
with  calculations  why  this  wafi  so,  but  satin 

witli  the  resu 
to  Suaan,  ai 
ask  a  niece 
tuguosc   V 
masqucd  bi 
such   a   thing  to 
when   the  ready 

ched  himself  exceednq 
entured  to  request  ha 
who  had  married  it  ] 
mt   in    the    City,    to 
lad  never  dared  to  pro[ 
h     daughter  Adelaide;  a 
acquiescence    was   given,   eo 

a  ticket  of  invitation  placed  in  his  hand,  1 
nearly  wept  with  delight  at  finding  himaelf 
so  much  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  his  youi 
relation. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  one  day,  i 
Lady  Glenalton  and  Mrs.  Clinton  were  takii 
their  accustomed  drive  round  the  ring  in  Hyt 
Park,  her  husband  rode  up  to  the  carriage  an 
said  with  a  countenance  of  great  satisfactioi 
"Here,  Susan,  I  have  brought  you  an  ol 
friend  of  yours ;  just  returned  from  playin 
truant  at  Paris ;  we  are  going  to  have  anotlu 
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canter,  and  then  we  shall  both  come  home  to 
dine." 

Lady  Glenalton  looked  up,  and  beheld — ^her 
faithless  lover! 

Mechanically  she  returned  Henry  £gerton*s 
bow,  and  when  he  murmured  out  a  formal 
sentence  of  enquiry  after  Catherine,  she  formally 
answered  it ;  but  after  the  startled  effort  was 
over,  she  sank  back  in  the  carriage,  faint  and 
deadly  pale. 

Caroline  Clinton  offered  aromatic  vinegar  and 
words  of  condolence — she  half  guessed,  half 
comforted ;  alluded  to  old  days,  and  professed  to 
be  at  a  loss  as  to  the  cause  of  her  friend's 
agitation ;  in  short,  she  played  the  game  so  well, 
that  Susan  did,  what  no  woman  imder  any 
circumstances,  should  ever  be  betrayed  into 
doing — what  the  rack  itself  would  scarcely  have 
made  "poor  Carry  Clinton"  do; — she  told  the 
events  of  her  girlhood  to  her  firiend,  poured 
forth  her  love  and  her  sorrow,  her  regret  for 
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the  past,  and  ber  resolutions  for  the  fittq 
and  worse,  far  worse  than  aJl,  she  wou 
with  a  request  that  Lord  Glenalton  mig^: 
know  the  fbohsb  predilection  she  liad  cai^ 
for  one  who  had  treated  her  so  unworthUjj 
"  Help  me  to  keep  m;  own  secret,  it 
Caroline,"  said  she ;  "  help  me  to  av<^ 
odious  dinner^— I  am  ill — I  cannot  a[^ 
will  not  go  down — I  know  I  shall  never  bt 
to  behave  to  him  na  if  nothing  had  bappo) 
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A  slight  smile  curled  Mrs.  Clinton's  lip  at 
she  replied : — 

"  Well,  my  love,  if  he  is  (as  he  ought  to  be) 
indifferent  to  you,  it  will  be  all  the  easier  to 
meet  him  with  quiet  dignity." 

Susan  did  her  best;  and  the  proud  coldness 
which  the  sense  of  deep  injury  inspires,  gave  to 
her  manner  an  apparent  composure :  but  every 
now  and  then  there  was  a  nervous  effort  to  be 
gay  which  invariably  failed,  and  both  Caroline 
Clinton  and  Henry  Egerton  saw  that  it  failed. 

Among  Lady  Glenalton's  many  admirers  was 
one  who  interested  her  as  much  &om  his  cha- 
racter and  disposition,  as  his  personal  beauty 
and  accomplishments.  Lord  Frederick  Osborne 
was  one  of  those  eager  and  warm-hearted  per- 
sons to  whom  much  is  forgiven ;  as  a  French 
author  has  expressed  it,  ''  il  etait  rempli  de  cet 
entousitume  hdtard  qui  fait  excuser  les  fautes 
d$  la  jeunesse.'*    He  was  not  well  principled,  in 
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and  wone,  &r  worse  tSian  all,  ahe  i 
with  a  request  that  Lend  G-leiulianni^ 
know  the  fixtlish  predilection  she  had 
for  one  who  bad  treated  her  ao  nawcci 
"  Help  mo  to  keep  my  own  secret 
Caroline,"  said  she ;  "  hdp  me  to  w 
odious  dinner; — ^I  am  ill — ^I  cannot  ^ 
will  not  go  down — I  know  I  shall  nevei 
to  behave  to  him  as  if  nothing  had  hapi 
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A  slight  smile  curled  Mrs.  Clinton's  lip  at 
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she  replied : — 

"  Well,  my  love,  if  he  is  (as  he  ought  to  be) 
indifferent  to  you,  it  will  be  all  the  easier  to 
meet  him  with  quiet  dignity." 

Susan  did  her  best;  and  the  proud  coldness 
which  the  sense  of  deep  injury  inspires,  gave  to 
her  manner  an  apparent  composure :  but  every 
now  and  then  there  was  a  nervous  effort  to  be 
gay  which  invariably  failed,  and  both  Caroline 
Clinton  and  Henry  Egerton  saw  that  it  failed. 

Among  Lady  Glenalton's  many  admirers  was 
one  who  interested  her  as  much  from  his  cha- 
racter and  disposition,  as  his  personal  beauty 
«nd  accomplishments.     Lord  Frederick  Osborne 
ymt»  one  of  those  eager  and  warm-hearted  per- 
sons to  whom  much  is  forgiven ;  as  a  French 
^^KUthor  has  expressed  it,  "  il  etait  rempli  de  cet 
^nitousias^me  hdtard  qui  fait  excuser  les  fautes 
la  jeunesse.''    He  was  not  well  principled,  in 
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the  past,  oad  lier  reaolutioiis  for  thai 

and  worse,  far  worse  than  all,  she  w 
with  a  request  that  Lord  Glen^tou  mig 
kjkow  the  foolish  predilection  she  had  i 
for  one  who  had  treated  her  so  unwortl 
"  Help  me  to  keep  my  own  secre^ 
C&roUne,"  said  she ;  "  help  me  to  n 
odious  dinner; — ^I  am  ill — I  camiot  af 
will  not  go  down — I  know  I  shall  nevei 
to  behave  to  him  as  if  nothing  had  h«ii 
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A  slight  smile  curied  Mrs.  Clinton's  lip  at 
she  replied: — 

"  Well,  my  love,  if  he  is  (as  he  oaght  to  be) 
indifferent  to  you,  it  will  be  all  the  easier  to 
meet  him  with  quiet  dignity." 

Susan  did  her  best;  and  the  proud  coldness 
which  the  sense  of  deep  injury  inspires,  gave  to 
her  manner  an  apparent  composure :  but  every 
now  and  then  there  was  a  nervous  effort  to  be 
gay  which  invariably  failed,  and  both  Caroline 
Clinton  and  Henry  Egerton  saw  that  it  failed. 

Among  Lady  Glenalton's  many  admirers  was 
one  who  interested  her  as  much  from  his  cha- 
racter and  disposition,  as  his  personal  beauty 
and  accomplishments.  Lord  Frederick  Osborne 
was  one  of  those  eager  and  warm-hearted  per- 
sons to  whom  much  is  forgiven ;  as  a  French 
author  has  expressed  it,  *'  il  etait  rempli  de  cet 
mtousia^me  hAtard  qui  fait  excuser  les  fautes 
ie  la  jeunesse.'^    He  was  not  well  principled,  in 
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A  slight  snule  cuiled  Mrs«  Clintcm  s  lip  at 
she  replied : — 

"  Well,  my  love,  if  he  is  (as  he  oaght  to  be) 
indifferent  to  you,  it  will  be  all  the  easier  to 
meet  him  with  quiet  dignity." 

Susan  did  her  best;  and  the  proud  coldness 
which  the  sense  of  deep  injury  inspires,  gave  to 
her  manner  an  apparent  composure :  but  erery 
now  and  then  there  was  a  nervous  effort  to  be 
gay  which  invariably  failed,  and  both  Caroline 
Clinton  and  Henry  Egerton  saw  that  it  failed. 

Among  Lady  Glenalton's  many  admirers  was 
one  who  interested  her  as  much  from  his  cha- 
racter and  disposition,  as  his  personal  beauty 
and  accomplishments.  Lord  Frederick  Osborne 
was  one  of  those  eager  and  warm-hearted  per- 
sons to  whom  much  is  forgiven ;  as  a  French 
author  has  expressed  it,  *'  il  etait  rempli  de  cet 
entousicLsme  bdtard  qui  fait  excuser  let  fautes 
de  la  jeunetse.*'    He  was  not  well  principled,  in 


the  past,  and  her  resolutiona  for  the  f 
and  worse,  far  worse  than  all,  she  woanq 
with  a  reque  Lord  Glenoltou  might  4 

know  tlie  foolis!        (Section  she  had  otvoH 
for  one  who  had  :      ited  her  so  unwortluJjr.t| 

"  Help  me  to       ep  my  own  secret, 
Caroline,"  said         ;   "  help  me  to  avm 
odiotu  dinner; — I  ajn  ill — I  cannot  app 
will  not  go  down — I  know  I  shall  never  be  a 
to  behave  to  him  as  if  nothing  had  happened 

"  If  Mr.  Egerton  is  returned  to  town,"  s 
Mrs.  Clinton,  in  a  languid  and  soothing  toi 
"  you  will  probably  he  obliged  to  meet  Y 
very  often  in  society;  don't  you  think,  the 
fora,  you  had  best  summon  up  resolution  enou 
to  begin  to-night?  I  am  sure  you  have  I 
much  pride  to  let  him  see  that  you  love  h 
■till." 

"  /  love  him !     Good  Heavens,  Caroline  I 
who  am  a  wife!" 
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A  slight  smile  curled  Mrs.  Clinton's  Up  as 
■he  replied: — 

"  Well,  my  love,  if  lie  is  {as  he  oug^ht  to  be) 
indifferent  to  you,  it  will  be  all  tlie  easier  to 
meet  him  with  quiet  dignity." 

Susan  did  her  beat;  and  the  proud  coldnesa 
which  the  sense  of  deep  injury  inspires,  gave  to 
her  manner  an  apparent  composure :  but  every 
now  and  then  there  was  a  nervous  effort  to  be 
gay  which  invariably  failed,  and  both  Carulinp 
Clinton  and  Henry  Egcrlon  mw  that  it  failed. 

Among  Lady  Glenalton's  many  admirers  was 
one  who  interested  ber  as  much  from  his  cha- 
racter and  disposition,  as  his  personal  beauty 
and  accomplishments.  Lord  Frederick  Osbomc 
Tvas  one  of  those  eager  and  warm-hearted  per- 
sons to  whom  much  is  forgiven ;  as  a  French 
author  has  expressed  it,  "  il  etait  rempli  de  oet 
entimaiatme  b&lard  qui  fait  excuter  let  fautei 
de  lajeuncste"    lie  was  not  well  principled,  in 


much  simplicity  of  heart  i 
ruptiiig  rices  of  the  societj 
It  was  on  this  young  a 
Susan  was  expending  » 
smiles  when  Henry  Eger 
wards  them.  After  a  few 
Frederick  politely  relinqu 
new  comer,  and  mingled  i 
Egerton  watched  the  bi 
panion  for  aome  minuteS; 
choly  abstraction ;  then, 
he  said, — 

"  Experience  has  taugh 
alton  waa  ambitious — bul 
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US  two! — ^it  is  for  your  own  sake  I  speak, 
and  though  my  counsels  have  lost  the  value 
they  once  possessed  in  your  estimation,  yet, 
believe  me,  the  one  I  would  now  offer  is  a 
salutary  one.  Lord  Frederick's  attentions  are 
remarked." 

When  Susan  spoke,  her  voice  was  low  and 
tremulous. 

**  He  is  ill  calculated  to  give  advice/'  said 
she,  who  sins  against  his  own  theor}'." 

But  what  avails  it  to  record  line  by  line,  and 
sentence  by  sentence,  what  passed  between 
them?  The  rubicon  was  passed — they  stood 
on  unpermitted  ground — explanation  followed 
explanation. — Henry  Egerton  declared  that  he 
had  never  received  the  memorable  letter  ^Titten 
to  inform  him  of  Glenalton's  proposal — that  he 
had  hitherto  imagined  himself  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning,  and  deemed  that  Susan 
had  been  persuaded  into  the  match  she   had 


^uaui  iciL  uiat  sue  oi 
past,  and  that  of  her  mi 
meot — ngret  w»s  all  tl 
The  Liondon  season  i 
Broolol^  died,  and  b 
meuse  property  to  Ladj 
stance  iriiich  so  ofiendei 
that  she  was  barely  c 
niece  in  society),  and  £ 
Lyne  with  a  heaner  hei 
had  promised  to  cones 
ton  till  he  should  fulfil 
ing;  fu  a  fortnight  on 
thaa^  she  took,  great 


nt. 
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stole  over  her  mind^  and  the  first  night  of  her 
arrival,  at  the  castle  she  wept  in  Catheriae's 
armSf  as  in  the  days  when  their  mother  died. 

The  months  to  be  spent  in  Scotland  rolled 
awaj;  Henry  Egertons  visit  was  paid^  and 
many  a  sailing  excursion  was  made  on  the 
bz%ht  lake,  in  the  glowing  noonday  or  the 
shadowy  and  quiet  evening;  many  a  duet  was 
simg,  and  many  ^  pibroch  played  on  the  key* 
bugle,  which  died  into  silence  among  the  purple 
hills.  But  before  that  long  protracted  visit  came 
to  an  end,  Glenalton  had  grown  cold  to  his  old 
friend  and  welcome  guest;  Susan  dared  not 
lift  her  eyes  to  his  face ;  and  the  promise  of 
correspondence  was  revoked  with  a  moumfiil 
shake  of  the  head,  and  a  hoarse  whisper  of  the 
v^ords — "  Better  not — oh,  believe  it  is  better 
not !  the  less  we  see,  the  less  we  hear  of  each 
other,  the  better  for  the  peace  of  both." 

The  evening  before  Lady  Glenalton  was  to 


return  to  town,  she  sate  with  her  sister 
and   the    latter,   who   had   been    thou^M 
gasi        ir  ood-fire   which    sent  on 

cheerful  l  :  lit  the   whole   apnrtin 

turned  a  her  companion,  and  saiq 

"  Susan,  n  dear  little  sister,  yotfl 

going  &om  :  11  you  take  poor  Katev 

vice  ?  Do  not  too  friendly  with  Mr.  ^j 
ton— often  we  imagine  we  fire  only  feeling  w 
is  right  for  a  person,  and  some  startling  h 
shows  us  the  blackness  and  treachery  of  ■ 
own  hearts."  And  Catherine  paused  and  si 
ed  heavily,  before  she  added:  "  Do  not 
too  intimate  with  him — and  do  not  trust 
much  in  Caroline  Clinton  —  I  scarcely  kn 
why,  but  I  feel  luieasy  about  that  too; — 
character  is  not  a  natural  one,  and  on  s' 
there  is  no  dependance  to  be  placed." 


Mjm^^     f     I  ii  ■  *»^fc 


WM  k«  cnwitifTaWt,  fin  Gleoaltua,  » 
cold  end  jolam,  moo^l;  inAMed  on  «nnu-- 
B  and  objeded  to  otben—  and  Sn 
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Bcience  forbade  her  to  ask  the 
change  iu  his  mnnnor,  for  she  felt  tlici 
her  own.  Mrs, 
,  and  occasionally  t 
itations  to  Lord  and  ] 
ade  the  most  of  her  a 
most  weariaome  of  dui 
popular  person.  If  she  I 
dislikes  she  coiitealed  thcni — if  she  was  ennvi 
she  courageously  hid  it ; — her  life  was  one 
mingled  stratagem  and  effort — there  was  not 
whose  position  was  so  brilliant  as  to  inspire  I 
with  that  sort  of  hopeless  awe  felt  by  some, 
their  superiors;  nor  was  there  any  one  who  « 
unworthy,  in  her  estimation,  of  the  ezerti<»i 
please.  Her  iavourite  maxim  (which  she  oct 
sionally  repeated  with  languid  emphasis  to  i 
incredulous  Susan  Glenalton)  was: — "  No» 
ofiend  any  one,  for  you  can  never  know  wh 
power  they  may  hereafter  have  to  iojure  yoi 
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of  things  objected  to,  she  contziTad  to  m 

something   bitter;    something,    wbieh    gi 

harshly  upon  the  ear,  and  left  an  nnplet 

impression  on  the  mind — and  Susan  gndi 

became    accustomed   to    alter    the    indub 

speech  of  ^^Caroline  is  very  kind,  Tmt  ahe  i 

not  understand  Glenalton ;  she  does  not  aei 

all  what  irritates  him,"— to— "Surely  Cwroliii 

very  provoking!   she  always  contrives  to 

the  wrong  tiling— she  should  not  allude  so  c 

stantly  to  my  being  so  much  admired,  knowi 

how  jealous  he  is— nor  talk  of  me  as  if  I  wa 

light-hearted,  giddy,  foolish  thing — only  occ 

pied  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world.     Xothi] 

vexes  Glenalton  so  much,  and  nothing  is  forth 

from  the  truth." 

A  circumstance  trifling  in  itself  (as  maj 
facts  are,  which  nevertheless  make  a  stror 
impression),  contributed  to  the  discontent  i 
her  mind.     Lord  Glenalton  had  given  her 
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seal  ring  on  her  birthday,  the  taste  and  magni- 
ficence of  which  had  particularly  pleased  her. 
The  initials  and  coronet  were  cut  on  a  sinjrfr 
diamond.    The  ring  was  too  small,  and  »L* 
took  it  to  the  jeweller  s  to  have  it  altered,  wv. 
on  receiving  it,  said  quietly  :— 

"  I  beg  your  ladyship  a  thousand  parv/:ji 
the  fact  is,  there  has  been  some  miitak« — M.-» 
Clinton  gave  the  order,  and  the  ring  i-i.*  *>:•/- 
made  to  her  size." 

There  was  no  great  offen^.^  1::  Oj^jut/ji  » 
liaving  intrusted  her  dear  fci^^-:  "rrz.  '-ij*  ^":^ 
commission;  but  some  und^i/tn  jur-i*'*  ji  w- 
heart,  made  Susan  lesa  coz.^^zrjir^  tfr^ 
covery,  with  her  binh-OAj  ^,f*^     I- 
her  that  *'  poor  Carrr  d:.-,-.r  '  in»    .«-.  „,^^- 
gradually  the   mairi-q,r.ij^    -.7    wiir.i    *.    »-«. 
governed  in  her  honi^.    ^x.^Aisrrj«..-     1?^-  ^-^ 
when  differed  with  '.:.  'jjt  ;?-»^rj«>    j    .*r 
band)  her  manner  vu  ^^ltui  isit  ^'vuu..    ^it 
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feci  towards  hiin— but  Glenalton  gives  me  no 
opportunity  for  explanation,  he  treats  me  like 
a  cliild — like  a  vain  coquette — he  does  not 
know  the  terras  we  were  once  on ; — ^how  I  repeat 
not  having  confessed  it  all  when  I  married — 
how  I  repent  having  married  at  all  under  the 
circumstances!  Into  whose  bands  coukl  my 
letter  have  fallen?  and  what  is  to  be  the  end  of 
all  this?" 

The  end  was  nigli  at  hand.  Uenry  Egerton's 
attentions  became  open,  marked,  and  iuces- 
iiant;  sufficiently  in  love  (as  has  been  already 
seen),  to  do  all  6k/  sucriHcc  the  iuteresta  of  his 
future  by  making  an  imprudent  match  j  moved 
by  perceiving  how  deop-ruuted  was  the  affection 
which  he  had  so  lightly  repaid,  and  disposed 
from  the  natural  vanity  of  Ids  character  to  affix 
a  double  value  to  the  preference  of  one  whom 
the  world  had  now  singled  out  as  a  "pure  and 
perfect  star;" — he  forgot  to  play  the  friend  and 
l2 
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brother  with  as  much  accuracy  as  at 
renewal  of  their  aci^uaintaiice.     Glcualtoni 
his  wife  in  :   le  moming,  (wheu  he 

pectedly  entei  b  drawing-room,  after  hi 

coldly  shaken  ht  Is  with  Egerton,  whoii 
melon  the  stairs:)  he  enquired  the  cause  a 
distress ;  she  shr<  k  from  Iiim  and  comp] 
of  illness. 

'*  We  will  start  for  Scotland  in  three  e 
from  this  time,"  said  Lord  Glenalton.  "  Ix 
Lyne  is  better  for  you  than  London; — en 
request,"  added  he  almost  sternly,  as  he  li 
his  eye  upon  her  downcast  face,  "  that  you 
receive  no  vuilort  during  that  time." 

Susan  bowed  her  head  in  token  of  obediei 
and  without  one  word  of  explanation  by  not< 
otherwise  with  her  former  lover,  she  -depai 
for  Scotland.  But  Henry  Egerton  was  not  t 
so  baffled;  he  wrote,  more  in  the  indlguaat  s 
of  an  injured  frieod  conscious  of  the  rectitud 
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liis  intentiom,  than  as  a  lover ;  he  reproached, 
he  argued,  he  uisisted  oil  an  explanation  of  this 
uDwarrantahle  treatment.  Susan  answered  hJni : 
she  spoke  of  her  husband — her  duties — her  con- 
sciousness that  their  friendship  could  only  end 
in  miseiy  to  both ;  she  besought  him  to  leave 
her  to  her  destiny.  The  last  words  in  her  long 
and  melancholy  letter  were  as  follows : — 

"That  I  did  once  love  you  dearly— oh!  most 
dearly ! — no  one  knows  better  than  yourself — 
that  I  still  feel  more  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
you  than  I  dare  confess  to  my  own  heart,  you 
also  know.  Do  not  reward  the  true  and  tried 
aifection  of  years  by  tempting  me  to  do  evil. 
Do  not  write  to  rae — do  not  think  of  me.  Let 
me  only  hear  of  you  by  chance,  as  of  one  lust 
to  me  for  ever — remember  me !  hut  oidy  as  a 
dream  of  the  irrevocable  past; — speak  of  me, 
as  one  whom  death  has  dinded  &om  you — lur 
strong  as  death  is  the  barrier  between  us ;  and 


i 


'I  he  rcph-  to  u 
Hoim-  Egerton  t 
riiir..'  iiim  tn  hopt^, 
put  into  Ladv  Gle 
His  I>ron-  was  dar 
»poke  with  coii^idi 

"  I  perceive,"  &a 
witlidrnwii  rou  fro 
slill  court  ruin, — j 
whoni  you  have  ei 
prove  of,  as  your  1 
to  leave  you  to  yo 
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sin  e^rainst  one  whom  it  U  m^  vowed  du^  to 
protect;  you  are  young — very  young.  You 
were  a  mere  giil  when  you  (rashly  for  yourself 
and  miserably  for  me)  took  upon  yourself  the 
character  of  a  wife,  I  therefore  once  openly 
warn  you  to  beware — and  I  command  you  aa 
your  husband,  never  more  to  correspond  witli 
Mr.   Egcrtoo,   or   to    see   him    in    your  own 

Susan  wept  while  lie  spoke,  and  coming  near 
her,  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  head  and  iiiumiured, 

"  God  bless  you,  Suaau — and  preserve  you 
from  sin  I  Warning  cannot  save — love  cannot 
cam  love — but  He  can  help  you ! " 

When  she  looked  up  he  had  left  the  room ; 
and  after  weeping  till  her  heavy  eyea  could 
scarcely  decypher  the  written  words,  she  broka 
the  seal  of  Henry  Egerton's  letter.  It  was  short, 
but  its  couteuU  were  startling. 

' '  In  obedience  to  what,  as  !/our  request^  Is 


more  to  me  than  a  king's 
to  leave  England  for  ye 
A  fViend  of  mine  inta 
nople;  my  airangemafl 
for  accompanying  liim — i 
llic  continent  till  yean 
eternity  itself  cotild  nol 
tliat  bum  ill  my  heart, 
justly;  it  is  right  tlia 
u  madness  to  hope  th 
was,  can  fade  into  uicK 
never  be  mine  to  wring 
unnecessary  sorrow.  In 
ture  will  take  place,  ai 
those  who  surround  you 
refuse  the  last  prayer  of 
yours  with  such  ready  ol 
you! — Let  me  hear  the 
those  sweet  lips,  and  th( 
comes  of  me.     I  am  al 
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)  your  netghboor.  Lord  A ^     1  ^b* 

lated    that    yoa    wiQ    recewg    vf    lens 

1  Tuesday,   but   alJcnnDg   fer  canallm  aarf 

ntch  posts,  I  baTC  restrained  mn  ia^aa^B*, 

r  and. bare  fixed  on  Frid^  «•  tbe  dv;^  «■  wlvft 

I  tmat  to  see  yoo — mnembex  far  tfe  lait  ise. 

IshsU  trait  od  Lord  A.*>  aide  of  ^  lik.wd 

Bot  cross  till  I  see  a  ngnai  od  ytmn ;  a.  aiito 

I  handkerchief;    or  MBie  vbk^  &■  jaa 

le,  at  Little  Creek,  the  InarfaH  aarf 

s  most  beautiful  of  spots.     Do  j«w  n^M^^o^ 

'  bappy,  happy   hours  w»  spisC  tJiSc  1«« 

But  all  that  is  paat — is  nitAmg.    I  h^w 

red  you,  and  trust    to  yata  ggmtmf  a* 

;uest.     I  think  I  deserrc  it.  Sibbb  ! 

"ILE.- 


With  her  hand  preased  hard  a 
idy  Glenalton  remained  for  aomr  mantes  ^ 
phv  of  doubt  and  indecision.     TlKn  Macl- 
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ing  up,  aLe  passed  hurriedly  &om 
through  the  long  corridor,  to  the  library  wher 
Glenaltoii  generally  sate.  Mrs.  Clinton  <Hg 
with  him;  but  as  Susan  entered,  she  lifted  tJ 
heavy  vohimes  and  retired  tlirough  the  oppooa 
door. 

"  Will  you  hear  me  for  a  few  luiiiutes,  G, 
alton  ?"  said  the  young  wife. 

A  inonientarj'  irresolution  was  visible  on  hit 
countenance,  and  his  eye  glanced  for  an  instant 
towards  the  door  by  which  Mrs.  Clinton  had 
retired.  Then  in  a  moody  and  dispirited  tone 
he  said, — 

"  No,  Susan — there  is  nothing  you  can  say 
wliich  will  alter  the  past — you  know  your  duty 
to  me — you  have  deceived  me  once — ^you  may 
deceive  me  again — but  at  least  I  have  done 
mine  by  you."  , 

"  How  different  fnnn  the  tone  in  which  he 
blessed   me,   one   short    hour   ago!"    tbought 
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luun.  "  7%«n  I  could  b&re  made  an;  Bschflce 
H  prove  to  hiiu  that  I  was  only  unluippy,  not 
mworiliy  of  Ilia  affection;  but  scno.'  Aiu]  witjr 
y  he  thus  capricious  with  me  ?  Who  adeind 
M»  ^o  kave  me  to  myielf?  Viho  told  him  1 
i,  ODce  deceived  him?"  and  again  thv  thought 
|f  Caroline  Clinton  Haahetl  dctom  htr  mind, 
Otl  she  felt  chilled  and  paiaed  and  angr}',  a>  on 

onner  occasions. Slie  had  intended  to  cua- 

ult  her  husband;  to  refuse  the  request  of  iu;r 
over; — ahe  left  the  library  with  a  dctcmiinntitiii 
o  meet  Henry  Egerton  in  the  maimer  pro- 
KMed. 

As  she  prepared  to  steal  out  ou  the  nioniiug 
f  tliis  appointment,  Catlierinc  Dalrymple  de- 
tiued  her — "  Sister,"  said  ahe  "  I  have  aomi-- 
',  heat-y  on  my  heart  to  communicate  to 
rou — Do  not  be  impatient  willi  poor  Kate, 
lough  the  days  are  gone  by,  when  your  heart 
as  more  willing  to  listen  tu  me — /  ace  th«t 


Sf8  tKK  Wi^C 

you  are  cha&gedr— / feel  thaf  ihe-laMl  dieed 
has  crept  into  your  heart,  and  UiiidBd  70 
underatandiiig ; — ohl  hear  me^  deai«akl  onf 
love  is  a  bitter  and  a  wearing  aoggpw ;  I  kno 
it— IhavefeU  t^-Yes,**  added  ahe,  aa  Susi 
started, — "  Cruel  though  ahe  was.  Lady  Jol 
Haslingden  was  right  when  ahe  aaid  that  I  wi 
vicious — ^lonely  prayer  has  faroog^t  me  peao 
and  Moorfields  is  now  a  dream — but  ihemf— 
forget,  it  is  of  you  that  I  would  speak — or  rathe 
to  you  that  I  would  give  this  packet,  whic 
tells  its  own  story,  without  words  of  mine.  1 
is  a  painful  cure,  Susan,  but  you  need  it ! " 

When  Lady  Glenalton  took  the  letters, 
dead  coldness  struck  to  her  heart ;  her  letter  t 
Henry  Egerton  before  her  marriage  was  there 
enclosed  in  one  to  Mrs.  Wilmot,  containin 
in  his  well-known  hand-writing  these  words 
— "  Do  I  not  secrifice  something  to  your  love 
Am  I  not  here,  lingering  hy  your  side — an 
this  appeal  recalling  me!     Doubt  not  longe 
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then,  but  tell  me  what  t/ou  wish  said  in  answer." 
The  whole  was  enclosed  in  an  envelope  from 
Mrs.  Wilinot  herself,  addrcssptl  to  Catlierme; 
the  bitter  vengeance  of  a  forsaken  woman  hav- 
ing prompted  lier  to  this  metJiod  of  breitking 
off  Mr,  Egerton's  hitimaey  with  Lady  Glenal- 
ton.  Her  letter  was  couched  in  taunting  and 
insulting  terms,  and  affirmed  that  Caroline 
Clinton  had  read  the  one  enclosed,  while  in 
Mrs.  Wilmot'a  possession,  and  could  affirm  it 
to  be  no  forgerj'. 

But  nothing  farther  tould  sling  or  wound 
— a  sudden  doud  seemed  to  clear  away  from 
Susan's  eyes.  She  saw  herself  tricked  by  her 
lo\'er,  deceived  by  her  friend,  baffled  by  her 
enemy.  Without  a  word  of  reproach  or  com-  " 
inent  she  enclosed  the  letter  to  Ueury  Eger- 
ton,  as  a  suthcient  cause  for  her  noo-appear- 
aiice  at  the  lake's  side;  and  returned  to  com- 
Ukune  tvith  her  own  heart  and  be  still.  There 
was  but  one,  the  true,  the  noble-hearted  Gleu- 
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allon,  whose  words  ^ 
"  Warning  caunot  savq 
— but  God  can  lielp  yoi 
"  I  am  saved  1 "  mura 
on  her  knees — saved  vrl 
saved  through  the  veiy4 
and  oh  !  maj  heavon  ma 

But  aSections  once 
giuned,  GlenaJton,  t( 
Clinton"  had  treacherou 
of  Susan's  attachment,  w 
easily.  His  feelings  w 
proud  und  a  disappoint 
also  of  a  frank  and  opei 
him  to  scorn  the  decej 
■  practised  upon  him  by  S 
no  opportunity  of  expla 
lived  impulse  lasted,  ani 
locked  up  all  the  bitten 
own  bosom,  and  buried  t 
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and  regrets^  the  mutual  coldness  of  their  man- 
ner precluded  all  conversation  on  such  subjects. 

The  weary  season  of  gaiety  was  again  com- 
menced ;  Susan  was  again  the  star  and  idol  of 
her  circle.  Princes  praised,  poets  flattered, 
and  painters  sketched  her — and  her  heart,  rest- 
less  and  dissatisfied,  gave  itself  up  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  world — feeding  its  quenchless 
thirst  at  that  fountain  which  never  yet  calmed 
or  comforted — the  glittering  springs  of  vanity ! 

Caroline  Clinton  still  soothed,  still  advised ; 
and  praised  Lord  Frederick  Osborne  as  she  had 
been  wont  to  praise  Henry  Egerton.  She 
wormed  the  secret  of  Mrs,  Wilmot's  letter  from 
Susan,  with  a  skill  peculiar  to  herself;  and 
denied  her  own  share  in  the  transaction  %vith 
such  unusual  vehemence  and  scorn,  that  Susan 
could  not  choose  but  believe  her.  They  re- 
mained friends ;  though  Susan  felt  as  if  her 
bruised  heart  was  too  cold  ever  to  feel  affection 
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for  any  human  bping  except   her  sUtez 

— A   sense  of  injury  from  all  connectwi 

her  destiiiy;  her  aunt,  her  lover,  her  huabi 

e  p 

her  mind,  and  she  fit 

"at  wors 

of  morbid  feelinga; 

itol 

r  own  individual  fate  ] 

ban  any  i 

e  world. 

' 

^^Z^               i  ' 

CHAPTER  XI. 


'e  Lore's  fiiends — hope,  joy,  and  generous  tr 


Here  are  his 

foes— care 

,  cautio 

n,  and  disgust. 

There  wm  th 

e  warn<,  ea 

itifiding 

soul  of  youth, 

Here  doubt  a 

nd  care,  ai 

id  cold  t 

issent  to  tnilh. 

"  You  need  not  sit  up  for  nie,  Nina,"  said  Lady 
Glenalton,  as  she  clasped  the  last  bracelet  on 
her  arm ;  "  you  must  be  tired  already  with 
walking  so   much   about   to   see   the  illutnina- 


"  No,  milcdi,  I  am  not  tired,"  but  a  little 
suppressed  yawn   belied   the   assertioa  of  the 

bright-eyed  abigail;  and  as  the  carriage  rolled 
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"  I  was,"  said  Susan,  "  is  it  a  fault  to  do  so  ?" 

**  No,  indeed.  It  would  be  strange  if  you 
who  are  always  so  eager,  felt  coldly  only 
towards  him,  whose  name  kindles  enthusiasm 
in  every  heart ;  and  it  would  be  imgrateful  too, 
for  I  am  very  sure  he  does  not  feel  coldly  to 
yon." 

"You  should  not  say  those  sort  of  things; 
it  is  disrespectful :"  said  Lady  Glenalton,  who 
scarcely  knew  whether  to  be  vexed  or  pleased 
at  the  insinuation,  so  strong  was  the  demon 
vanity  in  her  heart, 

"You  speak  childishly;  there  can  be  no 
hami  in  his  admiring  you,  as  long  as  you  do 
not  fall  in  love  with  him ;  a  woman's  conduct 
is  always  in  her  own  power;  Lord  Glenalton 
approves  of  your  intimacy  with  the  duke, 
indeed  is  anxious  you  should  be  liked  by 
Imn." 


-  3«  i=  iC  - 


fcll    vounded    and  ofTt-ndod   at   the 

Ivhicii  lier  hmband  was  mentioned, 

its  ascribed  to  him.     She  felt 

^t  |]ic  apparent  truth  of  Mrs.  C'lin- 

!>.   Glenalton  had  never  spoken 

Ichide  or  to  warn  respecting  the  duke, 

\  Ills  unceasing  jealousy  seldom  spared 

:  indiilereDt  acquaintance ;  he  had  iii- 

l  to  encourage  her  p^ncliant  for 

nd    bad    once    hinted   to  her   that   lie 

Bt  his  rank  entitled  liim  to  hope  the  duke 

1  dine  At  liis  house,  and  that  if  she  had 

pportunity  of  mentioning  this  ItojK-,  she 

flit  do  so.      Slie  recalled  to   herself  little 

umslAHces,  I'orgotten  or  passed  over  at  tin- 

which    corroborated     her    present    ini- 

ession ;  and  a  bitter  feeling  took  possession 

thsriieut. 

The     carriage    sto]>ped     before     the    silence 
Hjliwli    ibUowud    Mr*.    CUaton's    spccdi    was 


of  gaiety,  or  the  liesitat: 
she  was  now  a  woman  ol 
sciousness  of  beauty  aD< 
every  gesture;  and  her 
eagerness — those  wild  bi 
bright,  but  there  was  no  ji 
in  their  expression — a  col 
round  the  brilliant  assen 
on ; — a  physit^omist  cot 
glance  (in  spite  of  thi 
youthfiJ  brow  and  slight 
hope  and  expectation  had 
Glenalton  stood  near  t 


f%' 
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away,  looked  at  a  buhl  clock-case,  pointed  out 
its  beauty  to  Mrs.  Clinton,  and  finally  motion- 
ing her  to  a  chair,  sate  down  by  her  and  entered 
into  conversation. 

Lady  Glenalton  remained  standing ;  she  was 
listening  to  the  complaint  of  a  fat  Irish  coun- 
tess, who  was  vehemently  abusing  a  lady  who 
had  ventured  to  copy  the  new  setting  of  her 
diamonds.  "  And  you  know,  my  dearest  Lady 
Glenalton,  it  was  doubly  shameful,  because 
I  particularly  ordered  the  jeweller  not  to  show 
the  pattern,  and  it  was  all  drawn  for  me  by  my 
cousin  Louisa,  roses  and  shamrocks,  and  that 
dreadful  Lady  Sinclair  went  and  copied  it ;  had 
all  her  diamonds  set  the  same  way  (which  will 
oblige  me  to  reset  mine  in  some  other  manner), 
and  then  when  I  expostulated  with  the  jeweller 
(for  of  course  I  did  not  choose  to  condescend  to 
show  how  angry  I  was  to  that  horrid  Lady 
Sinclair),  what  do  you  think  he  said  ? " 


when  I  declared  I  nevej 
again,  and  would  itnmei 
monds  set  at  some  other  he 
I'm  exceedingly  sorry,  but 
such  a  common  pattern.' 
but  I  have  written  to  my 
her,  and  to  desire  she  will 
stHTs, — how  do  you  think 
hearts  with  roses  betweei 
well  set ;  who  did  them  ? " 
"  I  don't  know ;  Lord 
the  combs  and  band  for  my 
were  given  me  by  Lady  Jo] 
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Conntew  widdled  oK,  boiliag  witk 
to  relate  to  some  other  lutUntr  die  pnifid 
act  of  treacheiy  on  the  part  of  the  jewdkr, 
and  iinitati¥eiie«  on  the  part  of  her  friend. 

Lady  Sinclair  now  had  her  turn ;  and  added 
to  her  Tersion  of  the  diamond  atOTj,  the  fiict 
that  she  had  determined  to  hare  a  larger  drop 
than  Lady  BaDyna,  and  had  told  Sir  Robert 
Sinclair  so ;  and  that  he  had  said  it  was  impos- 
sible to  afford  it— "But  I  told  Sir  Robert," 
said  she  with  grave  solemnity,  "  that  I  had 
rather  every  tree  at  Kisnacloch  should  be  cut 
down,  and  the  moors  let  for  twenty  years,  than 
not  have  a  larger  drop  to  my  necklace  than  that 
dreadAil  Lady  Ballyna." 

And  all  this  time  Susan's  lip  never  wavered 
from  the  conventional  smile  with  which  people 
in  good  society  listen  to  uninteresting  commu- 
nications. No  half-suppressed  sneer  of  ridicule, 
no  irresistible  merriment  sparkling  in  her  eye, 

VOL.  III.  M 


time  when  such  soenes  wc 
to  .mirth;  abe  had  foiige 
she  inTolimtaiily  glanced 
jest  with  Henty  £^rta 
all  the  £reah  natural  feeUi 
was  now  a  woman  of  the 
Diamonds!  what  a  str 
curious  disease ;  what  a 
curiosi^,  is  the  thitst  wl 
for  these  precious  article 
not  enough  to  spend  th< 
what  paste  and  glass  maj 
they  must  needs  have  Im 
hours,  and  in  the  dedn 
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belrayed  how  amusing  or  cnntcmpl 
tresses  appeared  to  her.     Nor  was  it  dttt| 
'    op  h  ace.     She  had  forgottt 

tiiae  wl  aies  would  have  provob 

to  mirtli ;  I  forgotten  the  way  in' 

ahc  i  glanced  round    ta   sha| 

jest  Ggefton;   she   had  f(a| 

all  tht        ih  I         d  feelings  of  her  youd 
was  DOW  a  woman  of  the  world.  ^ 

Diamonds !  what  a  strange  passion ;  wl 
curious  disease ;  what  a  topic  for  specu] 
curiosity,  is  the  thirst  which  sonoie  womei 
for  these  precious  articles !  And  as  if  it 
not  enough  to  spend  thousands  of  pouiu 
what  paste  and  glass  may  be  made  to  imi 
they  must  needs  have  better  than  their  n 
bours,  aud  in  the  desire  to  outshine,  f 
every  thing  else.  Many  a  handsome  wi 
enters  a  room,  far  prouder  of  the  stones  ii 
hair  and  on  her  bosom,  than  of  all  the 
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pver  worn  at  Conn  by  nj  ooe  ndcT  Ae  ndk          ^^M 

ffsRiTal  duchess.                                                             ^^ 

"IM  Ton  eTer  see  anT-  tlung  m  hvA^K 

!•  that  wonum!'  nid  one  iaaiy  le    -'-* 

IS  far  a  nunnent  bj  ■trcmg  iiiiih«imiw  J  Ac 

ijyelmnr  be  h«M  an  erc^rlMi  fa  paftct  1m 

Hew  of  Ladr  Glenaiun. 

"  I  don't  know— I  like  nan  nnetf  -,  t  A^ 

was  less  re-pose,  bat  there  waa  aim  alliailiM 

^  eye  used  to  waia  roood  ndJ^Awmj 

when  it  had  found  what  it  aaoat  wiAad  to  aaa. 

jn  the  moat  bewitdung  manacr ;   ifea  had  asa 

eolour  then,  and  ihe  uaca  u>  Uwh  «hai  Aa 

was  pleased,    or  fiightened,  or  aaj^jf,  m—m 

diort,  creij  third  tenteaee  waa  gma  ariA  a 

«iiile  and  a   bluah.     She  «aa  nor*  ^  jiyfc 

than." 

Did  yoa  know  her  wdl *.'  Hid  yotanf  La«4 

L^H  THE   WIFE. 

length   the   day  arrived  when  they 
nounced    ruined,    who  had   long    btxn 
~      ""       ""     '   '     behaved  beautiful!' 

a  ?very  species  of  red 
n  to  give  up  her  jewels,  !i 

w(f  i  almost   the   half  ojUJ 

debts.  some   time  aftcrwardu 

jeweller's  saient.  she   went   oulJ| 

ceeded  in  bai  ling  for  the  most  pure 
perfect  0;f  emeralds^  and,  on.h^r  return,  ft 
that  her  husband,  who  had  been  long  in 
spirits,  ^  Iiad  shot  himself  through,  the  1 
The  jfiijt  bijought  in  a  verdict  of  hma<iy~ 
all  his  &ien4s  went  f^out  r^retting  that  i 
had  not ,  foreseen  ^d  prevented  his  me 
choly  end  ;-7-but  no  one  sayr  madness  in 
lady's  conduct ;  and  she  afterwards  mfide  a 
banker  (her  second  husband)  set  that.  < 
emerald  as  a  drop  Xq  the  most  superb,  neck 
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He  reached  the  spot  where  Ladj  Giemaium 
stood,  and  paused. 

"  Madam,**  said  he,  "  I  oerer  sav  joa  took 
so  beautiful!" 

Susan  curtsied  to  the  ground — end  as  ihc 
looked  up  and  smiled  an  answer  to  tbr 
m^ity  the  felt,  and  the  lookem-on  smm,  thai 
cheek  glowed  with  a  crimson  as  deep 
as  the  lost  Uush  of  her  girlhood  had  crex  girt 
It  was  not  oil  Tanitj,  nor  was  it  kne,  'i^si  a 
mixture  of  Seelings  impossble  to  describe :  UMt 
memory  of  Caroline  Clinton's 
evening,  and  above  all,  the  vagne 
which  those  observaticms  had  created.  At  tia 
saised  her  eyes,  she  caught  those  of  htx 
firiend  fixed,  as  it  were,  searching} j  iqwc 
die  imikd  too  a  mmrire  d'tmlMgemct; 
Susan's  heart  beat  quick,  and  her  mice  bLustfL, 
aend.her  glance  sank,  when  the  dnke  s|«uke 
again.    He  was  surprised,  he  was  pifssfd^  he 


JMQ  the  -wife. 

Frederick   Osborne,   who   had     stood    I 
speakers,  gazing  also  at  Lady  OlenaltoiUi' 
le  knows  people  in  tin 
•et  Look,  here  comes  thi 

X  over  Lord   Frcdcridd 

brow;  a  iA  a. step  or  two  >*nM 

his   compi  Through  a  yieldiag  4 

who  made  way  on  eadi  side  with  hu 
obeisaoce,  the  duke  ilowly  adTuiced^.hia  i 
eye.  recognising  in  r  moment  xadi  of , the  ■ 
pany  as  were  entitled  to  the  fimuliarit 
conversstion,  and  leaving  with  each  the  im] 
aion' which  his  frank,  tboufj^  princely  .ad( 
never  failed  to,  create,  lie  felt  that  he 
beloved ;  and  perhaps  this  feeling  added  tc 
kindne^  of  mamier  which  was  habitual 
him,  and  which  will  long  be  remembered 
hundreds  who  still  speak  bis  same  wit 
monmAil  satisiaction. 


He  reached  tlic  spot  wlicre  Lad;  Glciiulton 
stood,  and  paused. 

"  Madam,"  said  he,  "  I  Devcr  saw  you  look 
go  beautiful  1 " 

Susan  curtsied  to  the  ground — and  as  ithe  ' 
looked  up  and  smiled  an  answer  to  the  coiupli- 
ment,  she  felt,  and  the  lookera-on  aaw,  that  her 
cheek  glowed  with  a  crimson  as  deop  and  rich 
u  the  lost  blush  of  her  girlhood  hod  ever  given. 
It  waa  not  aU  vBuity,  nor  was  it  love,  but  a 
mixture  of  feelings  impossible  to  describe;  the 
memory  of  Caroline  Clinton's  oliservations  that 
evening,  and  above  all,  the  va^ue  conficiousness 
which  those  observations  had  created.  As  she 
raised  her  eyee,  she  caught  tliose  of  her  female 
friend  fixed,  OS  it  were,  seuxliiugly  upon  her ; 
she  smiled  too  a  wttrire  d'vUeliigence;  and 
Sumu'b  heart  beat  quick,  and  her  voice  laltercd, 
and  her  glance  sank,  when  the  duke  spoke 
again.     He  was  surprised,  he  wi^^pf^ 


c£  tbe  word  tke  m 


Ladr   Gknahon. 


appnadiher. 

"  How  ccid  and 
gaily,  as  Iter  eje  i 


TUX  wxn. 


"  No."  Mia 

I  an  OM  JB— wK  hnilj  iM>.  *1  i  llj 
nek  at  bew-bat  kae  «1m&  I  ■■;,  1  !««■« 
jret  kwt  my  reaaoa,  aad  wWss  1  e^m  M  i»- 
X  ceaK   to  Ia««!       I  o^d  mc  ^ 


He  nuUeoly  era««d  jpeakiac  ^  ^  c""!^ 
ly  Glenaltoo'a  ej«a  timed  faO  ^oa  kn. 
Jit  Ukmb  cold  dark  iiixhriekiin  tjta,  he  ngti 
as  eoquii}-  a«  to  the  nwiiing  gf  •ofris  ^oken 
with  »o  much  emotun ;  then  a  bond  td  mintm 
<Ui^nieil  th£in  for  a  moaettt,  jod  I^j  Olnial* 
14X1  turned  awa^  witk  a  tV&td  v^.  But  fur 
<bat  ngb,  mistakea  as  lie  waa  io  ita  import, 
Frederick  Oab<mie  would  iie»er  We  found 
courage  to  avow  his  long-cheruhed  {mwsqd  (ta 
Xadv  Glenaltuni  Ijul  fur  that  agb,  Sdmb 
would  never  have  liven  bunibird  into  ntettrng 
htm  liM .  had    brougbl   u|>on   benetf   mA  • 
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reigning  goddess ;  graver  persons,  who  thot^ 
while  speaking  their  word  with  Ladj  OlenaliU 
of  the  word  she  might  speak  to  the  duke;  i 
isters  of  state; — ducbei 
who  sd  with   distinctioQ  thot 

who  success,  and  constant  on] 

to  this  p  }d,  as  it  were  ever  in  ih 

sunshine   and  not  to  look  after 

who  passed  into  tJ      ihade, — all  crowded  roi 
Lady    Glenalton.      She    was    flattered,  /ethi 
caressed;  it  was  an  evening  of :  tritimph. 

Lord  Frederick  Oaboroe  did  not  immediate] 
approach  her. .  , :  ,  . 

"  How  cold  and  forlorn  you  lopk,"-said  sb 
gaily,  as  her  eye  fell  upon  his  dispirited  coim 
tenance ;  "  I  am  aure  you  have  lost  your  heart 
You  are  not  ill,  are  you?",  added  she  mor 
kindly,  as  he  stepped  forwatd  .to  the  chai 
occupied  by: the  duke,  and  resting  one  hant 
upon  it,  returned  her  gieeting.  , 


i>51 


"  No,"  said  he  hurriedly  and  in  a  low  voice; 
"  I  am  not  ill — not  body-sick,  Bt  least-ronlr 
sick  at  heart — but  lose  what  I  may,  I  hare  not 
yet  lost  my  reason,  and  where  1  cease  to  re- 
spect, I  cease  to  love !  I  could  not  huve 
thought" — 

Ue  suddenly  ceased  speaking,  lor  he  caught 
Lttdy  Gleualton's  eyes  turned  full  upon  him. 
la  those  cold  dark  unshriuking  e^es,  he  read 
ail  enquiry  as  to  the  nieaiuug  of  words  spolceii 
n-ith  so  much  emotion ;  then  a  cloud  of  sadiieu 
darkened  them  for  a  moment,  and  Lady  Gltrnal- 
ton  turned  away  with  u  stifled  sigh.  But  fur 
tliat  sigh,  mistaken  aa  he  was  in  its  import, 
Frederick  Osborne  would  never  have  found 
courage  to  avow  Ins  long-cherished  passion  for 
Lady  Glenalton ;  but  fur  that  sigh,  Susan 
would  never  have  been  humbled  into  reflecting 
how  she  had  brought  upon  herself  such  a 
confession. 


^56i 
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AV'bat  he  aaid,  he  himself  hardly  knei 
rapid  and  passiooate  words ;  acciuationi 
coquetry '  and  ambition ;  taonta  as  to  h 
preference  open  and  avowed  for  the  dulci 
tenderness,  choked  back  by  the  manner  i 
which  he  was  listened  to,  and  all  the  vril 
devotion  of  a  young,  generoua,  and  iU-refi 
lated  heart,  poured  forth  under  the  exciu 
ment  of  jealousy,  and  the  suddenness  of  tin 
occasion.     Such,  so   mingled,  so  various,  aw 
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thinnedi  and  Lord  Glenalton  and  Mrs.  Clintoni 
appeared  from  the  impper-room. 

**  Don't  make  a  scene.  Lord  Frederick,**  said 
she,  in  a  severe  tone. 

At  this  moment,   a  slight    confiuion   took 
place ;   **  the  prince  is  going,**  was  whispered 
on  all  sides.     The  prince  passed  Lady  Glen- 
alton, with  a  gracious  smile,   and  a  remark 
on  the  last  Opera.    Susan  answered  with  proud 
composure,  but  her  Up  and  cheek  were  paler 
than    usual;    the    beautiful    mistress    of   the 
hoaae  remarked  it,  and  advised  her  friend  to 
drink  a  glass  of  eau  sucree ;  then  passing  on, 
she  conducted   her   rojal   guest   to    the  door. 
Lttdj  Glenalton  mored  away;  the  rose  whkii 
wore  in  her  bosom  broke  fixMn  its  staD^ 
feD  to  the  ground ;  L/jid  Fredeikk 
ed  and  packed  it  up. 

**  I   maj    beep   it — max    I 


raised  to  Lad;  Glenaltoa 
ing  his  gaze,  with  a  sli 
still  slighter  smile,  she 
for  the  flower. 

"  GQenalMii  We  yoi 
the  caniagst"-  said  she 
bow  to  Lord .  Frederick, 
broken  rose,  ^be  ^m  go 

Frederick  Osborne,  fbl 
steps  meofauiically;  ofiei 
Clinton,!  and  attended  ■£ 
He  fancied  till  the  last  : 
a  p^h,  a  gesture,  would 
she   had  heard  him  witb 
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Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  depression 
which  follows  an  evening  spent  like  that  which 
Susan  had  just  concluded*  A  fidse  and  im- 
natural  excitement,  where  nothing  is  good, 
nothing  noble,  nothing  lasting,  is  (that  created 
by  vanity; — there  sis  no  consciousness  of  ener- 
gies eoserted  to  a  useful  Of  praiseworthy  pur- 
pose, to  support  us  while  in  action,  or  give 
the  feeling  of  satisfied  repose  afterwards.  The 
bright  bubble  bursts,  and  all  is  blank,  dark, 
and  void. 

Caroline  Clinton  wore  one  of  her  softest 
smiles,  as  she  paused  at  the  landing  of  the 
stairs,  to  wish  her  friend  good  night. 

"  This  has  been  an  evening  of  triumph  lor 
you,  Susan ;  I  think  it  would  have  shaken 
even  Lady  John  Haslingden's  belief  in  the  ad« 
vantages  of  birth  ; — ^how  many  a  duchess  must 
have  envied  you  to-night,  and  how  many  of 


my  saccesMS  jost  no* 
foRed  gaieCf  ;  "  ao  gooi 
"Good  ni^r  and 
left  dK  flsttned  beanl 
own  lliiw(jiiti 
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CHAPTER  XI  r. 


Triumph,  what  art  thou?    Something  made 

To  fill  the  empty  hreast, 
Which  feels  its  want  of  holier  joys, 

And  yearns  to  he  at  rest ! 


Two  hours  rolled  away,  and  found  Susan  in  the 
same  attitude  of  reverie.  Her  cheek  rested 
heavily  on  her  hand,  and  her  beautiful  hair, 
freed  from  its  circlet  of  diamonds  and  half, 
loosened,  hung  in  masses  on  her  shoulders. 
Thought    after     thought    chased    each    other 


my  successes  just  i 
forced  gaie^ ;  "  so  gc 
"  Good  night !"  ai 
left  the  fluttered  be« 
own  thonglitt. 
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ihrougb  ber  mind,  and  i 
and  comfortless.  Her  1 
apparently  causeless  di 
Cflroline  Clinton's  smi 
sweetness ;  Lord  Freden 
al  of  love,  all  oppresse 
memory.  And  then  h 
to  ask  what  had  wroug 
Her  sister !  ay,  evea  ' 
dearest  portion  of  hca 
no  longer  what  it  had 
every-day  thought,  bi 
remembered  or  forgot. 
fed,  can  never  suffice  ti 
as  Susan  6)enalton  sati 
heart  sickened  and  Tv 
when  all  she  desired  u 
affection  of  those  arouni 
spent  with   Catherine 
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Lyiie,  came  back  tu  her  in  that  perfumed 
and  crimson-curtained  room. 

"  Ah!  liappy  days,"  munuured  Susan,  half 
aloud,  aa  she  at  length  raised  her  head,  "  can 
I  never  again  feel  as  I  did  then  ?" 

She  looked  into  the  mirror,  shaded  ait  it 
was  by  its  transparent  rose-coloured  and  white 
curtains,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries 
of  the  toilette,  and  almost  started  at  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance.  Was  that  in- 
deed   the    same    being  who    had    been    the 

observed  of  all  observers  at  Lady 'a ;  that 

pale  weary  brow,  with  its  gaze  of  unutterable 
sadness,  wtu  that  the  saine  which  dazzled  and 
smiled  beneatli  its  circlet  of  diamonds  tvio 
boors  ago  ?  Yes !  there,  it  was ;  there  was 
the  wortliless  beaut;)-  which  had  been  insuffi- 
cient to  chain  }Ienry  Egerton ;  to  which  Glen- 
alton  had  grown  indifierent ;  which  had  attrac- 
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art    with  bad        I 


4 

on  of      I 
:   also 

M 

>m  of       I 


tion   enough   to  burden   her    heart 
men's  sighs,   but  no   power    over    those 
wished  to  charm. 

She    gazed  on   her   face    reflected   in  1 
glass,   and  while   she   felt    her    possession   i 
beauty  such  as  b  rarely  bestowed,    she   also 
felt  that  it  had  never  been  to  her,   other  1 
a  curse  and  a  temptation. 

Among  the  wild  and  splendid  creations  < 
German  fancy,  there  is  one  which  is  rather 
an  allegory  than  a  superstition ;  I  mean  the 
demon-gifts,  which,  with  all  the  promise  and 
appearance  of  gain,  are  somehow  unaccount- 
ably made  to  turn  to  the  disadvantage  and 
ruin  of  their  possessor.  How  ot^n  in  the 
real  world  does  this  mockeiy  of  success  attend 
us !  How  often  are  we  envied  for  the  i 
of  what  after  all  is  but  a  demon-gift ! 

Such  seemed  the  gift  of  beauty  to  ! 
the  evening   of  her   triumph.     What  1 


availed  her!    She  looked  back  lo  ber  giriab 
dajs,  when  the  waa    the  obfect   cf  uaiveial 
sdmiiation,   which   she  was  too  inoocent  and 
too   happy   tu  valae. — She  waa  cnTied    thao, 
but    abe   waa    carelea    as    to    mcccao.      She 
thooKht  with   a   sigh   of  die  days  wfaiab  U' 
lowed — of  the  love  that  Cuk>d— the  trust  that 
ceased ; — GlenaltoD  adenired  her,  and  ihe  w«t 
envied  then ;  but  she  wvuld  bare  |p*i9i  OKire 
for   one   kiikd   smile  and  a  word  of  old  di^ 
from   HeDiy   Egertoii,    tbao   tat   tW   fiebcM 
chance   fortune   could   oflcr.     And  jww,  mm 
that   success  »cetned  yet  to  allead  kn,  mw 
that  the  ea\y  of  othen  bad  iiiiiiniid  m  iai>> 
portion   to   the   eaae  with  which  afe  mt^ei 
to  win  all  ihe  could  drr'rr    atr  Idil  m  ^ 
shrinking^  solitude  of  bet  ows  haan,  i^  ^ 
would  give  all  the  btilliuu  wtrUr  iiIiiimmb, 
she   possessed,   to    be   able   io  fc^  ^  ^ 
was  beloved  by   her  baiband  M  in  tJw  daw 
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when  that  love    seemed   but 

to   be   able  to  B^ke  off  the   wearyiqj 

sis     "^    *■-..—-   of  society,    and    Gat 

vague  and  indistinct,  a 

:ollections,  and   tumioi 

lat  fl  iiTor,  she  buried  her  i 

er  ha  wept   bitterly.     Yea   j 

ibrtunate,  the  envied,  v^cpt  in  her  aoli 

her  smiles  were  for  the  world ;  but  the 

saw  not  her  sorrow.. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 


Oh !  curses,  cankers,  crimes  there  are, 

That  spot  the  world  with  woe ; 
But  TREACHERT  is  the  master  fiend — 

Most  black  of  all  below. 

Mrs.  Lem an  Grimstonb. 


When  Lord  Frederick  Osborne  called,  the  day 
after  his  hurried  confession  of  attachment,  he 
was  not  admitted.     Lady  Glenalton  was  out, 
and  had  left  a  note  for  him.     Instinctively  he 
felt  that  its  contents  were  calculated  to  crush 
the  madly  aspiring  hopes  which  he  had  enter- 


tained,  and  thrustiDir 
drove  home.     He  thoqd 
which  her   manner    ha 
would  best  he  read  tnl 

Susan  Glcnalton's  noi^ 
Sttd  and  subdued,  stq 
fiilly  to  her  young  Iovb 
a  pardon,  than  granted  i 

"  Foi^ve  me,"  wrot 
vanity  has  niisled  youj 
nisbed  and  humbled  ir 
little  was  your  esteem 
that  you  could  oddrea 
night  without  fear  of 
can  look  back  upon 
you  will  again  be  wel 
and  gladness,  by  one  v 
and  sincere  interest  i 
have  made  me  pause  i 
for  that  check  (though 
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you.  Let  it  not  be  a  matter  of  regret  to 
your  kindly  heart,  th&t  you  have  rendered 
me  lliis  service  instead  of  inspiring  me  witli 
an  unholy  passion  i  you  are  worthy  a  purer 
love  than  that  which  you  sought;  and  that 
you  may  think  seriously  and  anxiously  (as  I 
have  done)  of  the  peril  and  temptation  of 
the  past,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  one  who 
has  much  to  repent  of." 

The  lime  had  indeed  arrived,  when  Susan 
paused  to  reflect.  The  dream  of  love  had 
faded  from  her  heart — the  dream  of  vanity 
liad  proved  insufficient  to  content  her.  She 
was  startled  when  she  contrasted  her  present 
self  with  what  she  had  been ;  the  falsehood 
and  folly  of  the  pleasures  she  had  been  pur- 
suing ;  the  licentious  admiration  of  fools ;  the 
mi^uided  devotion  of  better  hearts;  the  sa- 
crifice of  all  care  for  the  future,  to  the  enjoj-- 
ment   of  the   present;    llie   eternal   round   of 
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petty  excitements ;    the   stru^Iea, 
the  heart-burnings  i  the  bitter  hounj 
tude,  and  worthless  moments  of  t 
suddenly    forced    themaelTes     upon 
ahe   felt   that   a  canker    hod    e«ten   i| 
heart,  and  destroyed  all  the  bloom,  I 
and  the  freshness  of  its  affections. 

Oh !  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
ment£  of  desperate  awakening  when  n 
become  coruciotu  that  we  are  cormpted ! 
some  sudden  shock  arouses  us  to  a  kno' 
of  our  true  position,  and  shows  us  th 
ground  we  have  so  long  been  careleaaly 
ing,  is  hollow  beneath  our  feet,  the  pn 
near  at  band  to  which  we  have  been  t 
directing  our  steps!  The  sick  man  ti 
told  that  mortification  alone  baa  stiUe 
torttu%  of  his  aching  limb,  cannot  i 
such  intelligence  with  more  dulled  and  a 
ing  horror,  tian  is  felt  by  the  heart. 
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pure  heretofore,  and  full  of  earnest  resolutions 
for  the  right,  has  been  led  away  by  tempta- 
tion, and  only  wakes  to  feel  the  bittemeati 
of  iu  moral  degradation ;  to  know  that  the 
d*)™  of  its  purity  and  innocence  are  over ; 
that  vice  b  become  a  familiar  thing ;  that  all 
is  known,  of  which  we  should  have  been  igno- 
rant; and  all  forgotten,  wiiich  should  have 
been  most  carefully  treasured  in  our  memo- 
ries ;  that  in  our  sorrow  we  have  become 
"  acquainted  with  sin,"  and  have  made  it  our 
boon  companion  and  fellow  traveller  in  tha 
great  journey  of  life. 

There  are  days  made  so  dark  by  tliu  misery 
wliich  oppresses  us; — by  the  vain  desire  to 
undo  the  irrevocable  past — to  bathe  in  the 
watera  of  oblivion,  and  begin  our  lives  anew ; 
— tJiat  our  weak  and  feverish  brains  would 
madden  with  brooding  on  our  own  raahnesa, 
did  Dot  the  mild  glory  shine  from  afar  of 
h2 
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that  light,  which  first  rose  to  promise  " 
on  earth,  and  goodwill  toward  men ;" — tij 
bright  star  of  the  christian's  creed,  whio 
let  tlic  padt  be  never  ao  dark,  leaves  us  sti 
repentance  and  a  future  to  make  our  pel 
with  Godl 

That  light  broke  in  on  Susan  Glenalui 
heart,  and  wliile  it  showed  the  barrenneM< 
the  world  wherein  she  had  hitherto  stake 
her  all,  it  also  brought  a  holy  comfort  wit 
it.  There  is  joy  and  peace  even  in  the  res< 
lution  and  effort  to  do  right;  and  while  sii 
shuddered  to  think  what  time  might  hav 
made  her,  had  not  mercy  been  shown  in  th 
midst  of  her  career ;  it  was  yet  with  a  buoyai 
spirit  that  she  looked  to  the  future,  whe 
won  back  by  gentleness  and  determined  afie* 
tion,  her  husband's  love  would  give  that  spe 
which  makes  the  quiet  of  the  cottager's  honi 
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more    precious     than     the     splendours    of    a 
palace. 

Glenalton,  the  true — the  frank-hearted  Glen- 
alton — it  was  to  him  now  that  all  her  effurts 
to  please  were  directed,  and  she  shrank  from 
the  gueties  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  as 
much  as  she  had  formerly  courted  them. 
But  her  power  to  win  seemed  over!  Lord 
Glenalton  appeared  sometimes  puzzled,  some- 
times saddened,  when  in  her  new  mood  she 
attempted  playfully  to  engage  him  in  con- 
versation, or  talked  to  him  in  the  earnest 
manner  of  old  days ;  and  once  or  twice  some 
unaccounta1)le  irritation  would  seize  him ;  his 
eye  would  flash  with  violence,  and  his  tone 
sound  so  harsh,  contemptuous,  and  bitter, 
that  Susan's  heart  recoiled  vrithin  her,  and 
she  would  retire  to  weep  and  wonder  what 
had   wrought  this  inexplicable  change ;    more 
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angry  at  tlie  attempted  consolation  t 
Clinton  "  not  to  mind,  for  tliat  all  i 
somedmes  a  little  cross" — than  with  I 
unkindness  wliicli  had  caused  her  tears.  ■ 
"  Poor  Carry  Clinton"  had  indeed  c 
to  be  tlic  tontidonte  of  Lady  Glenalton'i 
or  fencied  sorrows.  The  words  of  Cat! 
Dalryinple  had  frequently  returned  u 
sister's  mmd;  she  felt  that  there  was  j 
in  her  remark,  that  Mrs.  Clinton's  wa 
a  "  natural  character;"  and  she  asked  1 
the  startling  question,  "  Why  should 
whose  life  is  a  long  counterfeit, — ^who  can 
mand  and  compose  herself  at  pleasure— 
at  will— feign  affection  and  conceal  disl 
and  act  to  all  around  her— be  true  oi 
me?"  It  were  well  if  all  young  and  ; 
tious  persons,  prone  to  trust  and  easij 
ceived,  looked  round  them  and  judged 
manner.      We   are   too   apt   to 
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unly  bow  tse  are  treated,  too  little  accus> 
tomed  to  obser\'e  what  is  the  treatment  of 
othert,  by  the  same  person.  Watch  and 
weigh:  if  a  man  speak  e\-il  of  his  &iends 
to  you,  he  will  also  speak  evil  of  you  to 
his  Mends ; — if  be  sacrifice  other  acquwnt- 
ances  to  bis  interests,  bo  will  he  sacrifice  you 
when  occasion  Ber\es ; — if  he  break  faith  with 
another,  bo,  on  temptation,  mil  he  break  faith 
with  you.  Kind  and  caressing  words  are  easily 
spoken,  and  pleasant  to  hear, — but  the  niaii 
who  bears  a  kind  heart,  bears  it  to  all  and 
not  to  one  only; — he  who  appears  to  love 
only  the  fiiend  he  speaks  to,  and  slanders 
or  speaks  cobjly  of  llio  rest,— loves  no  one 
but  himself. 

It  was  after  one  of  the  vain  attempts  we  have 
mentioned  on  Lady  Glenalton's  part  to  regain 
the  aifections  of  her  husband ;  and  while  she  was 
aiiting  thinking  with  some  despondency  of  the 


little  progress  ahe  liad  made  iii  tliis  muc! 

object — that  a  letter  was  brought  her  t 

^„»„.  .„  ,^i.„,v  oi,„  ^jui  lately  written  frequeB 

lutih  of  it  related  to  matt 

Sc  cb  Susan   bad  expressei 

lie  often  repeated  hopes  |j 

•  si  tlie  London  season,  wb 

Appeared  to  givi      er  so  tittle  satistaction  « 

return  to  "lovely  Loch-Lyne."     It  conclu< 

thus: — 

"  You  ask  me  for  advice,  my  own  dear  sist 
You  forget  bow  difficult  it  is  to  counsel,  wl 
one  cannot  place  oneself  in  the  same  situat 
with  the  person  to  be  advised.  To  tn«  all  tl 
you  tell  of  struggles,  defeat,  and  disappoi: 
ment;  of  gay  engagements  you  are  forced  i 
willingly  to  fuM ;  and  the  cold  terms  on  whi 
you  live  with  Glenalton  ;  appears  a  strange  a 
sad  dream.  To  me  your  course  appears  so  ve 
simple !     Only  to  go  to  your  husband,  inste 
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of  guessing  and  wondering,  and  grieving  orer 
how  much  or  how  little  he  has  heard  of  j<mr 
history ;  and  frankly  tell  him  aU — ^in  your  own 
sweet  voice,  looking  up  in  his  fiice  with  thoae 
persuading  eyes.  You  dread  it — ^you  think  he 
would  not  hear  you — (not  hear  you,  Susan!) 
and  you  live  on  a  life  of  anxiety  without  any 
explanation.  Try  it,  dear  sister,  tiy  an  ex- 
planation with  Glenalton,  and  if  the  attempt 
fail  (which  cannot  be) — it  is  only  after  adl  ame 
painful  hour  past,  and  you  say  you  pass  so 
many ! " 

*'  You  are  right,  Kate — right,  mj  own  poor 
honest-hearted  sister !  **  murmured  Susan,  as 
with  tearfiil  eyes  she  pressed  the  letter  to  her 
lips.     "  And  yet  I  do  dread  it  frcmi  mj  soul." 

And  the  soimd  of  Lord  Glenalton  s  voice  in 
the  library  at  Loch-Lyne,  the  day  she  had  in- 
tended to  consult  him  and  o&e^,  rang  in  her 
ear  as  distinctly  as  when  she  heard  it  ftrwi. 


It  wes  alter  deep  self-communion,  and 

witbont  a  short  and  earnest  prayer,  that  S 

upon  her  plan   of  cool 

J 

r  vhcn  she  usually  drovw 

1  d  Glenaltpn  was  general 

tftrdi.     She    countemut 

ole  down  stairs.     Gleafl 

ting-room  beyond  the  two  msgndl 

drawing-rooms,  and  these  opened,  as  did 

second  drawing-room,  into  a  conserratoiy  si 

with  beautiful  plants.     In  the  first  days  of 

union,  when  as  yet  no  shadow  had  daik 

their  content,  Glenalton  used  to  come  thn 

this  conservatory  from  his  own  room  to  I 

the  window  stood  invitingly  c^ten,  and  Si 

as  she  stepped  out,  whispered  to  herself — 

"  Yea — I   will    tell   him   all !     all,    on 

bended  knees;   and  he  muti  foi^ve  and 

me  after  that  t     It  was  a^l's  dream — a  fo 

I  have  abjured  it — foi^t  il — and  I  love 
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better — ay,  even  belttr  than  I  fancied  I  loved 
the  ideal  Henry  Egcrton  in  those  days  of 
romance  and  vanity.  Oh !  if  it  was  but  over, 
what  peace,   what    happiness,   would    fill  my 

And  again  Susan's  courage  failed — the  tears 
filled  her  eyea — and  she  leaned  against  the 
window  which  opened  into  hit  apartment.  As 
she  did  so,  silent  and  breathless  with  her  own 
agitation,  a  voice  smote  her  ear  &om  within. 
It  startled  her — that  voice — but  she  did  not 
speak — it  wounded  her,  but  she  did  not  weep 
— it  maddened  her,  but  she  never  moved. 
Spell-bound,  icy,  and  motionless,  she  remained, 
while  the  languid  sweetness  of  Caroline  Clin- 
ton's tones  sounded  in  her  ear  like  the  hias  of  a 
serpent. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  beloved  Gleualton,"  said 
that  faoiiliar  voice,  "  she  only  intends  to  de- 
ceive you ; — it  is  to  hide  some  plan  we  know 
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tachmeiit '.     Egerton  too !  a  man  of  pleastul 

1 

a  mere  dandy — tliat  her  heart  should  hai-e  ba 

Dorr  I, —  voloiis, — even  then!  tfaC 

en  I      )ugl  1  mine !     Oh !  that  I  m 

tlie  I)  1    [  was ! "   and  he  flung  1 

ms   across   tlie   t   <}le,   and  leaned    his   ha 

ove  them. 

Mrs.  Clinton  wept,  and  pressing  her 
on  the  crisp  curls  of  his  light  hair,  she  sb 
in  a  tone  of  strong  emotion, — "  if  I  h 
thought  you  were  ignorant  of  the  fact,  I  nevi 
never  would  have  alluded  to  it." 

"  What !  you  too  would  have  deceived  me 
^d  Lord  Glenalton,  as  he  suddenly  rais 
his  head." 

"How  shall  I  aatiafy  you?"  said  Mrs.  CI 
ton,  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes ;  "  y 
reproach  me,  and  I  regret  having  given  y 
pain — and   that   again    is   made    a  subject 
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might  take  her  to  Scothmd,  and  refuse  to  come 
to  this  accursed  town." 

*'  You  took  her  to  Loch-Lyne  before ^^  said 
Caroline  Clinton,  in  a  low  steady  tone. 

"  I  did — and  he  wrote  to  her — but  she 
obeyed  me — you  never  could  trace  another 
letter  to  him  after  I  had  forbidden  it.** 

"No; — yet  there  were  fifty  ways  in  idiich 
they  might  have  corresponded  with  less  danger 
of  V  discovery ;  —  he  might  have  written  under 
cover  to  some  one  else — enclosed  it  to  Kate 
Dalrymple." 

"  Impossible,  Caroline!  you  cannot  think  it 
possible." 

"  A  girl  who  could  so  effectually  deceive  you 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  as  to  persuade  you  she 
was  attached  to  you,  might  deceive  again.** 

Lord  Glenalton  groaned — *'  Oh !  Caroline," 
said  he,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  agony ;  "  would  to 
God  you  had  never  told  me  of  that  previous  at- 
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tachnient!  £gerton  too !  a  man  of  pleasure- 
B  mere  dandy — dial  her  heart  should  ha^-e  bet 
so  corrupted, — so  Mvolous, — even  then!  the 
when  [  thoug-ht  it  all  mine !  Oh  l  that  1  we 
still  the  blind  fool  I  was ! "  and  he  flung  h 
arms  across  the  table,  and  leaned  his  het 
above  them. 

Mrs.  Clinton  wept,  and  pressing  \ier  lij 
on  the  crisp  curls  of  his  light  hair,  she  sa 
in    a    tone    of    strong    emotion, — "  if    I    In 
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renewed  reproach!    Oh!    would  I  had  nerer 
come  to  live  under  your  roof!** 

"  Dont  wish  it,  Caroline,**  said  Glenalton, 
as  he  took  her  hands  in  both  his  own ;  **  joa 
have  been  my  only  comfort  for  three  years 
past!  Forgive  me  if  I  am  unjust — my  head 
bums  so,*" — and  he  pressed  the  hand  he  hdd, 
against  his  throbbing  temples.  ''  Forgive  me  l" 
repeated  he;  ^'it  is  not  that  I  am  insensible 
to  your  feminine  sweetness  and  devotion,  bat 
I  do  so  wish  something  ooald  be  done  to  save 
herr 

"  She  may  be  saved  yet — she  shall !  bekrved, 
adored  Glenalton !  She  may  not  even  now  be  so 
vain,  so  weaklv  ricMxis  ^^m  we  think: — she  is 
young,  and  I  may  hiive  judged  her  hardbhr. 
Alas!  hovr  Auaid  I  jw%e  indulgently  of 
who  still  in  s^U:  fA  ail  her  Cuilu,  wiiMk 
vour  heart — thai  lit^ux,  J  could  not  cai»  W 


adoration  from  infancy  till  now !  I,  GIenall4 
— /  have  ever  loved  only  you  1 " 

"  I  know  it — I  believe  it,  Caroline — ai 
Would  to  God  I  he  1  guessed  it  tlien !  Won 
that  I  had  united  my  fate  with  yours,  i8 
been  blessed  with  yoiu-  untiring  and  answcl 
ing  love.  But  you  love  me-  still — oh,  ^ 
that  some  one  loves  me,  though  I  have  bdc 
made  the  tool  of  an  ambitious  girl!  Say  thi 
yott  love  me,  Caroline ! " 

Poor  Carry  CUnton  bent  to  receive  his  pa 
sionate  caress  on  her  colourless  cheek,  and  ; 
she   did  so,  she  said  in  a  low   clear   distin 


"  If  you  were  free,  then  I  should  dare 
love  you ! " 

During  all  this  conversation,  and  long,  loi 
after  it  had  taken  a  different  turn,  and  Loi 
Glenalton   and   his   cousin   had   gone   out 
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ride  together,  as  they  frequently  did, — Si 
remained  leaning  motionle»  against  the 
dow-frame.     She  cotdd  not  trust  the 
of    her    o^-n    senses,    the     blackness    of   the 
treacher}'  practised  towards  her  was  so  grac 
She   pressed  her   hands  against   her   strained 
eye-balls,    and    uncovered    them    and    looked 
round*      She   gazed   into   the   lonely   and   de- 
serted  apartment,  where    she    had    witnessed 
that  fearful  scene.     She  walked  into  the  room, 
and  touched  one  bv  one,  the  books — the  read- 
ing-chair — the  mantle-piece — to  prore  to  her- 
self that  it  was  not  delusion.     Then,  that  cold 
benumbed  and  miserable  mood  passed  away — 
and    one    of  wild  irrational  triumphant  mirth 
succeeded. 

'*  There  is  no  bar  between  us  now !  I  tee  it 
all — I  know  it  all !  we  shall  be  friends — we  sfaaU 
be  happy — happy — happy!  —  I  prayed  to  God, 


Tfc  v-ntsim  «:i;  VI 
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smote  her  ear,  a  long  douUe  imp 
through  the  house — she  rose — fhc 
they  had  returned ! 

There  are  occasions  of  intense  emadfon^ 
when  we  fancy  we  shall  not  be  able  to  em- 
dure  the  scene  we  picture  to  onrselres;  wben 
we  imagine  we  shall  betray  instantly  the 
grief  or  anger  that  is  bursting  in  our  hearts, — 
and  sink  under  the  bitter  triaL  The  moment 
comes,  and  a  chilled  faintness  deadens  every 
faculty ;  we  speak  and  more  and  smile  as  we 
do  in  our  most  composed  moments, — we  gmse 
without  seeing, — ^we  answer  without  hearing 
our  own  voices,  and  no  one  guesses  the  in- 
ward struggle.  Such  was  the  unnatural  calm* 
ncss  which  fell  upon  Susan,  as  she  enquired 
of  her  treacherous  firiend,  whether  she  was 
not  very  wet — listened  to  her  reply,  that  she 
was  not  only  drenched  to  the  skin,  but  shiver- 
ing dreadfully ; — and  requested  her  husband  to 


b_r>  SB,  a 

vtctary   to    ik 

windonr,  i^  « 

"  Glaulton, 


"  Holy  Pn»™ 
ton,  aa  he  starte 

"  Oh !  don't 
black  and  fidse- 
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broken  sentences,    Susan  fainted  at  his 


Jit  would  be  needless  to  describe  the  scene 

reconciliation   between   these    two    divided 

'jarts.     Suffice  it,   that  peace  and  happiness 

I  ere  i«etored,  and  the  trials  to  which  Susan 

I  Jalr^'inple's  rashness  and  imprudence  had  sub- 

?cted  her,  were  ended  for  ever. 

The  evening  of  calm  and  tearful  »atisfaction, 
was  only  broken  by  the  thought  of  the 
wretched  Caroline  Clinton,  who  had  Buffered 
so  severely  from  exposure  to  the  wet  and  cold, 
aa  to  labour  for  some  days  under  a  fever,  which 
it  required  both  skill  and  watching,  to  prevent 
proving  fatal. 

Susan  watched  and  tended  her.  She  was 
too  happy — too  grateful  to  Proridcnce,  not 
to  forgive  even  this,  her  worst  enemy; — and 
Cazoline  Clinton  recovered. 


I 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


'  Happj  an  tluy  who  win  lfa««^  maAt 

I  Rather  th&n  lira  when  thou  wert  fauii 

j  I  would  go  down  JDto  the  quiet  tomb. 


Days  h&d  passed  amy  since  tba 
been  able  to  come  down  stsin. 
tbat  she  should  leam  the  events 
haippj  day  when  her  illnew  commei 
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silence,  during  which  both  had  been  gazing 
firom  the  window  by  which  the  sofiet  wai 
placed,  to  the  dusty  foliage  of  the  trees  in 
the  square. 

"Yes,  love,  I  am  quite  well;  I  only  want 
strength  now,"  replied  Mrs.  Clinton  as  she 
pressed  her  friend^s  hand. 

Susan  drew  away  her  hand,  and  a  cold  chill 
sank  on  her  heart.  When  she  spoke  again, 
it  was  in  that  low  peculiar  tone,  which  people 
involuntarily  assume  when  struggling  with 
strong  emotion. 

**  I  have  waited,"  said  she,  "  till  you  were 
recovered,  to  tell  you  that  it  is  our  intention 
to  go  to  Loch-Lyne  immediately;  and  as  the 
time  of  our  return  is  quite  uncertain,  I 
thought " 

Susan  Glenalton  paused;  she  had  glanced 
on   the  countenance  of  the  invalid,   and  saw 
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felt  desolate  and  forsaken.     Injunr  may 
^d  and  be  forgiven ;  insult  may  sting  and 
forgotten;    but    treachery    bewilders    and 
us,  and  we  know  even  while  we  struggle 
my  that  for  that  there  is  no  oblinon. 
(lightness  and  a  melody  has  gone  from  our 
i^hen  once  we  feel  we  have  been  betrayed; 
asp  has  sprung  from  amid  the  flowers  of  our 
aradise,  and  we  can  never-more  tread  there .  as 
rlessly   and    gladly    as    before:    trusty    that 
lessed  portion  of  youth  and  inexperiencey  hath 
>een  driven  from  its  strong  hold  in  our  hearts, 
ind  a  few  moments  have  sufficed  to  change  us 
for  ever!     Happy  are  those  who  comprehend 
not  the  feelings  of  Susan  Glenalton,  as  ^he  sate 
bj  the  side  of  ^frs.  Clinton  !     Happy  are  they. 
finr  there  is  no  suffering  so  bitter  as  the  know- 
ledge that  those  we  loved  have  deceived  us. 
Whom  shaD  we  trust,  since  thev  could  l>e- 
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